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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  transferred  to  Brown 
University  in  May,  1904.  Mr.  Brown’s  will  also 
provided  $150,000  for  a  building,  together 
with  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Henry  Merritt  Wriston, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  James  Blaine  Hedges  serving  in  place  of 
Commander  William  Davis  Miller,  and  Henry 
Dexter  Sharpe.  The  Librarian  is  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906-10  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 


IT  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  war  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  universally  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  activities  of  libraries.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  library  system  has  been  put  to  a  test  of 
great  severity,  a  test  for  which  it  was  not  de¬ 
signed  and  for  which  no  amount  of  prevision 
could  have  prepared  it.  It  has  met  that  test 
with  distinction.  The  reference  departments 
of  such  libraries  as  are  strong  in  scientific 
collections,  or  in  foreign  periodicals  and 
other  current  matter  upon  which  political 
and  economic  investigations  might  be  based, 
have  performed  a  service  of  direct  and  con¬ 
tinuous  helpfulness  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war  and  in  preparation  for  the  world  after 
the  war.  Both  the  weakness  and  the  strength 
of  the  system  have  become  manifest  under 
this  strain  to  which  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
community  have  subjected  it.  In  the  days  to 
come  its  elements  of  strength  will  be  built 
upon  and  many  of  its  weaknesses  eliminated 
through  the  clearsighted  view  of  them  which 
the  circumstances  have  accorded. 
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The  case  has  been  somewhat  different 
with  many  special  libraries,  particularly  with 
those  which  normally  serve  the  college 
world.  The  graduate  student  has  virtually 
disappeared,  and  the  professor  who  in  other 
days  had  time  for  leisurely  studies  must  now 
scurry,  there  is  no  other  word  for  it,  from 
lecture  room  to  study  hall  and  from  consul¬ 
tation  to  committee  meeting,  striving  in  his 
progress  across  the  campus  to  avoid  falling 
beneath  the  feet  of  young  men  marching 
hither  and  yon  to  rhythmic  chants  about  the 
maiden  left  behind  bedecked  with  yellow 
ribbons  or  the  anonymous  someone  who 
lives  in  the  kitchen  with  Dinah,  strumming 
on  his  old  banjo.  This  change  in  tempo  has 
occurred  at  Brown  as  at  most  other  colleges 
and  the  use  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  by  mature  students  has  diminished  as 
the  consequence  of  it.  Actually,  however, 
the  Library’s  statistical  record  shows  in  most 
particulars  larger  totals  than  those  reported 
for  the  immediately  preceding  year. 

Of  the  1,973  visits  to  the  building  in  the 
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year  1942-1943,  580  were  made  for  purposes 
of  research.  Five  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
letters  were  written  by  the  staff  in  reply  to 
requests  for  historical  or  bibliographical  in¬ 
formation  or  in  pursuit  of  such  information 
for  our  own  files  and  catalogues.  Photostat 
prints  were  made  and  distributed  to  the 
number  of  15,015,  the  largest  total  to  be  re¬ 
ported  for  any  single  year  since  we  acquired 
a  photostat  camera  thirty-one  years  ago.  In 
this  year  2,753  microfilm  exposures  also  were 
made  by  the  Brown  University  Photographic 
Laboratory  upon  orders  received  by  the  Li¬ 
brary  for  film  copies  of  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts  in  its  possession. 

The  full  story  of  the  Library’s  activities, 
however,  is  not  to  be  compressed  within  a 
statistical  frame.  In  our  Report  for  1941- 
1942  we  described  our  project  for  distribut¬ 
ing  among  subscribing  libraries  sets  of  pho¬ 
tostat  prints  embodying  the  items  of  an  ex¬ 
hibition  put  on  in  May,  1942,  entitled  "The 
American  Tradition.”  Prior  to  July,  1942, 
the  number  of  sets  made  and  distributed  in 
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the  United  States  and  Canada  was  forty- 
three.  Since  then  through  the  interest  and 
personal  effort  of  Dr.  Guy  E.  Snavely,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Colleges,  the  number  of  sets  distributed 
has  been  greatly  increased,  reaching  in  the 
past  winter  the  unexpectedly  large  figure  of 
103.  These  sets  of  the  American  Tradition 
prints  have  gone  to  libraries  of  several  sorts 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  majority  of  them  were  acquired 
by  small  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
though  many  large  libraries  also  were  among 
our  subscribers.  The  Henry  E.  Huntington 
Library,  for  example,  subscribed  for  our 
prints  and  made  immediate  use  of  them  to 
supplement  an  exhibition  of  its  own  rich 
materials,  while  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Library  put  on  an  exhibition  similarly 
constituted  and  published  a  guide  to  it  en¬ 
titled  ”The  House  of  Democracy”  ( Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  Library  Chronicle ,  Vol. 
X,  No.  3,  for  October,  1942),  in  which  our 
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descriptive  labels  were  drawn  upon  exten¬ 
sively  for  the  composition  of  the  text. 

Another  publication  issued  in  the  course 
of  the  year  was  the  second  in  our  series  of 
map  facsimiles,  begun  in  1941  with  the  re¬ 
production  of  the  Augustine  Herrman  map, 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  This  year’s  publica¬ 
tion  was  A  New  Chart  of  the  English  Empire 
in  North  America  by  Captain  Cyprian  South- 
ack,  engraved  in  Boston  by  Francis  Dewing 
in  1717.  A  full  description  of  this  map  is 
found  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1941-1942. 
It  is  planned  to  continue  the  present  series 
by  the  publication  annually  of  a  map  relat¬ 
ing  to  North  America,  especially  to  those 
colonies  which  ultimately  became  the  United 
States,  selecting  in  each  instance  an  unique 
manuscript  map  or  a  printed  map  of  such 
rarity  as  to  make  its  reproduction  a  true  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  scholarly  community.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Lathrop  C.  Harper  of  New  York, 
we  are  now  planning  the  publication  of  an 
index  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Library 
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for  the  period  1911-1943.  Many  of  those 
who  have  received  and  filed  our  reports, 
separately  printed  throughout  that  period, 
have  found  them  to  be  of  permanent  refer¬ 
ence  value  and  have  felt  the  need  of  a  guide 
to  their  contents.  A  full  index  has  now  been 
made  by  Miss  Miriam  E.  Lone,  Mr.  Harper’s 
assistant,  as  a  voluntary  service.  Miss  Lone 
is  known  to  bookmen  through  her  work  on 
Mr.  Harper’s  catalogues  of  incunabula  and 
Americana,  and  by  her  helpful  little  book, 
Some  Noteworthy  Firsts  in  Europe  in  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Century ,  New  York,  1930. 

In  addition  to  several  minor  exhibitions 
put  on  in  the  course  of  the  year,  there  was 
installed  in  the  spring  of  1943  a  display  of 
maps  entitled  "The  Pacific  Battleground: 
Maps  illustrating  the  geography  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Captain 
Cook.’’  The  forty  maps  shown  in  our  cases 
in  connection  with  this  exhibition  outline 
the  development  of  cartographical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  an  area  to  which  the  eyes  and  minds 
of  all  the  world  have  lately  turned  with  emo- 
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tions  of  the  keenest  sort.  Through  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  there  will  be  published  in  1944  an  an¬ 
notated  list  of  the  maps  in  our  exhibition 
prefaced  by  an  extensive  essay  upon  the 
phase  of  historical  cartography  which  they 
illustrate. 

One  way  of  stating  the  Library’s  purpose 
is  to  say  that  it  endeavors  to  accumulate  ma¬ 
terials  relating  to  the  American  past  so  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  continents  may 
be  understood  and  their  future  intelligently 
planned.  The  carrying  out  of  that  purpose 
is  an  important  activity  in  time  of  war  as  well 
as  in  the  untroubled  times  of  peace.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  the  privilege  of  doing 
it,  with  the  implication  of  freedom  of  inter¬ 
pretation  by  the  scholars  for  whom  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  gathered,  is  one  of  the  things  we  are 
fighting  for.  Believing  this,  we  are  happy  in 
the  reflection  that  the  acquisition  of  books, 
maps,  and  manuscripts  has  gone  forward 
steadily  in  the  past  year,  and  that  the  breadth 
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and  variety  of  the  interests  developed  in  the 
course  of  a  century  of  collecting  have  been 
maintained  in  the  purchases  and  gifts  which 
we  are  about  to  describe. 

It  is  a  mistake,  perhaps,  for  us  of  this  day 
to  think  and  speak  as  if  the  concept  ''global 
war”  were  as  new  a  thing  as  the  term  by 
which  we  designate  it.  One  may  imagine 
that  in  the  year  1585  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain,  on  the  defensive  and  offensive  in  two 
hemispheres,  thought  and  spoke  in  terms  of 
two-ocean  navies,  logistics,  and  grand  strat¬ 
egy,  and  that  the  phrase  ''too  little  and  too 
late,”  or  some  picturesque  Spanish  proverb 
the  equivalent  of  it,  came  frequently  to  his 
mind.  In  that  year  he  was  busy  taking  over 
the  affairs  of  Portugal,  which  he  had  recently 
annexed  by  force  of  arms ;  he  was  conclud¬ 
ing  a  peace  with  the  Turk  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean;  he  was  vigorously  attempt¬ 
ing  to  put  down  the  revolt  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  where  Dutch  and  English  were  arrayed 
against  him;  and  his  possessions  in  America 
were  being  pillaged  by  El  Drago,  the  au- 
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dacious  Francis  Drake,  who  this  time  had 
sailed  westward  with  the  official  approval  of 
his  Queen. 

The  Drake  expedition  of  1585-1586  was 
a  strategical  move  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth, 
who  knew  that  soon  or  late  Philip  would 
move  against  England,  and  who  sought  to 
postpone  that  day  until  she  should  be  in  a 
better  state  to  resist  the  weight  of  ships  and 
guns  and  men  which  Spain  would  bring 
against  her.  A  sharp  blow  at  Spain  in  Amer¬ 
ica  meant  an  interruption  to  the  flow  of 
wealth  from  that  source,  a  breaking  of  com¬ 
munications,  and  a  diverting  of  Philip’s  at¬ 
tention  from  his  plans  of  invasion.  With  his 
fleet  of  twenty-five  vessels  Drake  delivered 
that  blow,  capturing  Santiago  in  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  Santo  Domingo,  Cartagena, 
and  St.  Augustine  in  America.  On  his  home¬ 
ward  run  he  stopped  at  Virginia  and  picked 
up  Raleigh’s  unhappy  colonists.  Not  least 
among  the  passengers  whom  he  brought 
back  from  that  forlorn  outpost  were  Thomas 
Hariot,  the  mathematician,  and  John  White, 
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the  artist,  respectively  the  historian  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  delineator  of  its  aboriginal 
life.  For  us  today  not  even  the  treasure  in 
bullion  which  the  fleet  brought  home  from 
the  Spanish  cities  is  so  precious  in  thought 
as  the  two  parcels  which  in  all  probability 
were  in  the  sea  chests  of  Hariot  and  White, 
the  one  the  manuscript  of  the  lost  "Chron¬ 
icle”  of  Virginia  from  which  Hariot  ab¬ 
stracted  the  True  Report ,  published  in  1588, 
the  other  the  packet  of  seventy-six  water- 
color  drawings  which  White  had  made  of  the 
people  of  the  new  land  and  their  way  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  bullion  has  been  melted  into  coin 
and  the  coin  spent,  but  there  remain  to  us 
Hariot’s  True  Report  in  its  various  editions, 
and,  in  the  British  Museum,  the  seventy-six 
original  White  drawings,  awaiting  the  form 
of  publication  to  which  their  importance  en¬ 
titles  them. 

The  American  expedition  of  1585-1586 
was  followed  almost  at  once  by  the  raid  of 
1587  in  which  the  formidable  Drake  singed 
the  King  of  Spain’s  beard  at  Cadiz.  Through 
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these  telling  blows  Drake  gave  his  country¬ 
men  the  breathing  space  they  needed  to 
organize  resistance  to  the  invasion  which 
Philip  finally  launched  upon  them  in  the 
summer  of  1588.  Well  has  it  been  said  in  a 
pleasant  punning  rhyme  that  it  could  be 
wished  "all  our  Dux  were  Drakes.”  The 
fame  of  this  particular  Dux,  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  continental  Europe  through  his 
circumnavigation  of  the  earth  in  1577-1580, 
was  spread  even  wider  by  the  West  Indian 
exploit  of  five  years  later. 

A  narrative  account  of  the  expedition  was 
begun  by  Walter  Bigges,  a  captain  of  Drake’s 
land  forces  who  died  after  the  fleet  left  Car¬ 
tagena.  It  was  continued,  it  is  believed,  by 
his  lieutenant,  Master  Croftes.  This  account 
was  not  published  immediately  upon  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  fleet  in  July,  1586.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  however,  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
another  officer  of  the  land  forces  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  Thomas  Cates,  who,  recognizing 
its  propaganda  value,  planned  to  publish  it 
early  in  1588  to  stir  those  of  the  English 
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nation  who  were  oblivious  to  the  Spanish 
preparations  and  to  hearten  those  who  too 
greatly  feared  their  effect.  The  imminence 
of  the  invasion,  however,  put  that  project 
out  of  the  mind  of  Thomas  Cates,  who  as  an 
experienced  soldier  was  in  all  probability 
given  other  things  to  think  about  in  those 
anxious  months.  But  after  the  Armada  had 
been  driven  off  in  the  summer  of  1588  the 
narrative  of  the  Drake  West  Indian  expedi¬ 
tion  still  seemed  good  to  him  as  propaganda. 
England  was  preparing  a  counterstroke  un¬ 
der  Drake  and  Norris,  and  this  record  of 
Drake’s  successful  venture  against  Spain  in 
America  was  a  timely  and  wholesome  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort,  or  whatever  they 
called  it  in  those  dangerous  days  when  Eng¬ 
land  was  fighting  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  Europe.  Accordingly  in  November,  1588, 
the  narrative  was  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall, 
and  sometime  early  in  1589  there  was  issued 
for  the  first  time  in  complete  form  Bigges’s 
account  of  the  West  Indian  expedition  under 
the  title  A  summarie  and  true  Discourse  of 
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Sir  Frances  Drakes  West  Indian  Voyage .  The 
book  was  embellished  by  large  copperplate 
maps  of  the  four  cities  which  Drake  had 
captured.  It  is  a  simple,  factual  narrative, 
the  truth  and  accuracy  of  which  are  attested 
by  Cates  from  his  own  memory  of  the  events 
of  the  expedition. 

Though  the  original  form  of  the  story 
must  have  been  Bigges’s  narrative  in  English, 
that  version  was  anticipated  in  publication 
by  a  compressed  Latin  version  published 
at  Leyden  sometime  in  1588.  By  that  time 
the  English  manuscript  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  two  years,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  in  those  years  plans  had  been  made  for 
the  simultaneous  publication  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  of  English  and  Latin  ver¬ 
sions  of  its  matter.  Though  events  com¬ 
pelled  the  postponement  of  the  English  pub¬ 
lication,  the  Continental  edition  went  for¬ 
ward  as  planned.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  publishers  in  London  and 
Leyden  acted  in  agreement  in  the  venture. 
The  maps  in  both  editions  were  printed 
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from  the  same  states  of  the  plates  and  upon 
paper  of  the  same  size  and  the  same  water¬ 
mark.  The  legends  engraved  upon  the  maps, 
whether  found  in  the  London  or  the  Leyden 
edition,  are  in  Latin.  In  all  likelihood,  there¬ 
fore,  the  maps  for  both  editions,  whether  en¬ 
graved  and  printed  in  England  or  Holland, 
were  run  off  at  one  printing.  Those  maps 
were  designed  by  BaptistaBoazio,  a  draughts¬ 
man  whose  name  is  associated  with  work  of 
a  similar  sort  on  both  English  and  Continen¬ 
tal  productions.  Who  engraved  them  and 
where  they  were  engraved  and  printed  are 
questions  to  which  no  satisfactory  reply  has 
yet  been  made. 

Because  the  Latin  version  appeared  in 
print  some  months  earlier  than  the  English 
it  has  generally  been  asserted  by  historians 
and  bibliographers  that  the  English  text  was 
translated  from  the  Latin.  But  we  are  as  sure 
as  one  can  be  of  such  things  that  the  narra¬ 
tive  was  written  by  fighting  English  soldiers, 
intent  upon  preserving  the  record  of  an  ac¬ 
tive  campaign  while  that  campaign  was  still 
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in  progress.  It  is  unlikely  that  they  would 
have  composed  such  a  record  in  Latin.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  comparison  of  the  texts  makes 
it  clear  that  the  Latin  narrative  is  a  com¬ 
pressed  version  of  the  English,  omitting 
many  passages  and  displaying  evidence  of 
another  kind  of  having  passed  through  the 
hands  of  editor  and  translator.  The  English 
seems  without  question  to  be  the  master 
text.  It  is  a  text  of  appreciably  greater  full¬ 
ness  than  the  Latin,  of  greater  interest  as  a 
narrative,  and  of  greater  importance  as  an 
historical  source.  Among  the  many  undeter¬ 
mined  points  in  the  history  of  the  several 
texts  of  this  book  is  the  relationship  between 
the  Latin  version  published  at  Leyden  in 
1588  and  the  account  in  Latin  prepared  in 
September,  1586,  for  the  French  ambassador. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  version  was  an 
independent  composition  or  a  translation  of 
the  English  narrative  of  Bigges  and  Croftes. 

The  English  edition  of  A  summarie  and 
true  Discourse  is  a  work  of  rarity.  Its  absence 
from  the  collection  of  Drake  materials  owned 
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by  the  Library  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
regret  to  us,  for  it  is  in  some  senses  the  out¬ 
standing  Drake  item,  and  Drake  has  been 
one  of  our  special  concerns  for  a  long  time. 
When  the  book  came  to  us  in  the  current  year 
through  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Met¬ 
calf,  of  Providence,  we  felt  that  the  Library 
had  been  strengthened  out  of  all  compari¬ 
son  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  single  volume.  The  copy  is 
perfect  in  every  particular,  containing  all 
four  maps,  each  accompanied  by  the  English 
descriptive  text  in  six  columns.  It  belonged 
at  one  time  to  the  Britwell  Court  Library 
of  S.  R.  Christie-Miller,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  collection  of  William  Henry  Miller, 
founder  of  that  notable  library.  In  the  cat¬ 
alogue  of  the  Americana  section  of  the 
Christie-Miller  library,  advertised  for  sale  at 
Sotheby’s  on  August  15-17,  1916,  it  was  en¬ 
tered  as  item  No.  74.  That  section  was  pur¬ 
chased  en  bloc  by  Henry  E.  Huntington,  and, 
as  Mr.  Huntington  had  acquired  the  Huth 
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copy  of  the  Bigges  book  in  1914,  the  Christie- 
Miller  copy  was  sold  among  the  Huntington 
duplicates  at  the  sale  of  January  24,  1917. 
Eventually  it  passed  into  the  collection  of 
the  late  Herschel  V.  Jones  and  thence  to  the 
Rosenbach  Company,  from  which  it  was 
purchased  for  our  collection  in  1942.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  arrangement  of  editions  and 
issues  adopted  by  the  Huth  Sale  Catalogue, 
No.  2450,  and  the  Church  Catalogue,  No. 
136,  it  is  a  copy  of  the  first  issue,  first  edi¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  description  of  the  book  found 
in  Adventures  in  Americana  .  .  .  a  Selection  of 
Books  from  the  Library  of  Herschel  V.  Jones , 
I.  48,  Wilberforce  Eames  is  cited  as  calling  it 
the  second  issue  of  the  first  edition. 

A  summarie  and  true  Discourse  has  been 
known  to  historians  and  described  by  bibli¬ 
ographers  for  a  great  many  years,  yet  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  its  textual  and  bibliographical 
features  raises  many  questions  that  cannot 
be  discussed  within  the  limited  space  of  this 
Report.  It  is  hoped  that  a  study  of  this  and 
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of  the  other  editions  of  the  narrative  long  in 
preparation  by  two  American  scholars  will 
soon  reach  the  point  of  publication. 

One  of  the  omissions  from  the  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bigges  narrative  has  to  do  with 
Drake’s  encounter,  soon  after  setting  forth 
from  England,  with  a  fleet  of  French  fishing 
vessels  returning  from  Newfoundland,  and, 
next  day,  with  a  Spanish  vessel  homeward 
bound  from  the  Banks  laden  with  "great 
store  of  drie  Newland  fish,  commonly  called 
with  us  Poore  Iolin,  wherof  .  .  .  there  was 
distribution  made  into  all  the  ships  of  the 
Fleete.”  Reading  that  incident  in  the  Bigges 
English  narrative  takes  us  at  once  from  the 
hot  countries  of  Drake’s  exploit  to  the  rude 
northern  coast  and  the  affairs  of  England’s 
oldest  overseas  colony.  In  our  Annual  Re¬ 
port  for  1940-1941  we  discussed  a  book 
acquired  that  year  entitled  A  Commission  for 
the  well  gouerning  of  our  people ,  inhabiting 
in  New-found-land ,  London,  1633,  describ¬ 
ing  at  length  its  provisions  for  the  control  of 
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the  fishing  industry  and  the  application  of 
its  matter  to  the  conflict  of  interests  between 
the  fishing  fleets  sent  out  annually  from 
England  and  the  resident  settlers  and  pro¬ 
prietaries  of  Newfoundland.  Here,  if  it  is 
permitted  us  to  be  fanciful,  was  the  old 
story  of  the  summer  folk  and  the  "natives,” 
with  the  difference  that  in  this  case  the 
summer  folk  came  greedy  for  gain  and  not 
scrupulous  as  to  their  method  of  acquiring 
it.  The  matter  of  that  little  book,  in  reality 
a  charter  granted  the  fishing  interests,  is 
amplified  and  carried  further  in  time  in  both 
directions  through  a  manuscript  codex  of 
about  1678  acquired  by  the  Library  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year.  An  Account  of  the 
Colony  and  Fishery  of  Newfoundland  and  ye 
present  State  thereof  is  a  contemporary,  and 
probably  official,  duplicate  of  a  document 
in  the  Public  Record  Office  ( Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  America  and 
West  Indies,  1677-1680 ,  No.  406),  where  it 
is  given  the  date  1677.  It  comprises  fifty-five 
pages  in  folio  and  is  accompanied  by  a  beau- 
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tifully  drawn  and  colored  map  of  Newfound¬ 
land  on  vellum,  made  with  specific  reference 
to  the  content  of  the  Account.  This  docu¬ 
ment  contains  a  straightforward  outline  of 
the  history  of  Newfoundland  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  events  of  the  year  1677,  empha¬ 
sizing  throughout  the  conflict  between  the 
settled  inhabitants  and  the  adventurers  in 
the  fishery.  The  burden  of  the  narrative  is 
the  effort  of  the  fishing  corporations  in  all 
that  period  to  discourage  the  further  coloni¬ 
zation  of  the  island  and  to  prevent  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  governor  of  the  several  set¬ 
tlements  which  had  been  made  upon  it.  It 
repeats  in  brief  form  the  matter  of  our  Com¬ 
mission  of  1633,  and  adds  later  amendments 
and  additions  to  the  rules  and  ordinances 
set  forth  in  that  work.  It  recounts  and  ab¬ 
stracts  the  successive  petitions,  hearings, 
decisions,  and  evasions  of  decision  in  the 
record  of  the  century-old  dispute,  for  dis¬ 
pute  it  had  been  since  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
went  to  the  island  in  1583  under  the  charter 
granted  him  by  Elizabeth  in  1578.  In  addi- 
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tion  to  this  record  of  the  continuous  but 
hitherto  unavailing  struggle  of  the  planters 
against  the  adventurers,  the  Account  con¬ 
tains  several  tables  of  high  interest  in  this 
phase  of  Newfoundland  history,  namely,  "A 
List  of  the  Chiefe  Harbors  in  Newfoundland 
where  the  Fish  is  taken  with  their  Dis¬ 
tances’’;  "A  List  of  Inhabitants  8c  their  con- 
cernes  from  Trepassey  to  Cape  Bona  vista  in 
1677”;  "An  Account  of  the  Fishing  Trade 
in  theyeare  1615”;  "An  Account  of  the  Fish¬ 
ing  Trade  in  1677”;  "An  Account  of  Sack 
Shipps  that  came  in  1677  to  fetch  Fish  from 
Newfoundland  and  carry  it  to  a  Markett”; 
"An  Account  of  the  French  Colony  8c  Trade 
of  Newfoundland”;  and  "An  Account  of 
French  Ships  Fishing  upon  the  Coast  of 
Newfoundland  in  1676.”  This  report  was 
prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
into  whose  hands  His  Majesty  in  January, 
1678,  had  placed  the  adjudication  of  the 
dispute. 

The  map  which  accompanies  the  report 
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is  drawn  upon  vellum  in  the  beautiful  red, 
blue,  yellow,  and  gold  of  the  best  English 
manuscript  maps  of  that  time.  In  coloring, 
in  the  design  of  its  letters,  in  the  manner  of 
delineating  coasts  with  a  thin  blue  wash, 
it  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  maps  of  this 
period  in  the  Library’s  so-called  Blathwayt 
Atlas,  made  up  also,  we  believe,  for  the  use 
of  the  Lords  of  Trade.  It  complements  in¬ 
terestingly  an  earlier  manuscript  map  of 
Newfoundland  found  in  that  atlas.  Intended 
for  a  specific  use  in  which  the  number  and 
location  of  the  harbors  and  settlements  con¬ 
stituted  an  important  issue,  it  is  unusually 
full  with  respect  to  place  names.  It  is  not 
among  the  maps  described  or  reproduced 
by  Harrisse  in  his  Decouverte  et  Evolution 
cartographique  de  Terre-Neuve  and  almost 
certainly,  therefore,  was  unknown  to  that 
historian  of  Newfoundland  cartography. 
Mr.  G.  R.  F.  Prowse  of  Winnipeg,  whose 
work  on  the  mapping  of  the  northeast  coast 
of  North  America  has  been  of  the  most  ex¬ 
haustive  character,  writes  us  that  the  map  is 
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distinctly  English,  and  was  probably  the  work 
of  royal  navy  cartographers  of  about  1670. 

This  Newfoundland  manuscript  was  part 
of  the  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  collection.  It 
was  disposed  of  as  No.  476  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Phillipps  sale,  June  24-27,  1919.  It 
bears  various  indications  of  the  Phillipps 
ownership  and  in  addition  a  bookplate  with 
a  note  beneath  it  reading  "This  Mst.  is  per¬ 
fect  bought  in  Feb.  1742  of  the  Collection 
of  Mrs.  Catherine  Bridgeman  Capt.  H.  D. 
Miller.”  The  arms  upon  the  bookplate  are 
those  of  the  Bridgeman  family,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  manuscript  traces  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Bridgeman  of  Combs  Hall,  Suffolk,  at 
the  time  of  its  composition  an  official  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  later  clerk 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  map  of  Newfoundland  just  described 
is  only  one  of  several  interesting  additions 
made  in  the  past  year  to  the  Library’s  carto¬ 
graphical  collections.  Of  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  among  these  are  two  issues  of  the  map 
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entitled  Novi  Belgii  Novaeque  Angliae  nec 
non  Partis  Virginiae  Tabula  multis  in  locis 
emendata  a  Nicolao  Joannis  Visschero.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  remarkably  good  and  geographi¬ 
cally  extensive  map  with  a  panoramic  view 
of  New  Amsterdam  engraved  upon  it,  and 
because  it  appeared  in  a  large  number  of 
states,  issues,  and  editions  over  a  period  of 
forty  years,  this  is  one  of  the  best-known 
early  works  of  cartography  dealing  with  the 
northeastern  coast  of  North  America  and  its 
hinterland.  No  general  map  of  the  period  has 
greater  significance  than  this  which  we  call 
the  Visscher  map  in  the  historical  cartog¬ 
raphy  of  New  England,  the  Middle  States, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  It  is  undated  and  its 
authorship  is  unknown.  It  is  a  compilation 
of  data  from  earlier  delineations  of  the  area, 
going  back  to  John  Smith’s  maps  of  Virginia 
and  New  England,  and  to  various  surveys 
by  the  Dutch  in  New  York  and  by  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  The  complexities 
of  its  issues  and  their  derivatives  have  been 
discussed  by  a  succession  of  bibliographers 
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and  students  of  maps,  notably  by  G.  M. 
Asher  in  pages  7-18  of  the  "List  of  the  Maps 
and  Charts  of  New-Netherland”  found  in 
his  Bibliographical  and  historical  Essay  on 
the  Dutch  Books  and  Pamphlets  relating  to 
New-Netherland ,  and,  with  many  problems 
shrewdly  solved,  by  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes  in 
The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island ,  New 
York,  1915-1928,  I.  143-154,  and  VI,  18. 
It  has  been  treated  more  recently  and  with 
additional  detail  by  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes  and 
Daniel  C.  Haskell  in  Afnericcm  Historical 
Prints ,  New  York,  1932,  pages  10-12. 
Through  the  discovery  in  1911  of  a  state  of 
the  map  earlier  than  that  previously  con¬ 
sidered  the  first  and  differing  from  it  in  the 
omission  of  'c ’t  Fort  Kasimier”  from  the 
place  names  on  the  Delaware,  Mr.  Stokes 
was  enabled  to  solve  some  of  the  puzzles 
which  this  cartographical  work  presents. 
Fort  Kasimier,  it  was  soon  discovered,  was 
erected  in  1651,  so  that  the  delineation  of 
the  map  was  probably  accomplished  in  that 
year  or  earlier.  Its  publication  was  brought 
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about,  as  other  factors  make  clear,  between 
1651  and  1656.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Stokes’s 
own  copy  of  this  first  state,  three  others 
have  since  become  known.  One  of  these 
was  in  the  collection  of  William  G.  Kelso, 
Jr.,  of  Brooklyn,  who  [American  Historical 
Prints,  pages  pi  -  ]A )  made  a  truly  valuable 
study  of  the  Visscher  series  with  its  pro¬ 
totypes  and  derivatives;  another  was  sold 
at  auction  in  1930;  and  the  third  was  bought 
by  this  Library  in  the  year  past  from  a  map 
dealer  who  found  it  casually  displayed  in 
the  window  of  a  New  York  print  shop. 
The  Library  has  owned  for  many  years  the 
second  state  of  the  map,  bearing  the  name 
" ’t  Fort  Kasimier,”  several  later  issues  and 
derivatives,  and  the  map,  Nova  Anglia,  .V o- 
vum  Belgium  et  Virginia  in  De  Laet’s  Be- 
schrijvinghe  van  West-Indien  of  1630,  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  earlier  years  which  may  have  been 
the  prototype  of  the  senes.  It  was  a  satis¬ 
faction,  therefore,  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
rare  first  state  of  this  distinguished  map.  As 
so  often  happens,  the  subject  was  not  closed 
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for  us  by  a  single  purchase,  for  at  about  the 
same  time  that  we  acquired  the  map  in  its 
first  state  we  bought  from  another  source 
what  must  be  one  of  its  latest  issues,  that  is, 
the  issue  bearing  the  imprint  "per  Nicolaum 
Visscher.  Nunc  apud  Petr:  Schenk  Iun:”. 
The  many  additions  made  to  this  issue  of 
the  plate  in  the  form  of  place  names,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  Philadelphia,  established  in  1682, 
suggests  that  the  Schenk  issue  of  the  map 
dates  from  about  1690.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and,  apparently,  a  rare  member  of  a 
group  of  maps  with  which  are  related  some 
of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of 
seventeenth-century  map-making — De  Laet, 
Blaeu,  Jansson,  Visscher,  Danckers,  Allardt, 
and  Seutter. 

American  interest  in  public  questions  and 
the  habit  of  discussing  them  freely  in  speech 
and  in  print  gave  rise  to  an  economic  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  colonies  of  considerable  worth 
and  dignity.  Francis  Rawle  of  Pennsylvania 
was  one  of  the  early  publicists  of  that  sec- 
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tion  whose  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  his  colony  have  been  kept  in  mind 
because  he  secured  for  them  the  permanence 
of  print.  Rawle  belonged  to  that  anti-Pro- 
prietary  party  which,  in  a  later  generation, 
found  support  and  direction  from  Benjamin 
Franklin.  In  1721  he  published  Some  Reme¬ 
dies  proposed  for  the  Restoring  the  sunk 
Credit  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania;  with 
some  Remarks  on  its  Trade.  By  a  Lover  of 
this  Country .  The  very  title  of  this  plea  for  a 
paper  currency  was  enough  to  agitate  the 
government,  but  as  the  author’s  name  did 
not  appear  in  connection  with  the  pamphlet 
the  officials  had  no  recourse  but  to  bring 
Andrew  Bradford,  its  presumed  printer,  be¬ 
fore  the  Provincial  Council  for  questioning. 
Bradford  protested  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  pamphlet.  Faced  by  the  situation 
which  today  we  call  the  "run-around,”  there 
was  nothing  more  for  the  officials  to  do  about 
the  publication  except  read  it  and  adopt  its 
suggestions.  Its  plea  for  a  currency  issue  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  factors  which  resulted 
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in  the  passage  of  a  paper-money  act  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1723.  That  act 
begins  with  a  summary  statement  of  llawle’s 
contention  that  scarcity  of  a  money  medium 
was  obstructing  the  trade  of  the  Province 
and  injuring  the  public  credit.  Furthermore 
Rawle  was  one  of  four  men  designated  in 
the  act  to  sign  and  number  the  bills  of  credit 
for  which  it  provided.  From  these  indica¬ 
tions  one  assumes  that  Rawle’s  pamphlet 
was  an  agency  of  direct  effectiveness  in  the 
formation  of  a  monetary  policy  by  the  col¬ 
ony.  Despite  its  anonymity  and  despite 
Bradford’s  plea  of  ignorance,  the  little  trea¬ 
tise  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  work  of 
Francis  Rawle  as  author  and  of  Andrew 
Bradford  as  printer.  The  copy  of  it  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Library  bears,  twice  inscribed 
upon  its  title  page,  the  name  of  Andrew 
Robeson,  but  a  circumstance  of  greater  in¬ 
terest  than  this  is  the  inscription  on  that 
page  in  Swedish  which  records  that  the 
little  book  was  the  gift  of  Madame  Robeson 
to  an  unnamed  person  at  Philadelphia  in 
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New  Sweden  in  America  in  January,  1751. 
This  inscription  is  in  the  hand  of  Peter 
Kalm,  the  celebrated  Swedish  traveller  who 
at  about  the  same  time  and  same  place  was 
given  by  Lewis  Evans,  the  geographer,  a 
copy  of  Franklin’s  An  Account  of  the  New 
Invented  Pennsylvanian  Fire-places .  Both 
these  gifts  to  Kalm  from  American  friends 
went  with  him  to  Sweden  and  Finland  and 
came  back  nearly  two  centuries  later  to  a 
home  in  this  Library. 

Next  to  the  problem  of  salvation,  this 
question  of  paper  money  was  probably  the 
most  perplexing  and  the  most  controversial 
of  all  those  that  faced  the  colonies  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
literature  of  it,  particularly  in  New  England, 
is  enormous.  A  good  many  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Rawle  pamphlet  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  the  subject  was  in  process  of  being 
agitated  in  Connecticut  by  a  group  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  colony  whose  enemies 
accused  them  of  having  become  paper- 
money  men  through  the  evil  example  of 
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their  neighbors  of  Rhode  Island,  where,  as 
at  most  times  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
currency  was  then  in  a  deplorable  state.  A 
Letter  from  a  Gentleman  to  his  Friend  in 
Connecticut,  a  contribution  to  the  subject 
not  previously  seen  or  recorded,  is  a  spirited 
reply  to  a  communication  printed  in  the 
Boston  Post-Boy  entitled  "A  Letter  from  a 
Gentleman  in  Connecticut  to  his  friend  in 
Boston.”  This  closely  printed  folio  of  five 
pages  is  signed  "Phileleuther”  and  dated  at 
the  end  "June  23.  1740.”  In  a  contemporary 
hand  at  the  bottom  of  page  5  is  the  inscrip¬ 
tion:  "Boston  Printed  per  Mr  Draper  Came 
out  July  30th  1740.”  This  piece  is  not  among 
those  reprinted  by  Andrew  McFarland  Davis 
in  his  Colonial  Currency  Reprints  nor  is  it 
recorded  in  Evans’s  American  Bibliography . 

Despite  the  air  of  stateliness,  ease,  and 
balance  that  characterizes  all  we  know,  or 
think  we  know,  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  was  not  a  period  of  relaxation  for  thinking 
men,  certainly  not  in  the  British  colonies.  It 
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sometimes  seems  that  when  a  colony  ceased 
to  be  concerned  with  religious  matters,  or 
gave  up  for  a  time  worrying  about  currency 
problems,  it  must  take  up  a  quarrel  with  its 
proprietary  or  royal  governor,  or,  if  cause 
for  that  were  not  present,  it  must  step  out¬ 
side  and  challenge  its  neighbor  colony  on 
the  issue  of  the  boundary  which  separated 
them.  Three  interesting  boundary  dispute 
pieces  involving  five  different  colonies  have 
come  to  the  Library  by  purchase  in  the  past 
year.  The  first  of  these  was  a  brief  prepared 
for  the  Privy  Council  bearing  the  docket 
title  The  Case  of  His  Majesty’s  Province  of 
New  Hampshire ,  upon  two  Appeals  relating  to 
the  Boundaries  between  that  Province  and  the 
Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  This  offi¬ 
cial  publication  of  about  the  year  1739,  signed 
on  behalf  of  New  Hampshire  by  D.  Ryder 
and  W.  Murray,  rehearses  the  history  of 
the  dispute  between  the  two  colonies  con¬ 
cerning  the  southern  and  northern  bound¬ 
aries  of  New  Hampshire.  The  second  of 
the  three  boundary  pieces  acquired  by  the 
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Library  in  the  year  was  entitled  The  Case  of 
the  Provinces  of  Massachusetts-Bay  and  New- 
York,  respecting  the  Boundary  Line  between 
the  two  Provinces ,  Boston,  1764.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  contention  between  the  two  col¬ 
onies  arose  from  the  claim  of  New  York  to 
the  Connecticut  River  as  its  eastern  bound¬ 
ary  and  the  plain  assertion  of  dominion  over 
the  country  we  know  as  Vermont.  This 
claim  was  contested  by  Massachusetts  and 
later  by  New  Hampshire.  It  became,  from 
its  nature,  an  element  of  importance  in  what 
we  call  today  the  New  Hampshire  Grants 
Controversy.  In  more  than  one  of  our  An¬ 
nual  Reports  of  the  past  ten  years  there  have 
been  described  a  number  of  the  Library’s 
titles  in  this  memorable  dispute.  The  third 
of  the  boundary  tracts  acquired  concerns 
the  controversy  which  Connecticut  carried 
on  for  a  long  time  with  Pennsylvania  as  to 
its  right  to  lands  west  of  the  Susquehanna. 
The  Right  of  the  Governor  and  Company ,  of 
the  Colony  of  Connecticut ,  to  Claim  and  Hold 
the  Lands  .  .  .  Lying  West  of  the  Province  of 
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New- York  ...  In  a  Letter  to  J.  H.  Esquire , 
Hartford,  1773,  relates  the  history  of  the 
Susquehanna  Company  and  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  settlers  sent  by  it  to  the  Wyoming  Val¬ 
ley,  where  in  1769  they  established  the  town 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  introducing  into  eastern 
Pennsylvania  a  New  England  community 
which  retains  today  more  than  a  trace  of 
its  Yankee  origin,  and  bringing  into  being 
a  series  of  conflicts  known  as  the  Yankee- 
Pennamite  Wars.  The  colony  of  Connect¬ 
icut  supported  the  claim  of  its  people  in 
their  distant  settlement,  and  though  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  long  run  was  able  to  keep  its 
domain  intact  against  the  Yankee  invasion, 
it  ultimately  found  it  the  part  of  wisdom  and 
justice  to  quiet  the  individual  titles  of  the 
Connecticut  men  by  a  Confirming  Act  of 
1787.  Though  the  bitterest  phases  of  the 
contest  occurred  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  they  are  not  forgotten;  there  are  still 
folk  of  pure  New  England  blood  in  that  area 
who  surprise  and  delight  the  visitor  by  an 
occasional  sharp  reference  to  the  "Penna- 
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mites.”  A  splendid  documentation  of  this 
effort  of  the  Connecticut  men  to  secure  a 
place  in  the  sun  is  found  in  The  Susque¬ 
hanna  Company  Papers ,  1750-1772 ,  edited 
by  Julian  P.  Boyd. 

The  execution  of  Major  Andre  for  his  ac¬ 
tivities  as  go-between  in  the  Arnold  treason 
was  one  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution 
which  stirred  men  of  all  opinions,  some  to 
sympathy,  some  to  firm  assertion  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  verdict.  Its  romantic  interest 
brought  into  being  a  literature  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  collectors. 
This  Library  has  been  one  of  them.  Among 
its  materials  relating  to  the  Andre  trial  are 
the  first,  or  Philadelphia,  1780,  edition  of 
the  Proceedings  of  a  Board  of  General  Offi¬ 
cers  .  .  .  respecting  Major  Johii  Andre ,  and 
the  edition  of  the  same  work  issued  later  in 
that  year  by  John  Carter  of  Providence. 
The  New  York  reprint  of  the  Proceedings  of 
1780,  recently  acquired,  is  also  a  scarce  form 
of  the  contemporary  reports  of  the  trial.  It 
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bears  the  imprint  "Philadelphia  Printed — 
New- York  Reprinted  by  James  Rivington, 
opposite  the  Coffee-House  Bridge.”  It  was  a 
satisfaction  to  add  this  edition  to  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  Andre  collections,  particularly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  companion  piece  of  one  of  our 
most  celebrated  Revolutionary  documents, 
The  Case  of  Major  John  Andre ,  printed  in 
New  York  in  that  same  year  by  the  same 
printer,  James  Rivington.  This  examination 
of  the  case  was  not  actually  published.  It  ex¬ 
ists  only  in  the  unique  copy  of  the  book, 
made  up  partly  of  proof  sheets,  owned  for  a 
long  time  by  this  Library.  In  his  Secret  His¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Revolution ,  Carl  Van 
Doren  has  given  the  answer  to  many  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  this  book,  fixing  its  author¬ 
ship  definitely  upon  the  Rev.  Charles  Inglis, 
then  rector  of  Trinity  Parish,  New  York, 
afterwards  first  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr. 
Van  Doren  makes  clear  the  probability  that 
its  printing  was  stopped  by  the  British  royal 
governor  of  New  York,  James  Robertson, 
who  in  showing  proofs  of  the  pamphlet  to 
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William  Smith,  the  New  York  historian, 
affirmed  strongly  that  the  inclusion  in  its 
text  of  certain  letters  was  an  indiscretion, 
and  that  in  general  Dr.  Inglis’s  remarks 
upon  the  events  were  not  helpful  to  the 
cause.  We  were  happy  in  being  able  to  place 
together  on  the  same  shelf  after  a  hundred 
and  sixty-three  years  of  separation  two 
books  which  have  such  relationship  to  each 
other  as  Rivington’s  edition  of  the  Andre 
trial  and  his  mixed  page  proofs  and  finished 
sheets  of  Dr.  Inglis’s  Case  of  Major  John 
Andre .  In  a  letter  to  the  Librarian  Mr.  Van 
Doren  says  that  on  page  19  of  the  Case  are 
underscored  the  very  passages  which  Rob¬ 
ertson  objected  to,  adding  ”it  is  a  fair  guess 
that  what  you  have  is  what  Robertson 
showed  Smith.” 

The  mention  of  the  Andre  item  just  de¬ 
scribed  is,  it  happens,  only  an  introduction 
to  our  account  of  materials  acquired  this 
year  relating  to  the  American  Revolution. 
An  extraordinary  addition  to  our  source 
materials  on  the  Revolution  was  made  when 
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Frederick  Stanhope  Peck  of  Barrington, 
Rhode  Island,  transferred  to  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  from  his  distinguished  Belton 
Court  collection  114  pamphlets  and  broad¬ 
sides  relating  chiefly  to  the  early  years  of  the 
revolt  of  the  colonies  as  it  took  form  in 
Rhode  Island  and  New  York. 

The  twenty-four  Rhode  Island  broadsides 
in  the  Peck  gift,  running  in  date  from  1776 
to  1782,  comprise  separately  printed  ordi¬ 
nances  and  acts  of  assembly  relating  to  the 
state’s  contribution  to  the  common  resist¬ 
ance.  Dealing  with  the  raising,  organiza¬ 
tion,  feeding,  and  clothing  of  troops,  they 
are  representative  of  the  wartime  legislation 
of  the  assemblies  throughout  the  colonies. 
They  offer  excellent  material  not  only  for 
the  study  of  Rhode  Island’s  part  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution  but  as  well  of  the  mechanics  by  which 
armies  were  kept  in  the  field  in  that  old- 
fashioned  war.  Quotas  to  be  raised  by  each 
town  for  the  ranks  of  the  Continental  Army, 
the  maintenance  of  a  militia  and  of  com¬ 
panies  of  alarm-men,  the  support  of  soldiers’ 
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families,  exemption  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
from  the  poll  tax,  and  the  application  of  a 
modified  draft  are  all  familiar  terms  and  con¬ 
cepts  which  suggest  that  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  and  methods  of  solving  them  have  not 
changed  as  greatly  as  might  be  expected  in 
the  century  and  a  half  between  that  day  and 
ours. 

A  greater  variety  of  interest  than  that  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Rhode  Island  legislative  en¬ 
actments  is  found  in  another  group  of  broad¬ 
sides  which  formed  an  important  part  of  Mr. 
Peck’s  gift.  Of  the  forty-seven  pieces  making 
up  this  group,  forty-three  were  issued  in  the 
period  1773—1776,  a  term  of  years  in  which 
a  slow  deepening  of  discontent  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  committees  of  correspond¬ 
ence  and  safety,  in  the  defiance  of  author¬ 
ity  expressed  by  the  destruction  of  tea  car¬ 
goes,  in  armed  opposition  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  the  assembling  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  the  assertion  of  independ¬ 
ence.  Thirty-nine  of  the  titles  in  this  group 
are  non-legislative  broadsides  published  in 
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New  York.  Here  is  a  body  of  source  material 
of  a  peculiarly  revealing  character,  for  from 
the  items  of  news  these  broadsides  contain 
may  be  constructed  a  chart  of  the  excited 
pulse  of  the  community.  The  weekly  journal 
served  well  enough  to  inform  the  public  in 
uneventful  times,  but  with  the  birth  pangs 
of  a  nation  begun  its  news  was  old  before  it 
got  into  print.  The  broadside  was  the  ad  in¬ 
terim  publication,  the  newspaper  extra  which 
kept  the  community  informed  of  events  out¬ 
side  its  borders.  From  it  in  1773,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  New  Yorkers  learned  that  as  the  tea 
ships  of  the  East  India  Company  began  to 
sail  into  the  American  harbors  resistance  to 
their  unloading  was  occurring  everywhere 
throughout  the  colonies.  In  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  late  in  November,  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  other  citizens  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  tea  already  arrived  should 
be  returned  in  the  same  ship  in  which  it  had 
come.  In  November  and  December  the 
Philadelphia  Committee  for  Tarring  and 
Feathering  warned  the  Delaware  Pilots  to  be 
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on  the  lookout  for  the  ship  Polly  and  to  give 
warning  of  her  coming.  A  reward,  the  notice 
said,  might  be  given  for  this  service,  but 
whether  or  not  that  would  be  done,  tar  and 
feathers  would  certainly  be  applied  to  any 
pilot  who  brought  the  Polly  into  the  port  of 
Philadelphia.  The  only  facsimiles  in  the 
Peck  gift  are  the  broadsides  expressing  in 
these  terms  the  ferocious  early  American 
sense  of  fun.  Then  came  the  news  from  Bos¬ 
ton:  on  December  1st  at  a  meeting  of  the 
people  at  F aneuil  Hall  it  was  determined 
that  the  tea  recently  arrived  should  not  be 
unloaded,  and  on  December  16th  a  group  of 
angry  patriots  turned  the  harbor  into  a  tea¬ 
pot  by  dumping  overboard  the  cargoes  of 
three  tea  ships.  On  the  same  day  that  this 
event  occurred  in  Boston,  the  Sons  of  Lib¬ 
erty  of  New  York  announced  a  meeting  on  a 
subject  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  at  the 
meeting,  duly  held  next  day,  resolutions 
were  adopted  declaring  anyone  to  be  an 
enemy  to  the  liberties  of  America  who 
should  give  aid  in  the  unloading,  carting,  or 
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storing  of  tea  from  the  East  India  vessels. 
Both  the  announcement  of  the  meeting  and 
its  full  record  are  among  the  Peck  broad¬ 
sides.  Somewhat  above  the  storm  but  part  of 
it  was  the  pamphlet  controversy  on  the  tea 
tax  carried  on  in  November  of  this  year  of 
1773  between  Myles  Cooper  and  John  Var- 
dill,  under  the  pseudonym  ”Poplicola,”  and 
their  patriotic  respondents,  ”A  Student  of 
Law”  and  ”A  Mechanic.”  Copies  of  both 
replies  are  in  the  Peck  gift.  One  reads  of 
these  events  in  a  formal  historical  work  of 
today  and  responds  correctly  but  with  re¬ 
straint  to  the  relation.  Reading  them  in  the 
contemporary  broadsides  and  controversial 
pieces  one  feels  their  sense  of  urgency;  the 
years  between  are  as  a  day  and  a  tingle  of 
excitement  is  communicated  to  him  across 
the  generations. 

And  so  for  the  three  ensuing  years  the 
story  unfolds  in  the  broadsides  and  the  con¬ 
troversial  pamphlets  which  came  from  the 
New  York  press.  In  1774  one  reads  of  a  local 
agitation  over  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 
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general  congress.  There  was  indignation  and 
sympathetic  protest  against  the  Boston  Port 
Bill.  Interest  was  keen  when  in  his  passage 
through  the  city  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia 
Mr.  Revere  announced  that  the  carpenters 
and  masons  of  Boston  had  staged  a  walkout 
on  the  British  authorities  of  the  city,  refus¬ 
ing  to  go  further  in  the  erection  of  barracks 
for  the  soldiers  ”upon  being  informed  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  their 
countrymen.”  Another  flurry  of  local  indig¬ 
nation  was  caused  by  the  printed  circulation 
of  a  rumor  that  Lord  North  was  about  to 
offer  a  certain  New  York  printer  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  ”as  an  Inducement  to  under¬ 
take  and  promote  Ministerial  Measures.” 
There  were  no  names  named  in  this  invid¬ 
ious  little  broadside,  but  the  troubles  of 
James  Rivington,  the  New  York  printer, 
seemed  to  begin  about  this  time,  even  though 
it  was  more  than  a  year  later  that  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Sons  of  Liberty  invaded  New  York 
and  destroyed  his  printing  establishment.  In 
the  meantime,  as  the  result  of  one  of  Riving- 
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ton’s  earlier  conflicts  with  the  popular  will 
there  had  appeared  a  broadside  poem  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  gallows  confessions  of  the 
period.  The  Last  Words,  Dying  Speech,  and 

Confession  of  J — s  R - g~~n> 

who  was  executed  at  New  Brunswick  ...  on 
the  Thirteenth  Day  of  April,  1775  must  have 
given  the  obdurate  printer  moments  of  un¬ 
happiness.  The  closing  lines  of  the  poem 
make  clear  the  existence  of  popular  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  controversial  literature 
which  Rivington  had  been  printing  in  behalf 
of  the  loyalist  point  of  view — the  Westches¬ 
ter  Farmer  pamphlets  of  Samuel  Seabury, 
the  "Causidicus”  and  "Poplicola”  papers 
of  Myles  Cooper,  and  the  virile  What  Think 
Ye  of  the  Congress  Now  of  Thomas  Brad¬ 
bury  Chandler.  In  these  lines,  probably  by 
Freneau,  the  printer  is  made  to  exclaim: 

"My  reverend  friends !  O  Cooper !  where  art  thou ! 

No  Seabury,  Chandler,  to  assist  me  now!  .  .  . 

In  vain  your  aid,  your  friendship  I  implore 

Old  Satan  has  me  now  for  ever  more." 

In  a  contemporary  hand  someone  has  writ- 
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ten  beneath  the  poem  "Rivington  has  a  Pen¬ 
sion  of  £100  a  year  settled  on  him  for  his 
faithful  Services  to  the  Ministry.  Dn.”  This 
satirical  poem  provides  material  for  the  bib¬ 
liographer  and  the  historian  of  printing  as 
well  as  for  the  historian  of  the  Revolution. 

In  1775  there  was  further  expression  of 
sympathy  in  the  New  York  broadsides  for 
beleaguered  and  blockaded  Boston;  and 
there  was  a  violent  attack  upon  His  Majesty’s 
postmaster-general  by  William  Goddard, 
who  already  had  set  up  and  was  operating 
that  Constitutional  Post-Office  which  a  few 
months  later  Congress  was  to  take  over  and 
establish  as  the  post-office  system  which  to¬ 
day  brings  us  our  letters  and  bills.  The 
House  of  Lords  debated  on  the  subject  of 
withdrawing  the  British  troops  from  Boston; 
General  Charles  Lee  sent  in  his  resignation 
as  a  British  officer  to  Lord  Barrington  in  a 
letter  of  noble  sentiment;  and  Charles  Oliver 
Bruff,  the  goldsmith  in  Maiden  Lane,  near 
the  I  ly-Market,  sniffed  the  wind  and  smell- 
ing  opportunity  in  it,  advertised  that  all 
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gentlemen  who  were  forming  themselves 
into  companies  in  defense  of  their  liberties 
could  be  quickly  supplied  by  him  with 
"SWORDS. . .  Small  Swords  Silver  mounted, 
Cut-and-thrust  and  Cutteau  De  Chase 
mounted  with  beautiful  green  Grips,  and 
Broad  Swords  .  .  .  with  Lyon  Heads,  Dog 
Heads,  Bird  Heads,  See.,”  and  other  more  or 
less  decorative  weapons  and  appurtenances 
of  a  lethal  character. 

All  this  was  the  order  of  the  day  when 
New  York  was  the  normal  American  city, 
patriotic  and  alive  to  the  idea  of  liberty. 
That  was  not  to  be  a  condition  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance.  On  June  13,  1776,  a  broadside 
appeared  in  which  the  Continental  Congress 
warned  the  citizens  of  a  coming  invasion, 
and  when  in  August  Washington  was  de¬ 
feated  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  New 
York  came  under  British  control  and  re¬ 
mained  under  it  for  the  whole  of  the  seven 
succeeding  years  of  war.  Thereafter  the 
Revolutionary  publications  that  came  out  of 
that  important  city  were  loyalist  in  tone, 
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such  pieces  as  that  uncompleted  work  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  in  this  report,  the  Case  of 
Major  John  Andre ,  a  publication  of  James 
Rivington,  who  in  1777  was  sent  back  to  the 
city  by  the  British  government  with  new 
equipment  and  a  commission  as  official 
printer. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Peck  gift  was  a 
group  of  fourteen  English  political  cartoons 
relating  to  the  American  War.  Most  of  these 
are  well-known  pieces  recorded  in  R.  T.  H. 
Halsey’s  ”Impolitical  Prints”  ( Bulletin  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library ,  November, 
1939)  and  in  the  British  Museum  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Personal  and  Political  Satires.  Some 
of  these  cartoons  are  excellently  designed 
and,  as  anyone  will  testify  who  saw  the  ex¬ 
tensive  display  of  similar  prints  relating 
chiefly  to  English  affairs  exhibited  in  the 
spring  of  1943  by  The  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library,  their  manner  and  matter  are  robust 
as  to  humor,  relentlessly  directed  to  their 
point,  insensitive,  and  tough.  They  display, 
indeed,  an  element  of  vitality  and  toughness 
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in  the  character  of  the  eighteenth-century 
Englishman  which,  though  modified  in  var¬ 
ious  senses  by  what  has  happened  in  the 
passage  of  two  centuries,  has  enabled  the 
present-day  descendant  of  John  Bull  to  with¬ 
stand  both  the  blitzkrieg  and  the  war  of 
nerves.  Inasmuch  as  the  eighteenth-century 
political  cartoon  was  inadequately  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Library,  we  feel  that  these 
specimens  of  it  were  by  no  means  the  least 
important  element  in  the  splendid  gift  made 
the  Library  by  Mr.  Peck. 

Through  the  generous  interest  of  W. 
Easton  Louttit,  Brown  ’25,  the  Library  was 
enabled  in  the  past  year  to  acquire  a  copy  of 
a  hitherto  unrecorded  edition  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States.  William  God¬ 
dard,  of  Providence,  Philadelphia,  and  Bal¬ 
timore,  printed  in  his  Maryland  Journal ,  on 
September  25,  1787,  a  copy  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  adopted  in  Philadelphia  on  September 
17th.  It  was  probably  from  this  same  setting 
of  type,  with  the  columns  rearranged,  that 
Goddard  issued  soon  thereafter  a  separate 
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single  sheet  printed  on  both  sides,  entitled 
A  Plan  of  the  New  Federal  Government  and 
bearing  the  colophon,  "Baltimore:  Printed 
by  William  Goddard,  in  Market-Street."  In 
all  likelihood,  therefore,  this  was  one  of  the 
earliest  separate  editions  of  the  Constitution. 
The  circumstance  that  it  is  printed  upon  an 
unusually  thin  paper  may  explain  why  no 
copy  of  the  piece  has  been  recorded  as  last¬ 
ing  to  the  present  time  except  this  which  the 
Library  has  acquired  through  Mr.  Louttit’s 
interest  and  cooperation. 

In  addition  to  the  books  acquired  by  gift 
described  in  the  foregoing  pages  the  Library 
has  received  from  several  friends,  both  indi¬ 
viduals  and  institutions,  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  works  of  the  period  before  1801 : 
from  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  a 
copy  of  Abraham  Ortelius,  Epitome  Theatri 
orbis  .  .  .  ,  Antwerp,  1601;  from  Leicester 
Bradner,  of  the  Brown  University  faculty, 
Lectures  on  female  Education ,  New  York, 
1794,  James  Cook,  A  Voyage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean ,  New  York,  1796,  Sketches  of  the  His- 
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tory  .  .  .  of  the  Fair  Sex ,  Philadelphia,  1797, 
A  Short  Account  of  the  Naval  Actions  of  the 
last  War ,  London,  1790,  and  Psalms ,  care¬ 
fully  suited  to  the  Christian  Worship ,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1793 ;  from  Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop, 
of  Boston,  an  incomplete  copy  of  The  Massa - 
chuset  Psalter ,  Boston,  1709,  which  helps  to 
complete  the  Library’s  imperfect  copy  of 
that  work;  from  Lathrop  C.  Harper,  of  New 
York,  a  blank  form  of  about  1710,  probably 
printed  in  New  York  by  William  Bradford; 
from  Stuart  W.  Jackson  of  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  a  holograph  letter  of  1814  from  Pres¬ 
ident  Kirkland  of  Harvard  to  Tristram  Bur¬ 
ges  of  Providence  concerning  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  Art  of  Writing ,  by  John  Jenkins ; 
from  the  John  Hay  Library,  several  alma¬ 
nacs,  chap  books,  and  American  imprints 
appropriate  to  our  collection;  from  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Historical  Society,  an  early  Amer¬ 
ican  print;  from  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  of 
Providence,  a  timely  and  trenchant  defense 
of  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  entitled  A  Let¬ 
ter  from  George  Nicholas ,  in  Kentucky,  to 
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his  Friend,  in  Virginia ,  Lexington,  1798, 
and  Peter  Schenk’s  Delight  Full  Sea  Land, 
and  River  Prospects  (English  version  of 
title),  Amsterdam,  c.  1700;  from  Carleton 
D.  Morse,  Brown  ’13,  a  manuscript  letter 
of  1796  relating  to  the  business  of  Brown, 
Benson  &:  Ives;  from  Howard  S.  Mott,  of 
New  York,  an  undated  advertisement  of 
the  bookseller,  Edward  Worden ;  from  Her¬ 
bert  Reichner,  of  New  York,  Supplement 
au  Journal  de  Francfort ,  of  December  24, 
1796,  and  January  15,  1797,  containing  part 
of  Washington’s  Farewell  Address;  from 
Henry  Stevens,  Son  8c  Stiles,  of  London, 
Thomas  Davenport,  A  brief  Manifestation 
or  The  State  and  Case  of  the  Quakers ,  London, 
1664;  from  Henry  R.  Wagner,  of  San  Ma¬ 
rino,  California,  the  beautifully  rubricated 
transcript  made  for  Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbal- 
ceta  of  a  group  of  papers  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  which  the  Mex¬ 
ican  scholar  published  in  1892  as  the  Codice 
Mendieta .  Documentos  Franciscanos ,  forming 
volumes  four  and  five  of  his  series  frNueva 
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Coleccion  de  Documentos  para  la  Historia 
de  Mexico”;  from  Arthur  E.  Watson,  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus  of  engineering  in  Brown 
University,  The  Providence  Gazette  and 
Country  Journal  of  April  22,  1775,  bearing 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington;  and 
from  George  Parker  Winship,  two  editions 
of  Gaifer,  The  Conversion  of  a  Mehometan , 
New  London,  1773  and  1775. 

Books  of  a  later  date,  comprising  reprints 
of  articles,  monographs,  and  reports,  useful 
in  the  reference  work  of  the  Library,  were 
received  from  the  following  individuals  and 
institutions :  Randolph  G.  Adams ;  the  Aker- 
man-Standard  Company;  John  Eliot  Alden; 
the  Alderman  Library;  Jay  W.  Beswick; 
Miss  Julia  F.  Bourgeois;  Richard  LeBaron 
Bowen;  Julian  P.  Boyd;  S.  Broches;  Lloyd 

A.  Brown;  Curt  F.  Biihler;  the  Dominion 
of  Canada;  Guiomar  de  Carvalho  Franco; 

G.  R.  G.  Conway;  Gabriel  Debien;  Robert 

B.  Downs;  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of 
Baltimore ;  Miss  Barbara  Gilmore ;  Lawrence 

H.  Gipson;  Lewis  Hanke;  William  T.  Has- 
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tings;  Charles  F.  Heartman;  Alfred  J.  Jack- 
son;  William  A.  Jackson;  William  M.  Jacobs; 
the  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Kinsolving;  Carl  Ludwig 
Lokke ;  Wigberto  Jimenez  Moreno;  the  Ses- 
quicentenmal  Commission,  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky;  the  Lakeside  Press  of  Chicago; 
Irving  A.  Leonard;  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie; 
the  Rev.  Harvey  B.  Marks;  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society;  the  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society;  the  Meriden  Gravure  Com¬ 
pany;  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf;  Fulmer  Mood; 
John  Hill  Morgan;  Charles  L.  Mowat;  Ray 
Nash;  the  National  Gallery  of  Art;  A.  R. 
Nykl;  Edmundo  O’Gorman;  John  W.  Olm¬ 
sted;  Leonardo  Olschki;  Francis  R.  Packard; 
J.  Roberto  Paez;  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits;  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Library;  Boies 
Penrose;  Juan  de  Perez  Galaz;  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library;  Mrs.  Thomas  Ives  Hare 
Powel;  G.  R.  F.  Prowse;  Lowell  Ragatz;  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society;  Archibald 
F.  Robertson;  Emilio  Rodriguez  Demorizi; 
William  G.  Roelker;  Manuel  Romero  de 
Terreros;  Scholars’  Facsimiles  8c  Reprints; 
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James  F.  Shearer;  Clifford  K.  Shipton;  Miss 
Hope  Smith;  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
the  Southworth-Anthoensen  Press ;  Thomas 
W.  Streeter;  Miss  Ella  Dunbar  Temple;  the 
Tracy  W.  McGregor  Library  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia;  George  B.  Utley;  Henry  R. 
Wagner;  Mrs.  Peggy  Wes  ter  field;  Mrs.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Nicholson  White;  William  White;  the 
William  L.  Clements  Library;  J.  Walter 
Wilson;  Carl  R.  Woodward;  and  Lawrence 
C.  Wroth. 

The  Brown  University  Microfilm  Project 
for  the  copying  of  Latin  American  books  not 
found  in  the  University  libraries  has  been 
responsible  for  the  acquisition  of  microfilm 
copies  of  1,872  books.  The  material  thus 
acquired  adds  notably  to  the  resources  of¬ 
fered  by  the  University  to  the  student  of 
Latin  America.  The  copying  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  so  far  by  field  agents  working  in  the 
collection  of  Jose  Toribio  Medina,  now  a 
part  of  the  National  Library  of  Chile.  The 
next  collection  to  be  visited  by  the  copyist 
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was  to  have  been  the  National  Library  of 
Peru,  but  unhappily  that  institution  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  the  spring  of  1943,  a  calam¬ 
ity  of  international  bearing  which  was  one 
of  several  factors  compelling  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  completion  of  the  project. 

The  death  of  William  Vail  Kellen,  Brown 
’72,  on  December  20,  1942,  brought  to  an 
end  a  long  relationship  with  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 
When  Mr.  Kellen  resigned  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Management  of  the  Library  in  1934 
he  was  the  only  active  member  of  that  body 
as  originally  constituted  by  the  Corporation 
in  the  year  1901.  In  our  Report  for  1933- 
1934  we  commented  upon  the  character  of 
Mr.  Kellen’s  service  to  the  Library  and  re¬ 
corded  our  regret  at  its  termination.  At  this 
time  we  give  expression  to  a  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal  loss  at  the  death  of  a  friend  and  the 
passing  of  a  figure  distinguished  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  several  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts  institutions  devoted  to  his¬ 
tory  and  letters. 
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The  staff  of  the  Library  in  the  current 
year  has  comprised,  in  addition  to  the  Li¬ 
brarian,  Marion  W.  Adams,  Jeannette  D. 
Black,  and  Woodley  L.  Wright.  Mr.  Wright 
replaced  as  technical  assistant  Paul  W.  Ben¬ 
son,  whose  valuable  service  to  the  Library 
in  that  position  was  interrupted  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1942,  when  he  was  inducted  into  the 
army.  He  is  now  a  sergeant  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces. 

In  November,  1942,  Professor  James 
Blaine  Hedges  was  elected  by  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  serve  on  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  as  a  substitute  for  Commander  Wil¬ 
liam  Davis  Miller,  USNR,  who  has  been  in 
active  service  since  the  summer  of  1941. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Henry  Merritt  Wriston 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 
James  Blaine  Hedges 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth 
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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1,  1900 .  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  transferred  to  Brown 
University  in  May,  1904.  Mr.  Brown’s  will  also 
provided  $ 150,000  for  a  building,  together 
with  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Henry  Merritt  Wriston, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  James  Blaine  Hedges,  serving  in  place  of 
Commander  William  Davis  Miller,  U.S.N.R., 
and  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe.  The  Librarian  is 
Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906-10  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 


THE  year  1943-1944,  for  which  this 
Report  is  made,  has  been  a  significant 
one  in  the  history  of  the  Library.  The  event 
which  more  than  any  other  makes  that  state¬ 
ment  true  was  the  creation  by  friends  of  the 
institution  of  an  organization  known  as  ’The 
Associates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary.'' 

J 

On  the  evening  of  January  10,  1944,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  guests  of  the  Committee 
of  Management  met  in  the  building  to  listen 
to  addresses  on  the  subject  of  the  Library 
and  its  needs  by  Dr.  Henry  Merritt  Wriston, 
President  ol  the  University;  Mr.  Wilmarth 
Sheldon  Lewis,  of  Farmington,  Connecticut; 
Mr.  Thomas  Winthrop  Streeter,  of  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey;  Professor  James  Blaine 
Hedges,  of  Brown  University;  and  the  Li¬ 
brarian.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses, 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  John  Nich¬ 
olas  Brown,  declared  that  by  their  pres¬ 
ence  the  friends  assembled  had  effectually 
created  the  proposed  organization  and  that 
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The  Associates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  would  thenceforth  be  considered  as 
in  existence.  At  a  meeting  next  day  officers 
were  appointed  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
serve  also  as  the  executive  committee  of  the 
organization,  namely,  Mr.  Lewis,  chairman, 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  and  Mr.  Streeter, 
vice-chairmen.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mr.  Harold  C.  Field,  consented  to 
act  as  treasurer,  and  the  Librarian  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  Committee  of  Management’s  plans  for 
this  organization,  Mr.  Lewis  encouraged  the 
idea,  stimulated  the  earliest  efforts,  and  sup¬ 
ported  every  forward  step  with  counsel 
based  upon  his  experience  in  the  formation 
and  conduct  of  similar  bodies.  We  are  grate¬ 
ful  for  his  willingness  to  go  further  with  us 
by  acting  as  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  report  of  these  meetings,  sent  to  a 
large  number  of  individuals  throughout  the 
country,  was  accompanied  by  an  invitation 
to  join  the  Associates  through  making  a  con- 
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tribution  to  its  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  program  of  publication.  In  response 
to  this  invitation  181  contributions,  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  sum  of  $9,360,  were  made  to  the 
Associates  fund  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1943-1944.  Half  of  this  amount,  it  should 
be  said,  represented  a  single  contribution 
from  a  friend  whose  helpfulness  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  of  a 
character  for  which  we  have  no  adequate 
words  of  description.  The  executive  com- 
nnttee  at  once  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  the  Associates  fund  m  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  increase  of  the  collection  and 
the  publication  of  A  History  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  and  Guide  to  its  Col¬ 
lections.  In  the  ensuing  section  of  this  Report 
is  found  a  description  of  the  books,  maps, 
and  manuscripts  purchased  through  the  aid 
of  the  newly  formed  organization. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  generation  to 
speak  of  the  effectiveness  of  bodies  of  the 
sort  thus  constituted  in  advancing  the  in- 


terests  of  institutions  which  live  upon  en- 
dowments.  In  our  report  of  the  founding 
meeting,  summarizing  the  gist  of  the  several 
speeches,  we  wrote  this  sentence,  ”The  type 
of  organization  created  at  this  meeting,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  designated,  whether  'Asso¬ 
ciates,’  as  in  this  instance,  or  ’Friends,’  as 
in  many  others,  is  a  proven  method  of  giving 
aid  to  institutions,  the  simple  and  natural 
way  to  put  the  force  of  a  community,  local 
and  general,  behind  an  institution  whose 
wrork  is  felt  to  be  valuable,  whether  that  in¬ 
stitution  is  a  school,  a  philanthropic  enter¬ 
prise,  a  museum,  or  a  library.”  Our  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  these  words  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  response  made  to  them 
on  the  part  of  our  Associates. 

The  function  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Associates  is  not,  however,  to  be  merely  that 
of  contributing  to  the  Library’s  book  funds. 
It  will  sponsor  certain  exhibitions  put  on  by 
the  Library;  its  name  will  appear  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  an  occasional  Library  publication; 
and  it  will  act  in  general  as  an  agency  in 
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stimulating  the  great  potentialities  of  the 
institution  for  the  service  of  American  schol¬ 
arship  and  for  the  preservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  American  tradition  in  thought 
and  living.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  Report 
will  be  found  the  names  of  the  friends  who, 
m  forming  this  agency,  have  done  so  much 
to  enlarge  the  Library’s  faith  in  itself  and  in 
its  power  of  accomplishment. 

The  Library’s  records  for  the  year  1943- 
1944  show  a  total  of  1,389  visits  to  the  build¬ 
ing.  Of  these  457  were  for  purposes  of  re¬ 
search,  the  remainder  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  exhibitions  put  on  in  that 
twelvemonth  period.  In  Reports  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  war  years  we  have  commented  upon 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  research  ear¬ 
ned  on  with  the  aid  of  our  materials.  The 
conditions  which  brought  about  that  situa¬ 
tion  remain  unchanged.  Unchanged  also 
remains  our  conviction  that  in  the  years  after 
the  war  the  study  of  history,  or  of  any  sub¬ 
ject,  indeed,  that  pertains  to  the  ideas  by 
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which  men  and  nations  are  guided,  will  be 
resumed  with  a  freshened  interest  and  vigor. 
It  is  because  of  the  belief  here  expressed 
that  we  have  worked  persistently  at  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  publication  designed  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  general  and  special  collections  of 
the  Library  and  to  its  ability  to  serve  the  in¬ 
vestigator  in  many  fields  of  American  in¬ 
terest. 

The  publication  program  here  defined  be¬ 
gan  with  the  Annual  Report  for  1942-1943, 
issued  in  October,  1943.  This  customary 
production  was  followed  by  an  edition  in 
facsimile  of  a  map  which  we  designate  in¬ 
formally  as  the  ”  William  Penn  Map  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  of  1681.”  Attached  to  the  original 
map  are  four  columns  of  printed  description. 
Map  and  description  together  form  one  of 
the  earliest  Pennsylvania  colonization  tracts, 
an  item  sufficiently  unusual  and  important 
to  justify  its  inclusion  in  our  series  of  map 
facsimiles.  This  member  of  the  series  was 
reproduced  by  collotype  and  painted  by 
stencil  in  the  colors  of  the  original.  With  it 
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was  issued  a  descriptive  note  of  four  pages 
embodying  a  study  of  the  map  and  of  its 
previously  overlooked  significance  in  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Colonies.  The  two 
hundred  copies  printed  were  offered  for 
sale  at  the  cost  price  of  five  dollars  each. 

On  the  basis  of  an  exhibition  of  maps  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  put 
on  by  the  Library  in  the  spring  of  1943,  a 
monograph  has  been  prepared  entitled  The 
Early  Cartography  of  the  Pacific.  Copiously 
illustrated  by  twenty-two  double-page  col¬ 
lotype  reproductions  of  maps,  copied  chiefly 
from  printed  and  manuscript  originals  in  our 
possession,  this  study  will  occupy  the  June— 
September,  1944,  double  issue  of  the  Papers 
of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America.  A 
small  number  of  reprints  of  the  monograph 
will  be  made  and  offered  for  sale  in  book 
form.  Mr.  Lathrop  C.  Harper  and  Mr.  Fred 
Anthoensen,  members  of  our  Associates, 
have  generously  assisted  the  Library  in  de¬ 
fraying  the  costs  of  this  separate  publication. 

Another  study  prepared  with  the  special 
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resources  of  the  Library  as  its  background 
is  entitled  Some  Reflections  on  the  Book  Arts 
in  Mexico.  This  smaller  work,  with  fifteen 
full-page  illustrations,  is  to  be  published  by 
the  Department  of  Graphic  Arts  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  College  Library  under  the  direction  of 
Carl  Purington  Rollins,  Printer  to  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  Finally,  there  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer  the  manuscript  of  the  book  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  as  the  first  publication  of 
the  Associates,  A  History  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  and  Guide  to  its  Collections. 
A  copy  of  this  book  of  ninety  pages  with 
numerous  illustrations  will  be  sent  to  each 
Associate ;  the  remainder  of  the  edition  will 
be  reserved  for  use  when  the  coming  of 
peace  repeoples  the  seminars  of  the  univer¬ 
sities. 

Most  readers  of  this  Report  are  familiar 
with  the  scope  of  the  Library’s  collecting, 
its  policy  of  attempting  to  secure  for  the  use 
of  students  everything  concerning  the  west¬ 
ern  hemisphere  printed  before  1801,  whether 
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it  has  to  do  with  North,  South,  or  Central 
America.  That  policy  has  been  maintained 
for  a  century  past.  In  some  years  chance  or 
deliberate  choice  has  eflected  an  emphasis 
upon  one  section  or  another  of  this  great 
field,  but  an  examination  of  the  annual  ac¬ 
cretions  to  the  Library's  resources  will  show 
that  throughout  the  decades  impartiality  has 
generally  been  practiced  in  the  purchase  of 
materials.  The  acquisitions  of  this  year  have 
proved  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Vir¬ 
tually  every  one  of  the  major  interests  of  the 
institution  is  represented  in  the  two  hundred 
and  six  books,  manuscripts,  maps,  and  prints 
added  to  the  collection  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1943-1944. 

The  first  purchase  by  the  Library  with 
the  financial  aid  of  the  Associates  was  de¬ 
signed  to  strengthen  its  collection  of  books 
on  the  Spanish  Southwest  of  the  United 
States,  the  large  area  comprised  chiefly 
within  the  bounds  of  the  present  states  of 
Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  California. 
John  Carter  Brown  was  one  of  the  first  col- 
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lectors  to  show  an  interest  in  the  materials 
relating  to  this  section,  and  those  who  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  development  of  the 
Library  have  maintained  that  interest  with 
good  effect.  The  last  time  we  wrote  of  this 
collection  in  one  of  our  Reports  we  were 
able  to  say  that  of  the  268  located  titles  and 
editions  of  titles  in  Henry  R.  Wagner’s 
bibliography,  The  Spanish  Southwest ,  there 
were  to  be  found  on  our  shelves  a  total  of 
141 .  Our  recent  purchase  increases  this  num¬ 
ber  by  one  title  only,  but  it  happens  that 
this  single  item  is  a  book  which  occupies  a 
position  of  importance  in  the  bibliographical 
structure  of  the  subject.  It  is,  in  brief,  the 
volume  which  contains  the  first  publication 
in  print  of  the  exploration  by  Antonio  de 
Espejo  of  the  country  which  came  to  be 
called  New  Mexico.  That  event  opened  a 
new  era  in  the  growth  of  Spanish  imperial 
interests  in  North  America. 

Antonio  de  Espejo,  merchant,  minor  offi¬ 
cial,  and  landowner,  found  himself  in  Santa 
Barbara  in  northern  Mexico  when  news 
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came  that  two  determined  Franciscan  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  in  danger  of  their  lives  among 
the  Indians  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  Espejo  was  in  Santa  Barbara  at 
that  time  as  a  fugitive  from  justice.  If  we 
were  speaking  very  informally  we  might 
even  say  that  at  this  time  he  was  ”on  the 
lam  trying  to  beat  a  murder  rap.”  It  occurred 
to  him  in  this  uncomfortable  moment  that 
his  position  would  be  improved  in  the  eyes 
of  the  government  if  he  could  perform  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  public  service.  At  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  therefore,  he  equipped  an  expedition 
and  set  forth  to  rescue  the  overzealous  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Though  he  and  his  companions 
learned  soon  after  their  departure  that  the 
friars  had  already  joined  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs,  they  determined  to  go  on  with  their 
journey,  transferring  its  primary  emphasis 
from  rescue  to  exploration.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  indeed,  that  from  the  beginning  the 
idea  of  Espejo  and  his  followers  had  been  as 
much  to  prospect  for  minerals  as  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  Franciscans,  but  we  need  not  pry 
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too  deeply  into  their  motivation.  All  this 
was  in  the  years  1582  and  1583.  When  they 
returned  to  Mexico  in  the  later  year  they  had 
added  appreciably  to  existing  knowledge  in 
terms  of  American  geography  and  American 
economic  resources.  From  their  reports  of 
mineral  deposits  in  New  Mexico  arose  the 
official  interest  in  that  country  which  brought 
about  the  conquest  of  it  by  Juan  de  Onate 
in  1598. 

The  Espejo  narrative  attained  contempo¬ 
rary  currency  in  a  publication  where  it  would 
never  be  looked  for  in  the  usual  course.  In 
1581  the  King  of  Spain  had  sent  westward 
an  embassy  bearing  gifts  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  but  for  reasons  of  policy  the  mission 
was  abandoned  when  it  had  got  as  far  as 
Mexico.  Among  the  churchmen  and  lesser 
politicals  who  made  up  the  embassy  was 
Juan  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  an  Augustinian 
friar.  One  gets  the  impression  that  the  mis¬ 
sion  meant  a  great  deal  to  Fray  Juan,  that, 
indeed,  he  had  sent  his  heart  ahead  of  it  to 
far  Cathay.  After  his  return  to  Spain  in  1582, 
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he  began  at  once  the  task  of  writing  from 
various  sources  a  history  of  the  land  for 
which  the  embassy  had  been  destined.  There 
appeared  in  Rome  in  1585,  bearing  his  name, 
the  first  edition  of  the  work  we  know  as  the 
Historic i  de  las  Cosas  mas  notables  del  gran 
Reyno  de  la  China .  One  of  the  sections  of 
this  book,  the  "Itinerario  del  Nuevo  Mundo,” 
by  Father  Martin  Ignacio,  contained,  in  its 
account  of  the  route  from  Spain  to  China 
and  return,  a  description  of  the  country  of 
New  Spain.  As  a  bit  of  fresh  news  indicating 
the  up-to-date  character  of  the  work,  a  brief 
reference  was  made  in  this  portion  of  the 
Itinerario”  to  the  New  Mexican  expedition 
of  Espejo.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this 
edition  of  his  book  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza 
seems  to  have  encountered  in  Spain  the 
agent  whom  Espejo  had  sent  to  represent 
his  interests  at  court.  That  agent  happened 
to  be  the  friar’s  own  brother,  Pedro  Gon¬ 
zalez.  It  was  from  him,  in  all  probability, 
that  he  secured  a  copy  of  Espejo’s  personal 
narrative  of  the  New  Mexican  expedition, 
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and  when  in  1586  he  brought  out  in  Madrid, 
through  the  publisher  Querino  Gerardo, 
another  edition  of  his  book,  he  interpolated 
that  narrative  as  Chapters  VII-X  of  the 
'Ttinerario.”  It  was  a  copy  of  this  edition, 
the  first  with  the  full  Espejo  narrative  (Wag¬ 
ner,  Spanish  Southwest ,  No.  7y),  which  we 
secured  this  year,  thus  adding  a  keystone 
piece  to  a  group  of  books  on  the  Southwest 
of  the  United  States  already  distinguished 
for  its  completeness  and  for  its  possession 
of  many  great  rarities.  Other  copies  of  the 
book  are  found  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional, 
Madrid,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  A  good  deal  might  be 
written  of  the  bibliographical  features  of  the 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  Historia ,  but  that  has 
been  done  definitively  by  Mr.  Wagner,  whose 
work,  The  Spanish  Southwest ,  has  already 
been  cited  in  this  account  of  the  book.  It  is 
enough  to  record  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  of  description  and  travel  of 
its  day.  The  men  of  that  day,  indeed,  were 
thirsty  for  knowledge  of  distant  lands.  By 
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the  year  1656  there  had  been  published 
some  thirty-seven  editions  of  the  work,  with 
and  without  the  Espejo  relation,  in  Spanish, 
French,  English,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
and  Latin,  and  several  separate  editions  of 
the  Itinerario”  and  the  Espejo  relation 
alone.  It  is  appropriate  that  this  first  use  of 
the  funds  of  the  Associates  should  have  been 
to  secure  a  book  which  combines  two  of  the 
Library  s  traditional  interests — the  Spanish 
empire  in  America  and  the  early  history  and 
description  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
United  States  as  now  constituted. 


In  the  Report  of  the  Library  for  1927— 
1928,  we  wrote  of  our  purchase  that  year  of 
a  copy  of  the  Tesoro  de  Medicinas ,  of  1674,  a 
medical  manual  compiled  by  the  hermit  Gre¬ 
gorio  Lopez,  and  first  published  in  Mexico 
City  m  1672.  It  is  clear  to  anyone  who  reads 
the  passage  referred  to  that  we  were  pleased 
with  the  book  less  for  its  importance  in  sci¬ 
entific  history  than  because  it  was  the  work 
of  one  whose  simplicity  humbled  the  proud 
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and  drew  to  him  the  love  and  admiration  of 
his  fellow  men  of  every  station.  ”What  are 
you  meditating  upon?”  asked  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Manila,  standing  before  the  her¬ 
mitage  at  Santa  Fe  near  Mexico  City  where 
Lopez  spent  his  later  years.  ”Upon  the  love 
of  God  and  my  neighbor,”  replied  Lopez. 
”Whv,”  said  the  prelate,  ”you  gave  me  the 
same  reply  when  I  asked  you  that  question 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  Valley  of  Ate- 
mayac.”  ”Upon  that  alone  have  I  meditated 
all  my  life,”  was  the  answer  of  the  hermit. 
And  according  to  all  testimony  he  spoke 
the  simple  truth.  To  his  cell  came  the  In¬ 
dians  to  be  taught  and  to  be  healed  by  medi¬ 
cines  compounded  of  native  herbs,  and 
there,  too,  came  the  great  viceroy  Don  Luis 
de  Velasco  to  discuss  his  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  by  the  hour  with  one  who  was  wise, 
guileless,  and  without  ambition.  Because  of 
his  humble  belief  that  the  religious  life  was 
not  his  vocation,  he  never  joined  one  of  the 
orders  for  which  his  zeal  and  learning  so 
clearly  fitted  him.  He  detached  himself  from 
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all  earthly  ties.  "God  is  my  father,"  he  said, 
and  my  brothers  are  dead. ”  Here  was  one 
of  those  lives,  given  wholly  to  self-denial 
and  service,  with  which  the  history  of  the 
Iberian  peoples  abounds.  Sometimes  in  the 
drama  of  La  tin- American  history  the  accept¬ 
able  sacrifice  of  their  lives  is  obscured  by 
the  brilliance,  the  courage,  and  the  violence 
in  action  of  the  soldiers  and  explorers,  and 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  prelates  and  the 
administrators  who  strut  that  crowded  stafe. 
One  of  those  who  most  loved  our  Gregorio 
was  Father  Francisco  Lossa,  who  in  1589 
was  sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico  to 
investigate  the  life  of  this  man  whose  simple 
goodness  had  failed  to  protect  him  against 
the  charge  of  hypocrisy  and  spiritual  ex¬ 
travagance.  Father  Lossa  was  so  moved  by 
what  he  saw  that  he  gave  up  his  curacy  of 
the  cathedral  in  Mexico  City  and  joined  the 
hermit  m  ins  retreat.  It  is  to  him  that  we  owe 
the  biography  of  Lopez  which,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Mexico  City  in  1613,  appeared 
thereafter  in  eight  editions  in  Spanish  in 
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Mexico,  Madrid,  and  Seville,  and  several 
times  elsewhere  in  translation  into  French 
and  English.  The  collecting  of  these  edi¬ 
tions,  nine  of  which  are  now  in  the  Library, 
has  been  one  of  our  special  interests  for  a 
good  many  years,  but  it  was  not  until  this 
year  that  we  found  available  for  purchase  a 
copy  of  the  first  of  them,  published  long 
after  the  author’s  death  in  1596.  This  im¬ 
portant  book,  La  Vida ,  que  hizo  el  siervo  de 
Dios  Gregorio  Lopez ,  en  algunos  lugares  de 
esta  Nueua  Espana ,  of  Francisco  Lossa, 
Mexico,  1613,  is  recorded  in  Medina,  La 
Imprenta  en  Mexico ,  No.  276,  and  more  fully 
in  Andrade,  Ensayo ,  I,  No.  50. 

A  third  addition  to  our  works  of  Latin- 
American  interest  has  to  do  with  a  subject 
of  high  importance  in  the  life  of  Spain  and 
its  colonies,  that  is,  with  the  Opiate  fleet” 
which  carried  annually  from  America  to 
Spain  that  treasure  in  silver  which  effec¬ 
tually  altered  the  economy  of  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Natu- 
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rally  to  Spain's  enemies  this  transportation 
of  the  wealth  of  Pern  and  Mexico  across  the 
lonely  seas  meant  opportunity.  Very  soon  a 
convoy  system  was  developed  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  and  along  the  Gulf  and  Carib¬ 
bean  routes  were  established  fortified  har¬ 
bors  for  emergency  shelter.  Generally  the 
fleet  got  home,  but  recognition  of  that  fact 
did  not  prevent  the  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  from  frequent  attempts  to  reduce  its 
average  of  performance.  So  successful  was 
one  of  these  attacks  and  so  catastrophic  was 
the  resulting  loss  to  Spain  that  some  have 
thought  of  it  as  the  turning  point  of  the 
Spanish  power  in  both  Europe  and  America. 
It  was  in  September,  1628,  that  a  fleet  sent 
out  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  under 
Admiral  Pieter  Eleyn  encountered  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  entire  plate  fleet  in  Matanzas  Bay 
on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Cuba.  The 
booty  was  enormous;  with  something  like 
fifteen  million  guilders  added  to  its  treasury, 
the  Company  was  able  to  declare  a  fifty  per 
cent  dividend.  Heyn  was  the  great  man  of 
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the  hour.  His  jubilant  countrymen  in  1628 
and  1629  issued  in  broadside  and  pamphlet 
form  at  least  fifteen  trumpet  blasts  of 
triumph  because  of  his  shattering  victory 
over  the  former  mistress  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  The  case  was  far  different  with  the 
Spanish.  Naturally  there  was  little  concern¬ 
ing  the  episode  published  by  its  victims,  for 
there  was  no  point  in  advertising  an  enor¬ 
mous  loss  in  wealth  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  loss  in  military  face  which  the  coun¬ 
try  had  suffered  since  the  defeat  of  the  Ar¬ 
mada  by  the  English  forty  years  before.  In 
the  existing  bibliographies  one  finds  none 
of  those  news  sheets  which  events  of  this 
magnitude  customarily  brought  out  from 
the  Spanish  presses,  as  for  example  when, 
in  1633  and  1638,  the  convoy  successfully 
beat  off  the  Dutch  attacks  of  those  years. 
The  government  must  have  acted  swiftly  to 
apply  the  censorship  when  in  1628  the  news 
of  Matanzas  Bay  came  to  Seville  and  Madrid. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1631  that  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  in  Madrid  a  semi-official  pub- 
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lication,  intended,  doubtless,  for  limited  cir¬ 
culation,  in  which  are  found  the  charge  and 
case  against  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  con¬ 
voy?  prepared  by  the  lawyer  whom  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  had  appointed  to  con¬ 
duct  the  prosecution.  In  this  document  the 
celebrated  Juan  deSolorzano  Pereira  charged 
General  Juan  de  Benavides  Bazan  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Juan  de  Leoz  with  a  dreadful  malfea¬ 
sance  of  duty  in  that  they  not  only  lost  the 
battle  to  Pieter  Heyn  but  ingloriously  aban¬ 
doned  the  fleet  to  its  fate  in  Matanzas  Bay. 
In  all  probability  that  document  in  its 
printed  form  was  issued  only  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  judges  and  officers  of  the 
court.  Two  copies  at  most  have  been  re¬ 
corded  as  existing  in  this  century,  and 
neither  of  these  (according  to  Sabin,  No. 
86531)  is  to  be  found  in  an  American  library. 
The  probability  of  securing  a  copy  of  this 
printed  piece  being  what  it  is,  that  is  to  say, 
very  small  indeed,  we  felt  that  something 
good  had  happened  to  us  when  through  the 
thoughtfulness  of  one  of  our  Associates  we 
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were  put  in  the  way  of  purchasing  a  Spanish 
manuscript  which  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
less  than  the  text  of  the  Solorzano  charge 
and  argument  against  the  Admiral  and  the 
General.  To  the  best  of  our  belief  this  manu¬ 
script  contains  all  the  matter  of  the  printed 
book.  It  has  indications  of  being  a  copy,  per¬ 
haps  one  of  several,  prepared  for  the  court, 
and  for  that  reason  it  probably  antedates 
the  printed  work.  It  seems  to  have  been 
written  by  a  secretary  or  professional  scribe 
rather  than  by  Solorzano  himself,  but  what¬ 
ever  its  origin  or  history  it  takes  its  place  on 
our  shelves  as  an  important  addition  to  the 
many  plate  fleet  pieces  in  the  Library,  and 
especially  to  the  nine  Dutch  pieces  we  own 
having  to  do  with  the  Pieter  Heyn  victory 
at  Matanzas  Bay.  Its  title  is  Discurso,  y  Ale - 
gacion  en  Derecho  .  .  .  contra  el  General  Dn. 
Juan  de  Benavides  Bazan,  y  Almirante  Dn. 
Juan  de  Leoz  .  .  .  y  otros  Consortes.  En  razoii 
de  haver  desamparado  la  Flota  de  su  cargo , 
que  el  aho  de  1 628  ven'ia  ...  de  la  Provincia 
de  JVueba-Espaha ,  dexandola ,  sin  hacer  de - 
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fenza  .  .  .  en  memos  del  Cosario  Olandes.  It 
happens,  furthermore,  that  this  work  pre¬ 
sents  to  us  another  face  of  interest.  Because 
of  their  special  place  in  Latin-American  polit¬ 
ico-legal  history  the  Library  has  acquired 
from  time  to  time  several  works  of  the  great 
Solorzano.  There  are  found  in  the  Library 
his  Politico  Indiana,  De  Indiarum  Jure ,  and 
Emblemata  Centum.  The  addition  to  these 
of  a  Solorzano  legal  document  in  an  unusual 
form  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  historian 
of  Latin-American  institutions. 


This  talk  of  treasure  fleets  and  the  harry¬ 
ing  of  the  Don  by  the  Dutchman  Pieter 
Heyn  brings  to  mind  a  desperate  enemy  of 
Spam  of  another  nation.  We  have  written 
here  frequently  of  the  admirable  lot  of  books 
and  pamphlets  in  the  Library  on  the  life  and 
exploits  of  the  English  hero,  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  This  year  we  are  recording  additions 
to  those  materials  in  monographic  rather 
than  bibliographic  form.  Our  group  of  en¬ 
graved  portraits  of  the  Admiral  was  made 
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more  important  and  immensely  more  inter¬ 
esting  by  the  addition  to  it  of  three  prints 
given  by  individual  Associates.  Two  of  these 
were  presented  by  Commander  Henry  C. 
Taylor,  U.S.N.R.,  himself  an  active  collector 
of  early  English  Americana  and  books  re¬ 
lating  to  the  history  and  practice  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  more  significant  of  the  two  prints 
given  us  by  Commander  Taylor  w  as  a  large 
oblong  broadside,  of  Austrian  or  German  ori¬ 
gin,  measuring  llj  by  22\  inches.  Though 
a  single  composition  printed  from  a  single 
plate  the  design,  broadly  speaking,  shows 
three  separate  divisions.  At  the  left  of  the 
print  is  seen  the  representation  of  a  ship 
in  process  of  being  loaded  by  toiling  sail¬ 
or  men  with  barrels  and  bales  and  munitions 
of  war;  at  the  right  is  the  full-length  por¬ 
trait  of  Drake  in  armor  with  the  legend 
”Franciscus  Draeck.  Nobilissimus  Eques 
Angliae.  Is  est  qui  toto  t  (sic)  terrarum  orbe 
circumducto  jj  id  circumducto  pernosco  in 
longitudine,  in  latitudine  est  impossibile, 
etc.”;  and  in  the  center  is  a  poem  in  German 
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occupying  two  columns  of  twenty-five  lines 
each.  The  figure  and  face  of  Drake  are  skill¬ 
fully  engraved,  and  though  the  countenance 
is  somewhat  idealized  it  is  sufficiently  like 
that  of  other  contemporary  engravings  to 
remove  it  from  the  classification  of  imagi¬ 
nary  portraiture.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date 
of  this  broadside,  though  the  phraseology 
and  sense  of  the  poem  seem  to  suggest  that 
it  was  published  in  the  lifetime  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  first  line,  cast  in  the  present  tense, 
reads,  in  translation: 

r  Here  I,  Drake,  in  England  stand.” 

The  succeeding  lines  acclaim  Drake  as  a  de¬ 
fender  of  Protestantism  and  of  the  particular 
doctrines  upon  which  the  reformed  English 
Church  had  taken  its  stand.  Drake  died  in 
1596.  It  seems  unlikely  that  a  poem  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  affirming  in  the  present 
tense  that  he  was  England’s  defender  would 
have  been  published  after  his  death.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  bit  of  continental 
Protestant  propaganda  was  issued  at  the 
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time  the  Armada  was  threatening  England. 
Equally  well  it  could  have  been  published 
soon  after  the  repulse  of  the  Armada  in 
1588.  In  any  case  the  portrait  is  close  in 
time  to  the  so-called  Hondius  portrait  of 
Drake  which  Mr.  Wagner  suggests  {Sir 
Francis  Drake’s  Voyage  around  the  World , 
page  509)  may  have  been  engraved  in  1586. 
Whatever  its  date,  this  early  portrait  in  the 
setting  described  adds  a  piquant  element  to 
our  Drake  materials.  Another  copy  of  the 
portrait  alone  exists  in  the  Gardiner  Greene 
Hubbard  Collection  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  a  form  which  suggests  that  it  once 
was  a  part  of  the  broadside.  Because  the 
Library  of  Congress  treasures  are  still  evac¬ 
uated  at  this  time  of  writing,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  the  examination  which 
would  assure  us  of  the  truth  of  this  deduc¬ 
tion.  The  Hubbard  Catalogue  describes  the 
print  simply  as  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  this  copy  the  portrait  was  reproduced 
by  John  Fiske  in  his  Beginnings  of  New 
England ,  edition  of  1898,  the  only  instance 
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known  to  us  of  its  use  by  biographer  or  his¬ 
torian  of  the  English  Hero. 

Accompanying  Commander  Taylor’s  gift 
of  the  unidentified  Drake  broadside  was  an 
engraved  portrait  of  the  Admiral  made  by 
Thomas  de  Leu  from  the  painting  by  Jo. 
Rabel.  According  to  the  Catalogue  of  En¬ 
graved  British  Portraits  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum ,  II.  84,  the  Rabel  portrait  was  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  several  of  the  most  celebrated  early 
portraits  of  Drake.  The  delicately  engraved 
de  Leu  print  carries  beneath  the  lma^e  a 
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legend  concerning  the  circumnavigation  in 
both  Latin  and  French,  a  dedication  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Stafford,  naming  him  as  ambassador 
to  Henry  III  of  France,  and  the  further  in¬ 
formation:  f  Jo.  Rabel  Pinxit.  Thomas  de 
leu  sculpsit  et  excudit.  A  Paris.”  The  date 
of  the  print  is  not  given,  but  its  dedication 
to  Stafford,  who  was  at  Henry’s  court  in  the 
period  1583-1590,  suggests  that  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Circumnaviga¬ 
tor. 

Soon  after  these  prints  came  to  us  from 
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Commander  Taylor  another  Associate  gave 
us  a  copy  of  Thomas  Fuller’s  Holy  and  Pro¬ 
fane  State ,  Cambridge,  1642,  in  which,  page 
132,  is  the  portrait  of  Drake  engraved  for 
that  work  by  William  Marshall.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  good  year  for  additions  to 
our  portraits  of  Drake  in  particular  and  of 
admirals  in  general.  Harry  Shaw  Newman 
of  New  York,  also  an  Associate,  added  five 
eighteenth-century  engraved  portraits  of  the 
Admiral  d’Estaing  to  our  fine  lot  of  mate¬ 
rials  by  and  about  the  officer  who  headed 
the  first  forces  to  come  from  France  in  aid 
of  the  American  revolutionists. 

One  of  our  most  recent  purchases  pro¬ 
vides  the  bridge  by  which  we  make  transi¬ 
tion  from  Latin  America  to  our  own  coun¬ 
try  and  its  affairs  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  bridge  takes  the 
form  of  a  manuscript  maritime  chart,  con¬ 
structed  in  the  year  1740,  delineating  the 
Caribbean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  as  far  north  as  Cape  Hatteras.  The 
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title  reads  as  follows :  Descripcion  de  las  Cos¬ 
tas  de  Tierra  jirme  de  la  America  Sempten- 
trional .  .  .  For  el  theniente  de  Fragata  y 
Piloto  de  la  Real  Armada  Dn.  Antonio  de 
Matos  Aho  de  1740.  The  chart  is  drawn  upon 
two  large  sheets  of  vellum  which  measure 
when  put  together  32  X  43  inches.  In  the 
shape  of  the  parchment,  in  the  grammar  of 
construction,  in  the  colors  employed,  this 
mariners’  chart  of  1740  embodies  the  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  the  portolan  chart  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Upon  it  the  winds,  or  di¬ 
rections,  colored  black  for  the  eight  princi¬ 
pal  winds,  green  for  the  half  winds,  and  red 
for  the  quarter  winds,  radiate  from  six  wind 
roses  placed  at  either  end  of  the  map.  Here 
was  in  appearance,  certainly,  the  portolan 
chart  of  the  late  Middle  Ages.  Between  it 
and  the  chart  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however, 
lies  the  all-important  difference  that  this 
map  was  drawn  upon  the  Mercator  Projec¬ 
tion,  a  circumstance  which  puts  it  at  once 
in  the  category  of  modern  maritime  carto°'- 
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raphy. 
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The  Antonio  de  Matos  chart  of  the  Car¬ 
ibbean  and  Gulf  area  just  described  may  be 
thought  of  as  combining  the  accumulated  ex¬ 
perience  of  Spanish  mariners  from  the  time 
of  Columbus  onward.  One’s  first  thought 
is  to  compare  it  with  the  chart  entitled 
A  New  and  Correct  Chart  of  the  Trading 
Part  of  the  West  Indies ,  found  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Pilot  for  1745,  an  edition  of  that  stand¬ 
ard  work  very  close  to  it  in  date.  The  com¬ 
parison  shows  that  the  general  character  of 
information  given  by  the  two  maps  is  the 
same — roughly  the  same  latitudes  and  longi¬ 
tudes,  the  same  areas  marked  off  as  shoals, 
the  same  warnings  against  other  dangers  to 
navigation.  Closer  examination  shows  that 
coast  lines  of  large  and  small  islands  are 
greatly  more  detailed  in  the  Spanish  chart, 
that  the  place  names  are  more  numerous, 
that  the  shoals  are  more  carefully  deline¬ 
ated,  and  that  its  projection  is  that  of  Ger¬ 
hard  Mercator  rather  than  the  old  plane  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  English  map.  Clearly  the  Span¬ 
ish  pilot  who  used  this  map  was  in  better 
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case  than  Captain  James  Brown,  great-uncle 
of  John  Carter  Brown,  whose  copy  of  the 
English  Pilot  we  used  in  making  this  com¬ 
parison. 

The  year  1740  was  an  interesting  one  for 
the  making  of  a  Spanish  chart  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  area.  In  1731  the  English  trader 
Robert  Jenkins  got  into  trouble  with  the 
Spanish  coast  guard  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 
As  the  penalty  for  his  infraction  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  one  of  his  ears  was  cut  off.  Here  was 
the  incident  which  gave  the  name  to  the  in¬ 
conclusive  conflict  of  1739,  known  ever  since 
as  the  War  of  Jenkins’s  Ear.  Before  that  con¬ 
flict  was  over  England  found  herself  by 
more  or  less  logical  steps  fighting  in  Europe 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and 
in  North  America  in  the  old  French  and  In¬ 
dian  War  which  we  know  as  King  George’s 
War.  In  the  course  of  the  American  War  of 
Jenkins  s  Ear,  Admiral  Vernon  captured 
Porto  Bello  but  failed  disastrously  before 
Cartagena.  It  was  fair  enough  that,  so  far  as 
the  British  colonies  were  concerned,  Georgia 
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and  South  Carolina  should  have  carried  the 
burden  of  this  war,  for  as  much  as  anything 
else  it  was  the  menace  they  constituted  to 
Spain’s  northern  frontier  which  lay  beneath 
the  conflict.  In  1740  Oglethorpe  attempted 
to  capture  St.  Augustine  but  was  forced  to 
desist  after  some  preliminary  successes.  In 
1742  the  Spanish  made  their  final  effort  to 
wipe  out  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  bring¬ 
ing  a  fleet  and  some  thousands  of  soldiers 
to  a  campaign  which  ended  in  defeat  at  St. 
Simon  Island.  The  Library  sources  on  these 
events  are  interesting  and  various,  among 
them  some  scores  of  pamphlets  of  English 
authorship  in  which  the  political  aspects  of 
the  war  are  discussed,  controversially  and 
otherwise.  The  chart  we  have  been  describ¬ 
ing  is  first  of  all  a  practical  sea  chart,  but  it 
is  not  too  hard  to  think  of  it  as  possessing 
political  implications,  or  at  the  least  as  having 
had  a  special  utility  in  this  year  of  1740. 
Certainly  Lieutenant  de  Matos  had  naval 
security  in  mind  when  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
he  made  a  map  of  its  chief  theatre  for  the 
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guidance  of  his  countrymen.  This  chart 
comes  to  us  as  the  gift  of  another  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Associates,  Mr.  W.  Easton 
Louttit,  of  the  Brown  University  class  of 
1925. 


After  the  events  of  the  years  1740  and 
1742  just  mentioned — Oglethorpe’s  attack 
upon  St.  Augustine  and  the  Spanish  attempt 
to  break  the  English  power  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina — there  arose  a  dangerous 
political  unrest  in  the  southernmost  colony. 
That  colony  had  come  into  being  in  response 
to  two  strong  motivations,  philanthropy  and 
international  politics,  specifically  the  hu- 
manitarianism  of  Oglethorpe  and  the  desire 
which  those  in  authority  had  been  nursing 
for  half  a  century  to  establish  a  new  southern 
frontier,  to  create  a  buffer  state  between  the 
English  colonies  on  the  one  hand  and,  on 
the  other,  the  French  on  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Spanish  in  Florida.  Nothing  could  be 
better  in  theory  than  the  idea  of  buffer 
states,  but  somehow  in  practice  the  people 
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who  live  in  them  grow  weary  of  their  posi¬ 
tion.  Because  this  colony  of  Georgia  had 
been  conceived  as  a  barrier  to  Spanish  and 
French  aggression,  a  sort  of  Roman  military 
colony,  conditions  of  land  tenure  within  it 
had  been  such  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  settled  plantation  system  of  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas.  Each  man’s  grant  of  fifty  acres 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  ’’military  fief”  with 
conditions  attached  which  prevented  its 
subdivision  or  the  accumulation  of  many 
grants  into  a  single  ownership.  The  long- 
prevailing  discontent  with  this  system  of 
land  tenure,  the  prohibition  of  slave  labor 
and  the  rum  traffic,  and  the  specific  dissatis¬ 
faction  aroused  by  the  failure  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  St.  Augustine  expedition  combined 
to  bring  about  ill  feeling  between  a  strong 
party  of  dissidents  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
colony.  The  Library’s  resources  on  this 
phase  of  the  history  of  Georgia  comprise 
most  of  the  important  books  and  pamphlets 
published  by  both  sides  in  the  period  1741- 
1743.  Another  item  has  been  added  to  the 
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group  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  designed 
to  promote  emigration  to  the  colony,  "and 
to  silence  the  idle  Talk  of  People,  who  have 
had  no  Experience  there.”  This  folio  of 
eight  pages  entitled  A  Description  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  by  a  Gentleman  who  has  resided  there 
upwards  of  seven  Years,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  Settlers ,  published  in  London  in  1741, 
is  almost  lyrical  in  its  picture  of  the  land  and 
its  opportunities.  It  was  reprinted  in  1838 
m  the  Force  Tracts,  II,  No.  XII,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  from  the  copy  in  the  Harvard  Li¬ 
brary.  According  to  the  author  of  the  De¬ 
scription ,  Georgia  was  a  paradisical  sort  of 
country  ("you  seldom  or  never  hear  of 
Coughs  or  Wheasings  there”),  boasting  all 
the  trees  and  grasses  and  fruits  familiar  to 
an  Englishman  together  with  a  number  of 
exotics  of  great  potentialities,  not  forgetting 
gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals  in  its  moun¬ 
tainous  parts.  The  concluding  paragraphs 
point  out  the  nearness  of  the  colony  to  the 
route  taken  by  Spanish  vessels  from  New 
Spain  to  Europe.  Once  more,  through  this 
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somewhat  slyly  phrased  passage,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  that  persistent  taste  for  ripe  plums 
so  often  manifested  by  English,  Dutch,  and 
French  in  this  period,  that  is,  the  taste  for 
plate  fleets  and  ships  loaded  with  dye  woods 
and  other  products  of  Spain’s  American 
possessions. 

In  our  desire  to  learn  the  authorship  of 
this  tract  we  turned,  after  searching  else¬ 
where,  to  the  rich  source  for  the  history  of 
Georgia  found  in  the  Diary  of  Viscount  Per - 
cival  Afterwards  First  Earl  of  Egmont ,  issued 
in  1920-1923  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission.  In  passages  in  volume  III, 
pages  207  and  211,  we  found  what  seems  to 
be  an  unveiling  of  the  anonymity  of  our 
author.  On  Friday,  April  3,  1741,  the  Earl, 
one  of  the  Georgia  Trustees,  made  this  entry 
in  his  voluminous  daily  record:  .  .  Tho 

Christie  dined  with  me,  and  shewed  me  an 
advantageous  description  of  Georgia  which 
he  intended  to  print.”  On  the  tenth  of  the 
same  month  Egmont  wrote  again  on  this 
subject:  "I  met  Mr.  Christie  .  .  .,  who  told 
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me  he  intended  to  print  a  2d.  edition  of  the 
account  of  the  colony,  and  would  support 
what  he  said  in  the  first  concerning  gold  and 
silver  found  in  Georgia,  by  affidavits.”  Mr. 
Thomas  Christie  was  the  recorder  of  Savan¬ 
nah.  In  June,  1740,  he  had  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  secure  from  the  Trustees  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  colony.  Some  of  the  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  him  in  the  Diary  are  unflattering, 
though  the  grant  of  land  he  asked  for  was 
allowed  him,  and  towards  the  end  of  his 
stay  he  seems  to  have  gained  Egmont’s  good 
will.  Mr.  Christie’s  pamphlet  was  directed 
towards  securing  settlers  for  the  tract  he  had 
obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah. 
Its  praise  of  everything  and  the  author’s 
failure  to  mention  the  existing  discord  made 
it,  tacitly,  an  element  in  defense  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  We  have  found  no  record  any¬ 
where  of  Mr.  Christie’s  projected  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Description.  He  may  have  found 
it  difficult  to  procure  the  needed  affidavits 
about  the  "gold  in  them  tliar  hills.’’  A  spe¬ 
cial  gift  to  the  Associates  by  Miss  Alice 
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Brayton  made  possible  the  purchase  of  this 
extraordinary  colonization  tract. 

This  decade  of  the  1740’s  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  one  in  the  history  of  Georgia’s  neighbor 
to  the  northward.  The  defeat  of  the  invad¬ 
ing  forces  at  St.  Simon  Island  seemed,  by 
bringing  the  Spanish  menace  to  an  end,  to 
open  a  new  era  of  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  prosperity  in  South  Carolina.  Experi¬ 
ment  in  the  production  of  crops  and  the 
creation  of  industries  suitable  to  the  climate 
became  the  order  of  the  new  day.  There  was 
no  opposition  from  the  home  authorities, 
for  British  mercantilism  smiled  upon  the 
manufacture  by  the  colonies  of  commodities 
which  could  not  be  produced  in  England. 
Rice  culture,  the  making  of  indigo  and  coch¬ 
ineal,  the  manufacture  of  silk,  pitch,  tar,  and 
turpentine  began  seriously  to  engage  the 
minds  of  the  planters  and  merchants.  It  had 
already  been  shown  that  the  indigo  plant 
could  be  raised  and  the  essential  dye  manu¬ 
factured  from  its  leaves  under  the  conditions 
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inherent  in  the  use  of  unskilled  slave  labor, 
when  in  1748  Parliament  gave  further  en¬ 
couragement  to  this  particular  industry  by 
putting  a  bounty  of  sixpence  a  pound  upon 
all  indigo  exported  to  England.  To  a  sepa¬ 
rately  printed  copy  of  that  act  in  the  Library 
we  have  now  added  an  earlier  evidence  of 
British  interest  in  the  venture,  that  is,  the 
two  brief  essays,  generally  attributed  to 
James  Crokatt,  entitled  Observations  con¬ 
cerning  Indigo  and  Cochineal  and  Further 
Observations  hitended  for  Improving  the  Cul¬ 
ture  and  Curing  of  Indigo,  &c.  in  South-Car - 
olina ,  respectively  of  London,  1746  and 
1747.  In  these  books  Mr.  Crokatt  made  him¬ 
self  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Carolina  plant¬ 
ers,  urging  them  to  take  up  the  business  of 
manufacturing  these  all-important  dyestuffs, 
telling  them  how  to  do  it,  and  criticizing 
their  initial  efforts  with  fairness  and  candor. 
To  read  his  two  little  books,  which  concern 
themselves  also  with  silk,  rice,  and  the  pine 
products,  is  to  be  in  at  the  birth  of  an  era. 
Indigo  soon  became  South  Carolina’s  most 
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important  crop,  and  that  position  of  primacy 
it  retained  until  after  the  Revolution.  At 
times  of  weariness  with  man’s  contentious¬ 
ness,  represented  by  books  and  controver¬ 
sial  tracts  of  military  and  political  interest, 
we  turn  refreshed  to  the  unpretentious, 
practical  little  treatises  which  tell  how  peo¬ 
ple  lived  in  our  colonies,  what  they  ate,  what 
they  worked  at,  and  how  they  got  rich  or 
why  they  stayed  poor.  Because  there  is  rela¬ 
tively  little  early  material  on  this  subject  for 
the  South  we  have  experienced  a  special  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  procuring  these  essays  encour¬ 
aging  the  infant  steps  of  one  of  the  great 
colonial  industries  of  that  section. 

The  Library’s  long-maintained  predilec¬ 
tion  for  maps  designed,  engraved,  and 
printed  in  America  led  us  to  purchase  this 
year  a  cartographical  production  by  John 
Churchman  of  Philadelphia.  The  map  in 
question  has  no  proper  title  and  so  must  be 
recorded  by  its  dedication,  which  reads  as 
follows:  "To  the  American  Philosophical 
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Society  This  Map  of  the  Peninsula  Between 
Delaware  &:  Chesopeak  Bays  .  .  .  drawn 
from  the  most  Accurate  Surveys  is  inscribed 
by  John  Churchman.”  The  plate  measures 
22i  inches  in  height  by  17  J  inches  in 
breadth.  Its  date  of  publication  is  uncertain. 
The  minutes  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  record  that  on  July  23,  1779,  John 
Churchman  presented  "a  memorial  relative 
to  a  map  of  the  peninsula  between  Delaware 
&:  Chesapeake  bays.”  The  Committee  to 
which  the  memorial  was  referred  reported 
on  August  20th  that  Mr.  Churchman  had 
the  materials  for  an  accurate  map  and  that 
he  had  probably  "executed  his  design  with 
exactness  &  care.”  Nonetheless,  continued 
the  Committee,  rwe  can  not  help  expressing 
our  desires  of  seeing  the  map  laid  down  upon 
a  much  larger  scale,  which  would  render  it 
more  serviceable  for  promoting  the  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Geography.”  In  all  probability 
Churchman  accepted  the  Committee  s  sug¬ 
gestion  and  enlarged  his  map,  for  in  its  final 
form  it  is  drawn  upon  the  fairly  large  scale 
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of  one  mile  to  an  inch.  No  more  is  heard  of 
the  map  until  seven  years  later  when,  as 
Colonel  Martin  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
discovered,  it  was  advertised  for  publication 
by  Thomas  Dobson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
Carlisle  Gazette  for  August  23,  1786.  In  his 
American  Engravers,  II.  79,  Stauffer  affirms 
that  the  engraving  of  the  map  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  Henry  Dawkins.  This  could  be 
true,  though  Dawkins  was  seldom  heard  of 
after  that  day  in  1776  when,  in  prison  for 
counterfeiting  and  suffering  dolefully  from 
the  jailhouse  blues,  he  petitioned  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  of  New  York  to  put  him 
to  death  in  any  form  they  saw  fit  and  so 
terminate  his  sorrows.  But  in  1780  he  was 
in  Philadelphia  again,  engraving  money  for 
the  Continental  Congress.  Or,  the  map  may 
have  been  made  by  James  Smither,  who  had 
previously  worked  for  the  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  and  who  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 
1786  after  eight  years  of  absence  spent  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere  evading  the  charge 
of  high  treason  brought  against  him  by  the 
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Pennsylvania  government.  Our  early  en¬ 
gravers  were  in  the  main  a  picturesque  lot 
of  whom  anything  might  be  expected  in 
the  way  of  conduct.  In  1786  the  maps  and 
other  illustrations  in  the  Society’s  Trans¬ 
actions  were  engraved  by  James  Poupard, 
who  had  been  settled  in  Philadelphia  since 
1772.  Churchman  could  have  known  all 
these  men  and  have  been  familiar  with  their 
ability  through  the  work  they  had  done  for 
the  Philosophical  Society. 

The  area  delineated  upon  the  Churchman 
map  comprises  the  state  of  Delaware,  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  the  Virginia 
counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton. 
Delawareans  are  apt  to  call  this  piece  of 
country  the  Delmar  Peninsula;  Marylanders 
prefer  the  name  Mardel  Peninsula;  while 
Virginians  vacillate  between  Delmarva  and 
Mardelva.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  map 
is  the  legend,  engraved  large,  ’’The  Pro¬ 
posed  Canals  are  described  by  dotted  Lines/’ 
In  the  emphasis  given  the  possible  canal 
routes  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Del- 
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aware  Bays  lies  the  secret,  perhaps,  of 
Churchman’s  dedication  of  the  map  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  As  early  as 
1769,  that  body,  established  by  Franklin  and 
a  group  of  associates  in  1743,  had  listened  to 
papers  on  the  cost  of  such  a  canal,  and  in 
1770  had  caused  elaborate  surveys  of  the 
proposed  routes  to  be  made.  The  whole  proj¬ 
ect  was  fully  discussed  in  a  paper  printed 
in  the  Society’s  Transactions ,  Volume  1, 
1771,  entitled  ”An  Abstract  of  sundry  Pa¬ 
pers  and  Proposals  for  improving  the  Inland 
Navigation  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.” 
This  communication  was  accompanied  by  a 
map  drawn  by  Thomas  Gilpin  (see  Carl  and 
Jessica  Bridenbaugh,  Rebels  and  Gentlemen , 
facing  page  343)  which  previously,  in  1770, 
had  been  laid  before  the  Society  by  W.  T. 
Fisher.  The  map  was  engraved  by  James 
Smither.  The  Society  continued  its  interest 
in  inland  navigation  well  into  the  great  canal¬ 
building  period  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  Chesapeake  and  Dela¬ 
ware  Canal  was  finally  built  in  the  years 
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1825-1829.  John  Churchman  was  the  author 
of  a  Magnetic  Atlas  or  Variation  Chart ,  a 
production  intended  to  aid  the  mariner  in 
the  determination  of  longitude  at  sea.  The 
Library  owns  the  little  book  issued  with  the 
map,  entitled  An  Explanation  of  the  Mag¬ 
netic  Atlas ,  Philadelphia,  1790,  but  it  lacks 
a  copy  of  the  large,  interesting,  and  truly 
handsome  chart  to  which  the  book  is  a  guide. 

It  is  a  poor  year  in  the  Library’s  estimation 
in  which  its  collections  on  the  American 
Revolution  are  not  enlarged  and  broadened 
by  the  addition  of  fresh  materials.  The  ac¬ 
cessions  this  year,  like  those  reported  for 
1942-1943,  were  chiefly  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
temporary  broadsides.  Four  of  the  new  group 
of  Revolutionary  broadsides  were  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  publication  and  had  their  origin  in  the 
conflict  between  the  patriot  party  of  that 
colony  and  its  last  royal  governor,  a  sort  of 
private  war  between  certain  Virginia  leaders 
and  John  Murray,  Fourth  Earl  of  Dunmore. 
By  1775,  when  this  conflict  became  acute, 
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Americans  of  all  colonies  had  become  expert 
in  the  delicate  art  of  picking  quarrels  with 
royal  governors.  There  in  Virginia  in  the 
spring  of  1775  stood  on  one  side  Patrick 
Henry  and  his  friends,  looking  for  trouble; 
on  the  other  was  Dunmore  obstinately  de¬ 
termined  to  meet  trouble,  in  the  form  of  new 
ideas  and  new  conditions,  in  the  old  familiar 
way.  The  broadside  address  To  all  the  good 
People  of  Virginia ,  which  his  Council  issued 
on  May  15,  1775,  was  a  tactless  document, 
a  bit  arrogant,  a  bit  condescending,  a  poor 
approach  to  high-stomached  Virginians.  The 
resentment  it  aroused  found  typical  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  reply  headed  Richmond  County , 
May  25,  1775 .  In  Committee.  Landon  Carter, 
Esquire,  in  the  Chair.  Later  in  the  year,  Dun- 
more  issued  on  November  7th  what  was 
currently  described  by  an  indignant  Vir¬ 
ginia  gentleman  as  a  ^Damned,  infernal, 
Diabolical  proclamation,”  an  instrument 
which  promised  freedom  to  all  slaves  ”per- 
taining  to  Rebels”  who  should  join  the 
King’s  colors.  This  was  incitement  to  slave 
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rebellion,  the  unforgivable  sin.  The  Virginia 
Assembly,  not  wishing  to  make  too  much 
of  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  slaves,  delayed  a 
month  or  more  and  then  announced  a  par¬ 
don  to  all  slaves  who  had  been  deluded  by 
Dunmore’s  emancipation  proclamation,  pro¬ 
vided  they  submitted  at  once.  The  little 
broadside  in  which  the  Assembly  addressed 
the  erring  slaves,  like  the  Dunmore  procla¬ 
mation  itself,  seems  to  be  among  the  raris- 
sima  of  Virginian  Revolutionary  materials. 
It  bears  the  heading  Virginia,  Dec.  14, 1775. 
By  the  Representatives  of  the  People  of  the 
Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia  ...  A  Dec¬ 
laration.  The  fourth  broadside  in  this  group 
is  The  Govemour's  ansiver  to  the  joint  address 
of  the  Hon.  the  Council  and  the  House  of 
Burgesses, in  consequence  of  the  message  which 
his  Excellency  left  behind  him,  upon  his  retreat 
on  board  the  Fowey  man  of  war  .  .  .  June  10. 
1775.  Three  of  these  broadsides  bear  long- 
hand  notes  pertaining  directly  to  their  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  Through  the  interest  of  Miss 
Louise  Savage  of  the  McGregor  Library,  the 
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University  of  Virginia,  we  have  learned  that 
in  all  probability  these  notes  are  in  the  hand 
of  that  Landon  Carter  who  presided  at  the 
Richmond  County  convention  just  referred 
to.  The  McGregor  Library  owns  a  copy  of 
Dunmore’s  proclamation.  In  1941  that  library 
published  Dunmore’s  Proclamation  of  Eman¬ 
cipation  in  which  the  story  of  the  Governor’s 
last  few  months  in  Virginia  is  very  interest¬ 
ingly  set  forth  by  Francis  Berkeley. 

The  Virginia  broadsides  just  described 
are  cherished  items  among  the  year’s  acces¬ 
sions.  The  printers  of  the  Old  Dominion 
failed  completely  to  keep  pace  with  the  col¬ 
ony’s  activity  in  the  Revolution.  For  the 
year  1775  there  were  160  broadsides  relat¬ 
ing  to  political  matters  published  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  For  Virginia  only  six  are  recorded 
in  Evans’s  American  Bibliography.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  have  secured  one  of  those 
recorded  and  to  add  three  new  titles  to  the 
Evans  list.  Two  of  these  new  titles,  the 
Richmond  County  committee  minutes  and 
the  address  of  the  Assembly  offering  am- 
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nesty  to  the  revolted  slaves,  are  unknown  to 
Sabin  as  well  as  to  Evans.  This  group  of 
broadsides,  owned  and  annotated,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested,  by  a  prominent  actor  in  the  affairs 
with  which  they  are  concerned,  is  a  line  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Library’s  materials  on  the  Rev¬ 
olution. 

In  our  last  year  s  Annual  Report  we  wrote 
with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  of  the  gift  to 
the  Library  by  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Peck  of  a 
large  number  of  broadsides,  chiefly  relating 
to  the  American  Revolution  and  the  years 
preceding  it.  Several  months  ago  Mr.  Peck 
gave  us  eight  additional  broadsides  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  same  period.  In  discussing  one  of 
these  we  recall  with  pleasure  one  of  the  most 
interesting  single  articles  of  recent  years  on 
an  American  subject,  that  is,  "The  Lexing¬ 
ton  Alarm"  by  the  late  John  H.  Scheide,  dis¬ 
tinguished  book  collectorof  Titusville, Penn¬ 
sylvania,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Volume  50, 
Part  I,  1941.  On  the  basis  of  a  manuscript  in 
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his  possession,  Mr.  Scheide  traced  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington 
through  the  colonies  from  New  England  to 
the  Carolinas  as  it  was  relayed  from  one 
Committee  of  Correspondence  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  next  to  the  southward  in  geographical 
position.  Thus  began  the  process  through 
which,  to  paraphrase  Emerson,  the  shot  the 
embattled  farmers  fired  was  heard  around 
the  world. 

In  some  of  the  towns  to  which  the  message 
came  it  was  considered  important  that  the 
news  it  contained  should  be  spread  as  widely 
as  possible  through  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
tryside.  To  this  end  a  copy  was  taken  of  the 
original  manuscript  message,  with  its  en¬ 
dorsements,  and  put  into  print.  One  such 
instance  occurred  in  New  York,  where  was 
published  a  broadside  headed  New- York, 
Sunday  23d  April,  1775.  The  following  inter¬ 
esting  Advices,  were  this  day  received  here,  by 
two  vessels  from  Newport,  and  by  an  Express 
by  Land.  A  copy  of  this  New  York  edition  of 
the  ''Lexington  Alarm”  was  in  Mr.  Peck  s 
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recent  gift.  We  were  especially  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  broadside  because  in  replying  to 
Mr.  Scheide’s  inquiry  several  years  ago  we 
had  to  say  regretfully  that  we  owned  no  copy 
of  the  famous  message  in  one  of  its  original 
printed  or  manuscript  forms. 

Another  of  Mr.  Peck’s  recent  gifts  which 
calls  for  special  mention  is  a  large  folio 
broadside  bearing  the  title  Speech  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  December  3,  1793.  This  printed 
form  of  Washington’s  fifth  annual  address 
to  Congress,  the  first  of  his  second  term,  is 
not  recorded  by  Evans  and  is  not  known  to 
exist  in  any  other  copy.  It  is  unlikely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  the  only  extant  copy  of  a 
document  of  this  importance,  but  until  an¬ 
other  copy  is  located  and  described  we  shall 
experience  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  in  feel¬ 
ing  that  we  have  a  unique  George  Washing¬ 
ton  item.  The  Speech  appears  in  print  in  The 
Writings  of  George  Washington ,  edited  by 
John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  Volume  33,  pages  163— 
169.  One  is  struck  by  the  pertinence  of  the 
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President’s  comments  upon  the  necessity  for 
preparedness  by  the  young  country  which 
he  governed.  ’’The  United  States,”  he  tells 
the  Congress,  ’’ought  not  to  indulge  a  per¬ 
suasion,  that,  contrary  to  the  order  of  human 
events,  they  will  forever  keep  at  a  distance 
those  painful  appeals  to  arms,  with  which 
the  history  of  every  other  nation  abounds.” 

We  conclude  this  account  of  acquisitions 
of  special  interest  to  historian  and  collector 
with  mention  of  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  those  added  to  the  Library  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  Federalist  Party,  to 
which  the  new  nation  owed  so  much  in  its 
foundation  that  was  sound  and  enduring, 
gave  itself  its  own  deathblow  when  in  1798 
it  sponsored,  passed,  and  put  into  operation 
the  group  of  laws  called  the  Alien  and  Sedi¬ 
tion  Acts.  The  strict  constructionists  main¬ 
tained  that  by  the  passage  of  these  acts  the 
general  government  had  arrogated  to  itself 
functions  not  granted  by  the  Constitution. 
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In  Virginia  James  Madison  and  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  drew  up  separate  protests  against  the 
growing  tendency  towards  centralization  of 
power  in  the  federal  government,  especially 
as  embodied  in  the  Sedition  Act.  The  Madi¬ 
son  protest,  known  as  the  Virginia  Resolu¬ 
tions,  was  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Assembly 
in  December,  1798,  but  even  before  this  the 
Kentucky  legislature  had  passed  what  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  Kentucky  Resolutions. 
Though  intended  to  rally  the  states  against 
the  increasing  power  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  the  two  protests  were  received  coldly 
by  many  state  legislatures,  and  in  some 
instances  with  something  more  than  mere 
indifference,  that  is,  with  criticism  tinctured 
with  bitterness.  None  the  less  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  Resolutions  remained  part  of 
the  national  consciousness  and  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  since  their  passage  the  con¬ 
stitutional  principle  they  advocated  has 
been  appealed  to  by  secessionists,  nullifica- 
tionists,  local  optionists,  antiprohibitionists, 
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and  states  rights  politicals,  serving  now  one 
cause,  now  another,  with  beautiful  imparti¬ 
ality. 

With  the  passion  for  the  indirect  approach 
which  was  a  factor  in  his  methods,  Jefferson 
transmitted  his  resolutions  to  Kentucky 
under  a  cover  of  dark  secrecy.  His  author¬ 
ship  of  them,  however,  has  been  well  under¬ 
stood  for  a  long  time.  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Bul¬ 
lock,  now  working  with  the  Jefferson  Papers 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  sent  us  pho¬ 
tostats  of  letters  of  October  4,  1798  (Wilson 
Cary  Nicholas  to  Jefferson)  and  October  5th 
(Jefferson  to  Nicholas),  in  which  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  resolutions  to  the  Kentucky 
legislature  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  John 
Breckinridge,  a  member  of  that  body,  is 
clearly  traced.  From  the  same  generous 
source  we  received  also  a  copy  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  in  Jefferson’s  hand,  preserved  among 
his  papers.  These  documents  will  be  shelved 
alongside  the  acquisition  of  this  year  to  which 
this  long  introduction  points,  that  is,  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  in  printed  form  accom- 
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panied  by  an  autograph  letter  from  the  John 
Breckinridge  just  mentioned  to  Henry  Taze¬ 
well,  United  States  Senator  from  Virginia, 
transmitting,  as  the  endorsements  show,  the 
very  copy  of  the  resolutions  which  we  have 
acquired.  The  broadside  which  contains  the 
celebrated  political  document  is  headed: 
Legislature  of  Kentucky.  In  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  November  10th,  1798.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
solved,  that  the  several  states  composing  the 
United  States  of  America,  are  not  united  on 
the  principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  their 
General  Government.  .  .  .  This  edition  of  the 
instrument  was  printed  at  Frankfort  by  Hun¬ 
ter  and  Beaumont.  It  is  entered  as  No.  81  in 
McMurtrie’s  Check  List  of  Kentucky  Imprints 
1787-1810 ,  Louisville,  1939,  and  if  it  is  not 
the  first  printed  form  of  the  Kentucky  Reso¬ 
lutions  it  is  the  form  m  winch  their  sponsor 
in  the  legislature,  John  Breckinridge,  chose 
to  transmit  them,  with  a  letter  expanding 
their  features,  to  one  of  the  chief  among  the 
Republican  senators.  We  are  indebted  for 
this  gift  to  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  of  Provi- 
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dence,  whose  interest  in  the  growth  of  the 
Library  has  been  a  factor  of  continuous  en¬ 
couragement  throughout  a  difficult  period 
in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  limitations  of  this  Report  make  im¬ 
possible  extended  description  of  all  the 
year’s  acquisitions.  We  are  passing  over 
most  of  them,  indeed,  without  any  mention 
at  all,  but  there  are  others  which  demand 
admission  to  the  record,  even  if  only  by  title. 
One  unusual  accession,  for  example,  was  a 
group  of  thirty  Thomas  Paine  items.  Added 
to  those  already  in  the  Library  these  acces¬ 
sions  enable  us  to  count  on  our  shelves  112 
editions  and  issues  of  the  several  works  of 
the  great  propagandist  of  the  Revolution.  A 
copy  was  acquired  also  of  John  J.  Zubly’s 
sermon,  The  Law  of  Liberty ,  Philadelphia, 
1775,  an  effective  political  discussion  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  several 
contributions  to  the  controversies  of  the 
period  made  by  this  Presbyterian  divine  of 
Savannah,  who,  after  representing  Georgia 
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in  the  Continental  Congress  of  1775,  be¬ 
came  a  loyalist  and  was  banished  from  the 
province  and  deprived  of  half  his  estate  by 
the  local  Council  of  Safety.  Another  Presby¬ 
terian  who  as  preacher  and  poet  was  an  ac¬ 
tive  propagandist  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War  was  the  Reverend  Samuel  Davies,  a 
minister  ol  Hanover  County  in  Virginia, 
who  in  1759  became  president  of  Princeton 
College.  This  year  we  acquired  in  the 
"right'’  editions  Davies's  Religion  and  Pa¬ 
triotism  the  Constituents  of  a  good  Soldier 
and  his  Virginia’’ s  Danger  and  Remedy,  pub¬ 
lished  respectively  in  Philadelphia  in  1755 
and  in  Williamsburg  in  1756.  Our  collection 
of  Indian  captivities  and  related  documents 
was  added  to  this  year  by  the  following 
titles:  Samuel  Bownas,  An  Account  of  the 
Captivity  of  Elizabeth  Hanson,  in  the  editions 
of  London,  1760  and  1782;  John  Williams, 
The  redeemed  Captive  returning  to  Zion, 
Greenfield,  1793;  Ann  Eliza  Bleecker,  The 
History  of  Maria  Kittle,  Hartford,  1797;  and 
Memorial  for  Poor  Peter  Williamson  late  of 
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the  Province  of  Pensylvania ,  [Edinburgh], 
1761. 

Additions  to  the  Library’s  materials  on 
the  past  of  New  England  included  one  ele¬ 
ment  in  an  important  Connecticut  contro¬ 
versy  involving  various  elements  of  the  local 
Church  and  State,  that  is,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Gale’s  The  Present  State  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut ,  [New  London],  1755.  A  work 
of  a  more  general  New  England  application 
was  William  Billings’s  The  New-England 
Psalm-Singer:  or,  American  Chorister ,  Bos¬ 
ton,  [1770],  with  its  rarely  found  engraving  by 
Paul  Revere  of  a  group  of  vocalizers  sitting 
about  a  round  table,  practicing  ”A  Canon  of 
6  in  One  with  a  Ground,”  that  is,  Dr.  Mather 
Byles’s  hymn 


"Wake  ev’ry  Breath,  8c  ev’ry  String, 
To  bless  the  great  Redeemer  King.” 


New  York  was  represented  in  the  year’s  pur¬ 
chases  by  two  tracts  of  importance :  A  Letter 
from  Some  of  the  Representatives  in  the  Late 
General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New-York 
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to  His  Excellency  Governor  C . n ,  by 

Daniel  Horsmanden,  New  York,  1747,  and 
A  brief  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Trustees  Relating  to  the  College .  Containing 
a  Sufficient  Answer  to  the  Late  Famous  Pro¬ 
test,  with  its  Twenty  V nans wera hie  Reasons , 
New  York,  1754,  undoubtedly  written  by 
Benjamin  Nicoll.  A  New  York  printed  piece 
of  considerable  New  Jersey  interest  among 
the  year's  accessions  was :  An  Ordinance  for 
Regulating  the  Times  of  Sitting  of  the  Courts 
of  Judicature  in  the  Province  of  New- Jersey^ 
printed  by  William  Bradford  in  1723.  Other 
aspects  of  eighteenth-century  life  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  several  essays  and  orations  on 
medical  subjects — influenza  and  scarlatina, 
for  example— and  by  Samuel  Latham  Mitch- 
The  Life,  Exploits,  and  Precepts  of  Tam¬ 
many,  the  famous  Indian  Chief,  Being  the 
Anniversary  Oration,  pronounced  before  the 
Tammany  Society  or  Columbian  Order 
the  12th  of  May  .  .  .  New  York,  1795. 


In  the  course  of  the  year  the  photographic 
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department  of  the  Library,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  made  on 
order  2,429  photostat  prints.  In  addition  to 
this  work  done  in  the  building,  the  Brown 
University  Photographic  Laboratory  made 
565  negative  microfilm  exposures  and  39 
prints  in  fulfillment  of  orders  received  by 
the  Library.  The  field  work  upon  the  Latin- 
American  Microfilm  Project,  whereby  micro¬ 
films  were  made  of  some  2^375  Latin-Ameri- 
can  books  in  the  Medina  collection  of  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional  at  Santiago  de  Chile, 
came  to  an  end  in  the  fall  of  1943.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  Brown  University  Library 
the  task  of  cataloguing  the  films  has  been 
virtually  completed. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  year’s 
events,  the  acquisitions,  and  the  services 
performed  by  the  Library,  we  record  with 
particular  pleasure  the  unusually  large  use 
of  our  resources  by  Latin-American  students. 
Photostats  and  microfilms  have  been  made 
for  individuals  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
and  South  America.  An  extended  visit  was 
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paid  us  by  Senhor  Jose  Honorio  Rodrigues 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  who  made  several 
investigations  of  interest  to  himself  and  to 
us  and  left  with  us  an  order  for  the  copying 
by  photostat  and  microfilm  of  a  number  of 
books,  manuscripts,  and  pamphlets.  October 
of  1943  saw  the  conclusion  of  a  year’s  resi¬ 
dence  at  Brown  University  of  Senor  Ed- 
mundo  O’Gorman,  sub-director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archives,  Mexico  City.  In  addition  to 
his  work  in  giving  courses  in  Latin- American 
culture  as  part  of  the  University  curriculum, 
Senor  O  Gorman  carried  on  an  extensive 
study  of  American  beginnings  upon  the 
basis  of  our  materials,  spending  with  us  sev¬ 
eral  hours  every  day  of  the  year  he  lived  and 
taught  in  Providence.  So  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge  goes,  our  books  and  maps  of  the  Dis¬ 
covery  and  Exploration  periods  of  New 
World  history  have  never  been  studied  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  diligence  displayed  by 
this  distinguished  Mexican  scholar. 

The  stall  of  the  Library  in  the  current 
year  has  comprised,  in  addition  to  the  Li- 
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brarian,  Marion  W.  Adams,  Jeannette  D. 
Black,  and  Woodley  L.  Wright. 

Professor  James  Blaine  Hedges  continued 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  of  Management 
as  a  substitute  for  Commander  William 
Davis  Miller,  U.S.N.R.,  who  is  still  on  active 
service. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Henry  Merritt  Wriston 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 
James  Blaine  Hedges 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth 

Librarian 


THE  ASSOCIA  TES  OE 
THE  JOHN  CARTER  BROWN  LIBRARY 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Raymond  Adams,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Miss  Marion  W.  Adams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Elmer  Adler,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Aldrich,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Fred  Anthoensen,  Portland,  Maine 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Appleget,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Mr.  William  Sumner  Appleton,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Raymond  Clare  Archibald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Airs.  Sinclair  H.  Armstrong,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Arnold,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  George  H.  Beans,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Daniel  Beckwith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Benedict,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Berridge,  New  York  City 
Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Major  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Blanchard,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester  Bradner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Morgan  B.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Claude  R.  Branch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Alice  Brayton,  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Bartlet  Brebner,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Broomhead,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Horace  Brown,  Springfield,  Vermont 
Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Ir.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mrs.  Nicholas  Brown,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  transferred  to  Brown 
University  in  May,  1904.  Mr.  Brown’s  will  also 
provided  $150,000  for  a  building,  together 
with  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Henry  Merritt  Wriston, 
John  Nicholas  Blown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  William  Davis  Miller,  and  Henry  Dexter 
Sharpe,  with  James  Blaine  LI  edges  serving  as 
consultant  to  the  Committee.  The  Librarian  is 
Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906-10  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 


IT  was  clear  to  every  reader  of  the  Annual 
Report  for  1943-1944  that  a  new  stage 
in  the  Library’s  history  had  been  attained 
through  the  creation  in  that  year  of  the  As¬ 
sociates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 
In  1944-1945,  the  second  year  of  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  existence,  its  expressed  purposes  of 
acquiring  books  for  the  collection  and  in¬ 
stituting  a  publication  program  were  carried 
through  with  increased  effectiveness.  The 
third  announced  purpose  of  the  Associates, 
the  sponsoring  of  exhibitions,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  the  evening  of  November  10,  1944, 
when  the  members  of  the  organization  and 
invited  guests  met  in  the  Library  for  the  for¬ 
mal  opening  of  an  exhibition  of  books,  maps, 
and  manuscripts  entitled  ’’Three  Centuries 
of  Canadian  History.”  The  Library’s  fine 
representation  of  Canadian  source  materials 
was  augmented  on  this  occasion  by  loans  of 
extraordinary  items  from  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  the 
Harvard  College  Library,  the  Library  of 
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Yale  University,  and  the  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society,  as  well  as  from  two  Associ¬ 
ates,  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  and  Mr.  La- 
throp  C.  Harper.  This  friendly  co-operation 
made  possible  a  showing  of  historical  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Canadian  ex¬ 
hibition  was  given  unusual  interest  through 
being  held  in  conjunction  with  a  Convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Faculty  and  Corporation  of  Brown 
University  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  honorary  degrees  upon  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlemen  whom  the  Associates 
had  invited  as  speakers  of  the  evening — the 
Honorable  Ray  Atherton,  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
Professor  John  Bartlet  Brebner,  professor  of 
history  in  Columbia  University,  upon  whom, 
respectively,  were  conferred  the  degrees  of 
doctor  of  laws  and  doctor  of  letters.  The 
stately  Convocation,  the  addresses  of  diplo¬ 
mat  and  historian,  the  display  of  distin¬ 
guished  historical  materials,  the  responsive¬ 
ness  of  the  audience  combined  to  give  sig- 
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nifieance  to  this  gesture  of  friendship  towards 
our  neighbor  and  ally. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Associates  must  be  ever  present 
in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  administer  the 
organization.  It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to 
report  that  for  the  second  year  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  we  have  gained  fifty-two  new  members, 
while  undergoing  a  loss  of  only  nine.  The 
creation  each  year  of  a  list  of  prospective 
new  Associates  is  a  task  in  which  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  the  existing  membership  is  earnestly 
requested.  The  amount  received  from  the 
241  contributors  on  the  list  of  members  for 
1944-45  was  $11,159.50,  a  sum  exceeding 
by  $1,799.50  the  total  amount  received  the 
year  before.  This  year,  as  last,  the  executive 
committee  comprised:  Mr.  Wilmarth  S. 
Lewis,  chairman;  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  and 
Thomas  W.  Streeter,  vice-chairmen; 
Mr.  Harold  C.  Field,  treasurer;  and  Mr. 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  representing  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  Library. 
The  scholarship  of  the  Chairman— editor  of 
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the  monumental  Yale  Edition  of  Horace 
Walpole^s  Correspondence — Inis  skill  as  a  col¬ 
lector,  and  his  services  to  several  American 
libraries,  particularly  to  our  Library,  were 
recognized  when  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  letters  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Brown  University  at  its  Commencement  ex¬ 
ercises  on  June  18,  1945. 

Through  the  contributions  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciates  and  special  gifts  of  the  members,  133 
items  in  the  form  of  books,  manuscripts,  and 
maps  were  added  to  the  Library,  enriching 
virtually  every  one  of  the  many  classifica¬ 
tions  of  historical  materials  which  give  the 
institution  its  special  value  to  historians.  Its 
works  on  early  geography,  on  the  Colum¬ 
bian  and  later  explorations  of  America,  on 
the  history  of  the  Latin- American  lands,  the 
English  colonies  of  North  America,  Canada, 
Louisiana,  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Northwest  Coast 
of  North  America,  Indian  relations,  and 
many  other  American  subjects  have  been  in- 
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creased  in  importance  and  interest  by  the 
year’s  acquisitions. 

Pre-Columbian  geography  is  represented 
in  the  Library  by  the  works,  among  others, 
of  Strabo,  Solinus,  and  Pomponius  Mela,  but 
more  notably  by  the  collection  of  editions  of 
the  Geography  of  Claudius  Ptolemy  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  From  the  first  printed  edition  of 
1475  down  to  the  edition  in  an  English  trans¬ 
lation  by  the  late  Edward  Luther  Steven¬ 
son,  published  by  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary  in  1932,  this  collection  of  forty  -seven 
editions  ranks  with  the  best-known  groups 
of  printed  Ptolemies  in  the  libraries  of  the 
world.  When,  therefore,  we  were  shown  a 
copy  of  a  fifteenth-century  work  with  a  di¬ 
rect  applicability  to  the  geographical  system 
of  the  Alexandrian,  we  quickly  decided  to 
purchase  it.  The  chief  interest  in  this  Cos - 
mographia  dans  manuductionem  in  iabulas 
Ptholomei  of  Laurentius  Corvinus,  printed 
at  Easle  in  1496,  is  its  importance  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  intellectual  history.  Neither  theoret- 
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ically  nor  in  its  display  of  new  conceptions 
of  the  world  is  it  one  of  those  significant 
works  which  advanced  the  knowledge  of  ge¬ 
ography.  In  the  book  of  Corvinus  we  find, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  degree  of  invincible 
ignorance  or  of  intellectual  perversity,  it  is 
uncertain  which,  and  in  it  we  observe  sol¬ 
emnly  discussed  an  outmoded  system  of 
thought  running  parallel  to  a  body  of  new 
knowledge  which  had  recently  opened  the 
minds  of  men  to  the  wide  horizons  of  the 
world  they  inhabited.  But  Corvinus  ignored 
that  new  knowledge.  As  though  completely 
unaware  of  it  he  accepted  without  qualifica¬ 
tion  the  Ptolemaic  organization  of  the  lands 
and  waters  of  the  earth  and  discussed  them 
in  his  treatise  on  the  basis  of  the  ideas  of 
Solinus  and  Strabo.  This  was  a  praiseworthy 
effort  of  scholarship,  for  Claudius  Ptolemy 
is  one  of  the  luminous  figures  in  the  history 
of  thought.  He  was  a  great  astronomer  and  a 
great  geographer,  who  invented  more  than 
one  scientific  mode  of  map  projection,  con¬ 
structed  sectional  maps  of  the  known  world, 
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and  forced  upon  geographers  of  succeeding 
ages  die  adoption  of  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude  and  the  practice  of  locating  places 
by  their  co-ordinates.  But  this  he  had  been 
and  this  he  had  done  thirteen  hundred 
years  before  Corvmus  published  his  book, 
sometime  about  the  year  1496.  A  great  deal 
had  happened  in  the  centuries  between.  The 
regions  beyond  the  Ganges  and  the  seas  of 
eastern,  southeastern,  and  southern  Asia 
had  been  traversed  by  Marco  Polo  and  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  had  been  recorded 
and  disseminated  among  literate  men.  Bar- 
tholomeu  Dias  had  rounded  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  disclosing  a  peninsular  Africa 
completely  different  from  the  Ptolemaic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  southern  continent.  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus  had  long  since  completed 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery  and  in  June, 
1496,  he  returned  from  his  second.  Could 
Corvinus,  student  at  Cracow  and  teacher  at 
German  universities,  have  failed  to  hear  the 
rumor  of  these  events?  Western  Europe,  we 
have  come  to  believe,  was  humming  with  the 
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noise  of  them.  The  story  of  the  first  voyage 
of  Columbus  had  been  published  in  fifteen 
editions  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  one  of  these  editions,  the  so- 
called  ’’illustrated”  Columbus  letter,  had 
been  twice  published  in  the  city  of  Basle,  in 
1493  and  1494,  where  the  Corvinus  book  it¬ 
self  was  published  in  1496.  The  silence  of 
the  author  regarding  these  events  raises 
questions.  Was  his  book  merely  the  aca¬ 
demic  exercise  of  a  scholar  enclosed  in  a 
particularly  remote  ivory  tower,  or  had  the 
news  of  the  great  discoveries  made  less  stir, 
entered  less  deeply  into  human  conscious¬ 
ness,  than  is  customarily  believed  to  have 
been  the  case? 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the 
Polish  scholar’s  neglect  of  the  new  knowl¬ 
edge,  his  book  must  be  considered  as  a  land¬ 
mark  in  geographical  study,  as  one  of  the 
treatises  marking  the  end  of  the  Ptolemaic 
era.  The  edition  of  Ptolemy’s  Geography 
which  succeeded  it  in  order  of  publication, 
that  of  Rome,  1507,  contained,  in  some  cop- 
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ies,  the  map  in  which  Joannes  Ruysch  dis¬ 
played  the  new  worlds  of  the  East,  West, 
and  South.  A  year  later  in  the  second  issue 
of  this  edition  the  western  discoveries  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  accepted  geographical 
canon  through  the  discussion  of  them  in  a 
separate  section  by  Marcus  Beneventanus. 
Many  copies  of  the  work  of  Corvinus  are 
located  in  European  libraries,  but  it  is  a 
book  which  rarely  comes  up  for  sale  and 
which  is  found  in  few  American  institutions. 
In  addition  to  the  copy  we  have  acquired 
through  the  gift  of  one  of  our  Associates, 
Mr.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  there  are  recorded 
in  Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell’s  Incunabula  in 
American  Libraries  only  the  copies  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  sources  for  the 
story  told  in  his  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea:  A 
Life  of  Christopher  Columbus ,  Commander 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison  described  the  His - 
toma  de  las  Indias  of  the  Bishop  Bartolome 
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cle  las  Casas  as  ”the  one  book  on  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  America  that  I  should  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  if  all  others  were  destroyed.”  More 
recently  in  The  Rise  of  Fernando  Cortes ,  a 
book  concerned  with  events  of  almost  a  gen¬ 
eration  later,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner  de¬ 
scribed  the  Las  Casas  Historia  as  “perhaps 
the  most  valuable  work  extant  regarding  the 
early  history  of  the  New  World.”  It  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  ever  be  much  dissent 
from  these  opinions.  Bartoiome  de  las  Casas 
is  one  of  the  towering  figures  in  the  history 
of  the  first  half  century  of  the  New  World  of 
America.  The  son  of  one  of  the  companions 
of  Columbus  on  the  second  voyage,  he  him¬ 
self  had  come  as  a  colonist  to  Hispaniola  in 
1502.  In  1510  he  entered  the  Church,  the 
first  priest  to  be  ordained  in  the  New  World. 
Thirty-four  years  later  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Chiapa  in  Mexico.  His  life  as  priest 
and  bishop  was  a  struggle  against  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  local  custom,  for  almost  alone  of  his 
contemporaries  in  America  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  the  enslavement  of  the 
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Indians  and  die  forcing  of  their  labor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colonists  was  a  shameful  tiling 
for  his  countrymen  to  be  concerned  in. 
About  the  year  1552,  when  the  long  fight 
against  this  injustice  had  ended  in  defeat 
and  liis  fortunes  were  low,  and  he  himself 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  old  bishop  sat  down  in  the  College  of 
San  Gregorio  at  Valladolid  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  No  better  hand  could  have  been  found 
for  the  task  than  that  of  one  continuously 
associated  with  the  New  World,  directly  and 
indirectly,  since  the  voyage  of  1493.  He 
wrote  in  detail  of  the  stirring  period  from 
1492  to  1520,  producing  a  work  of  some 
2,300  closely  written  pages  in  folio,  drawing 
upon  the  journal  of  Columbus,  afterwards 
lost,  and  recounting  through  documents  and 
through  firsthand  observation  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America,  paint¬ 
ing  the  picture  as  he  saw  it  and  sparing  no 
man’s  sensibilities,  least  of  all  those  of  the 
chief  figures.  The  frankness  of  his  judg- 
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ments,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
critical  attitude  with  which  certain  of  his 
contemporaries  and  not  a  few  modern  his¬ 
torians  have  viewed  his  work. 

In  1559  Las  Casas  deposited  the  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Historia  in  the  College  of  San 
Gregorio  in  Valladolid,  solemnly  enjoining 
the  rector  to  see  that  his  history  was  not  read 
by  anyone  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  adding 
that  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  book  might 
be  put  into  print  if  it  were  regarded  as  serv¬ 
ing  the  good  of  the  Indians  and  of  Spain. 
This  injunction  seems  to  have  prevented  the 
contemporary  publication  of  the  book.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  until  1875,  more  than  three 
hundred  years  later,  that  the  entire  work 
was  put  into  print.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  book  was  without  effect  and  influence 
in  the  intervening  centuries.  In  1579  the 
King  provided  that  the  Historia  of  Las  Casas 
be  turned  over  to  Juan  Lopez  de  Velasco, 
chronicler  and  cosmographer  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Indies,  and  when  in  1597  the  his¬ 
torian  Antonio  de  Herrera  was  preparing  his 
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celebrated  work  on  the  history  of  the  Indies, 
Philip  ordered  that  the  original  Las  Casas 
manuscript  be  put  into  his  hands  also  as  a 
source  of  information.  Many  times  in  the 
succeeding  centuries  historians  have  made 
use  of  the  great  manuscript  history  left  be¬ 
hind  by  the  Bishop  Las  Casas. 

Another  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  Historia  has  generally  been  held  is  the 
existence  of  fair  copies  made  of  the  massive 
work  at  various  times  in  the  sixteenth,  sev¬ 
enteenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ries.  According  to  the  best  information  now 
available,  the  original  manuscript  after  a 
long  period  of  obscurity  was  acquired  in 
1904  by  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Madrid. 
In  addition  to  this  all-important  copy  in  the 
hand  of  Las  Casas,  there  exist  in  Spain,  in 
England,  and  in  the  United  States  ten  or 
eleven  copies  or  parts  of  copies  made  from 
the  original  or  from  one  another. 

All  this  discussion  about  the  Las  Casas 
Historia  is  leading  towards  a  statement  which 
we  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  make,  namely, 
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that  what  seems  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
complete  transcripts  of  the  work  has  now 
become  the  possession  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  where  it  takes  high  place 
among  our  sources  for  the  period  of  discov¬ 
ery  and  conquest.  The  history  of  the  codex 
in  question,  like  most  of  those  known  except 
the  original,  is  somewhat  obscure,  that  is  to 
say,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  by 
whom  it  was  made,  and  when.  The  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  volume  of  1,924  pages  of  folio 
size  has  been  described  as  of  the  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  No  thorough  study  has  yet 
been  made  of  the  existing  manuscripts  of 
this  and  other  works  by  Las  Casas.  When 
that  is  done  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  here  raised  will  be  definitely  settled. 
The  history  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  man¬ 
uscript,  for  the  past  hundred  years  certainly, 
is  of  the  most  respectable  character.  Upon 
the  front  and  back  leather  covers  are  found 
the  arms  of  Charles  Stuart,  Baron  Stuart  de 
Rothesay,  a  traveller,  diplomat,  and  collec¬ 
tor  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  On  May 
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22,  1855,  the  sale  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  parts  of  the  Stuart  de  Rothesay  li¬ 
brary  was  held  at  Sotheby's.  In  the  catalogue 
for  that  sale,  item  No.  4017  is  the  Las  Casas 
manuscript  which  has  recently  come  into 
our  possession.  According  to  the  priced  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  sale  in  the  library  of  the  Grolier 
Club,  New  York,  it  was  sold  to  the  book¬ 
seller,  Boone,  for  £46.  It  was  probably 
bought  by  Boone  for  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps, 
for  upon  its  flyleaf  is  the  designation  ”Phil- 
lipps  Ms.  14136,”  and  on  its  back  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  position  is  the  small  printed  label  bear¬ 
ing  this  number.  It  was  sold  again  at  Sothe¬ 
by’s  on  May  19,  1913,  in  the  Phillipps  sale 
of  that  date,  No.  27  in  the  catalogue  Biblio¬ 
theca  Phillippica.  It  next  appears  in  the  Quar- 
itch  Catalogue  No.  459  (1932)  as  item  139. 
Purchased  from  Quaritch  by  Henry  Stevens, 
Son  8c  Stiles,  it  was  accpiired  for  the  Library 
in  1945  through  the  generous  interest  of 
Miss  Ellen  Dexter  Sharpe,  of  Providence. 

Manuscripts  oi  the  Histovia ,  varying  in 
age  and  in  degree  of  completeness,  are  found 
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in  several  libraries  of  the  United  States.  A 
complete  transcript,  made  for  the  eighteenth- 
century  Spanish  collector,  Don  Antonio  de 
Uguina,  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  A 
manuscript  of  Book  II  only,  described  as  in 
a  sixteenth-century  hand  and  bearing  the 
signature  of  Las  Casas,  is  in  the  Newberry 
Library  of  Chicago.  Nineteenth-century 
transcripts  are  in  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary  and  the  Bancroft  Library  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  In  our  investigation  of 
existing  manuscripts  of  the  Las  Casas  His- 
toria  and  of  the  provenance  of  our  own  re¬ 
cently  acquired  codex,  we  have  been  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Dr.  Lewis  Hanke,  of  the 
Hispanic  Foundation,  Library  of  Congress; 
Dr.  St.  George  L.  Sioussat  and  Miss  Stella 
Clemence  of  the  Division  of  Manuscripts  in 
that  Library;  Mr.  Llenry  R.  Wagner  of  San 
Marino,  California;  Mr.  William  A.  Jackson 
of  the  Houghton  Library  at  Harvard;  and 
Mr.  George  L.  McKay  of  the  Grolier  Club, 
New  York.  To  these  friends  we  express 
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thanks  for  the  transmission  to  us  of  valuable 
information. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Las  Casas  manu¬ 
script  turned  our  reflections  towards  that  at¬ 
tribute  of  the  Spaniards  which  we  describe 
by  the  term  "history  conscious."  We  recog¬ 
nize  it  in  other  nations  in  other  places.  The 
early  New  Englanders,  aware  that  they  were 
conducting  a  social  experiment  of  an  un¬ 
usual  character,  began  from  the  landing  at 
Plymouth  to  record  their  experiences.  Out 
of  that  desire  to  inform  the  contemporary 
English  world  of  their  progress  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  record  for  posterity  came  a  number 
of  books  of  interest  in  American  historiog¬ 
raphy.  But  the  New  England  books  and  those 
of  the  English  colonies  in  general  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  that  is  comparable  in  size  or  im¬ 
portance  to  the  great  Spanish-American  his¬ 
tories — the  ecclesiastical  chronicles,  the 
place  histories,  and  the  large  general  works 
of  Oviedo,  Las  Casas,  Lopez  de  Gomara, 
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and  Antonio  de  Herrera.  In  English  Amer¬ 
ica  the  writing  of  history  was  an  individual 
enterprise.  The  Spanish- American  historian, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  frequently  a  govern¬ 
ment  official,  and  the  government  itself  was 
a  systematic  gatherer  of  data  for  the  use  of 
the  historian. 

Because  of  our  acquisition  of  the  Las 
Casas  manuscript  Historia ,  these  generalized 
reflections  upon  Spanish- American  histori¬ 
ography  were  already  in  our  minds  when  an 
event  occurred  which  gave  them  a  particular 
application.  This  was  the  purchase  of  an  offi¬ 
cial  Spanish  government  publication  of  1571, 
bearing  the  title  Ordenangas  Reales  del  Con - 
sejo  de  las  Indias.  In  1570,  Philip  II  had  or¬ 
dered  a  recopilacion  of  all  the  laws  and  ordi¬ 
nances  in  force  relating  to  the  Indies,  re¬ 
quiring  that  they  be  codified  under  the  seven 
heads  of  spiritual  government,  temporal  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  judiciary,  the  affairs  of  the 
Spanish  residents,  the  affairs  of  the  Indians, 
the  royal  hacienda ,  and  the  admiralty.  This 
comprehensive  code  of  existing  laws  and 
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new  regulations  was  not  published  in  full  at 
the  time  of  its  compilation,  but  a  beginning 
towards  that  end  was  made  when  its  second 
section,  that  is,  a  separate  code  for  temporal 
administration  under  the  Council  of  the  In¬ 
dies,  was  printed  sometime  after  September, 
1571,  under  the  title  we  have  just  recorded. 

One  important  section  of  the  Ordenangas 
has  a  direct  relationship  to  this  subject  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  the  "history 
conscious"  characteristic  of  the  Spaniard  of 
the  early  centuries.  In  a  recent  study,  La 
Cronica  Oficial  de  las  Indias  Occidentales  by 
Romulo  D.  Carbia,  Buenos  Aires,  1940,  var¬ 
ious  early  chronicles  of  peninsular  Spain 
are  named  as  evidence  of  the  persistent  in¬ 
terest  in  the  history  of  the  country  main¬ 
tained  by  its  sovereigns,  and  the  point  is 
made  that  the  later  historical  writings  con¬ 
cerning  Spanish  America  grew  out  of  this 
tradition  with  an  important  difference  in  the 
case  of  the  productions  of  the  late  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  The  attacks 
of  Las  Casas  upon  the  administration  of  the 
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Americas  had  rendered  uneasy  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  trustees 
under  the  Bull  of  Demarcation  of  the  native 
population,  and  had  put  Spain  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  before  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  Las  Casas  indictment, 
to  reform  conditions  where  necessary,  or  to 
justify  the  Spanish  administration  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries  that  Philip  II 
ordered  in  1570  his  codification  of  all  the 
laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  America  and 
thus  brought  into  being  as  one  of  its  sections 
the  collection  of  regulations  governing  the 
procedure  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  which 
we  find  in  the  Ordenangas .  That  code  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  law  concludes  with  provisions 
for  the  creation  of  an  officer  of  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  who  should  be  known  as  the 
"Chronista  Cosmographo”  and  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  act  as  political  historian,  nat¬ 
uralist,  geographer,  and  cartographer  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  office  thus  established,  so  the  ordi¬ 
nance  read,  was  specifically  intended  as  an 
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agency  for  the  accumulation  of  data  of  all 
sorts  upon  which  might  be  based  a  history 
and  description  of  the  Indies.  It  was  but  a 
step  from  our  perusal  of  these  passages  in 
the  Ordenangas  to  the  discovery  that  the  first 
person  to  be  appointed  to  the  new  office  was 
one  Juan  Lopez  de  Velasco,  an  individual  in 
whom,  for  reasons  to  be  given,  the  Library 
professes  a  special  interest. 

Lopez  de  Velasco  was  appointed  ”chro- 
nista  cosmographo  mayor”  in  October,  1571, 
just  a  month  after  the  royal  signature  had 
been  placed  upon  the  Ordenangas ,  the  first 
individual  to  hold  the  combined  oflices  of 
chronicler  and  cosmographer.  It  was  his  im¬ 
mediate  application  to  the  duties  prescribed 
for  him  which  brought  into  being  an  impor¬ 
tant  work,  his  Geografia  y  Descripcion  Uni¬ 
versal  de  las  Indias  recopilada  .  .  .  desde  el 
Ano  de  1571  al  de  1574.  In  manuscript  form 
this  compilation  of  data  was  of  considerable 
usefulness  to  contemporary  historians;  its 
publication  in  print  m  1894,  more  than  three 
hundred  years  after  its  completion,  gave 
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modern  scholars  access  to  a  large  body  of  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  the  history,  govern¬ 
ment,  population  elements  and  statistics, 
products  and  industries,  economics,  and 
geography  of  the  Spanish- American  colonies 
as  they  were  constituted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Soon  after  its  completion  in  1574  a  summary 
of  the  Geografia,  or,  perhaps,  a  summary  of 
a  summary  of  that  work,  was  given  a  certain 
amount  of  contemporary  currency  in  manu¬ 
script  form  under  the  title  Demarcacion  y 
diuision  de  las  Yndias.  One  of  the  five  known 
codices  of  this  work,  illustrated  by  fourteen 
American  and  Asiatic  maps  in  color,  is  among 
the  Library’s  possessions,  described  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1935- 
1936. 

We  had  hardly  recognized  the  thread  of 
interest  connecting  the  Ordenanqas  of  1571, 
the  appointment  of  Lopez  de  Velasco  as 
r’chronista  cosmographo,”  and  the  creation 
of  our  Demarcacion  manuscript  when  an¬ 
other  work  was  acquired  by  us  which  car- 
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ried  forward  the  same  personal  association 
and  the  same  association  of  ideas.  This  was 
a  folio  of  two  leaves  entitled  Instructid,  y 
memoria,  de  las  relaciones  que  se  han  de  ha- 
zer,  para  la  descripcion  de  las  Indias ,  printed 
in  Madrid  in  1577.  By  reference  to  the  Bibli- 
ografia  Madrilena  of  Don  Cristobal  Perez 
Pastor,  we  learned  that  this  piece  was,  with 
small  question,  the  work  of  Lopez  de  Ve¬ 
lasco,  that,  indeed,  the  copy  of  it  in  the  Bib- 
lioteca  Nacional,  Madrid,  has  his  name 
signed  to  it  in  autograph.  The  Instructid  is, 
in  brief,  a  questionnaire  addressed  to  certain 
colonial  officials  in  the  American  govern¬ 
ments,  demanding  from  them  by  royal  order 
information  on  fifty  topics.  For  this  one  time 
we  suppress  the  sympathy  we  feel  for  any¬ 
one — then,  now,  and  anywhere — who  re- 
ceives  a  questionnaire  on  any  subject  what¬ 
ever  from  any  government  or  agency.  In  this 
instance  we  are  moved  in  another  direction, 
moved,  indeed,  to  the  expression  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  Spanish  government  as  a  re¬ 
search  agent  for  the  historian,  and  a  special 
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admiration  for  the  comprehensive  character 
of  this  particular  interrogation.  The  copy  of 
the  Instructib  which  we  acquired  does  not 
bear  the  name  of  Lopez  de  Velasco,  but  like 
that  one  in  Madrid  described  by  Perez  Pastor 
it  carries  in  longhand  an  extensive  addition 
to  its  eleventh  head. 

We  approach  the  end  of  our  discourse  on 
Spanish- American  historiography  by  bring¬ 
ing  together  some  of  the  scattered  threads  of 
the  last  few  paragraphs  into  a  stronger  cord 
of  relationship.  The  Spaniards  were  some¬ 
times  extraordinarily  deliberate  in  their  ac¬ 
tions,  but  they  had  a  way  of  carrying  through 
their  projects  to  conclusion.  In  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  chroniclers  following  Lopez  de  Ve¬ 
lasco  came  finally  in  1596  Antonio  de  Her¬ 
rera  who,  probably  because  the  offices  of 
chronicler  and  cosmographer  had  been 
found  incompatible  when  united  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  single  individual,  bore  the  less  com¬ 
plicated  title  ”coronista  mayor.”  That  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Indies  so  long  planned,  for  which 
material  was  brought  together  by  Las  Casas, 
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Lopez  de  Velasco,  and  many  others,  was  fi¬ 
nally  brought  out  in  1601  and  1615  in  the 
form  of  the  great  Historia  of  Antonio  de 
Herrera.  The  Historia  of  Las  Casas,  as  we 
have  said,  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
both  Lopez  de  Velasco  and  Herrera  by  royal 
order  for  use  in  their  historical  research. 
There  is  an  equally  direct  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  work  of  Herrera  and  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  Lopez  de  Velasco,  for  one  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Historia  of  1601-1615,  the  De¬ 
scription  de  las  Indias  Occidentales ,  text  and 
maps,  is  little  different  from  the  Demarcation 
y  diuision  de  las  Yndias ,  summarized  from  the 
Geografia  of  Lopez  de  Velasco.  Furthermore 
it  must  be  true  that  the  replies  to  the  Instructid 
sent  out  by  Lopez  de  Velasco  were  drawn 
upon  for  information  by  Herrera  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  his  great  official  history. 

It  is  clear  now  why  we  have  been  thinking 
this  year  of  Spanish  historiography.  Our  ac¬ 
quisition  in  the  same  year  of  a  manuscript 
codex  of  the  Las  Casas  Historia ,  the  Orde- 
nangas  of  1571,  and  the  Lopez  de  Velasco 
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Instruct id  led  us  surely  into  that  path  of  re¬ 
flection.  The  Ordenangas  and  the  Instructio 
were  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe, 
an  Associate  and  a  member  of  the  Library’s 
Committee  of  Management.  These  two  rare 
pieces  take  their  place  in  the  Library  with  a 
group  of  recopilaciones ,  separate  ordenanzas , 
and  cedulas ,  printed  and  manuscript,  which 
gives  distinction  to  our  Sp  a  nis  h  -  Am  erica  n 
historical  collections.  The  two  acquisitions 
are  fully  described  and  discussed  by  Perez 
Pastor  in  his  Bibliografia  Madrilena — the  Or¬ 
denangas  in  volume  I,  pages  24  and  402,  the 
Instructio  in  the  same  volume,  page  53. 

The  Ordenangas  and  the  Instructio  are  the 
most  important  printed  items  among  the  sev¬ 
enteen  pieces  of  Spanish- American  interest 
acquired  in  the  past  year,  but  one  other,  at 
least,  must  be  mentioned  for  its  quality  of 
historic  importance  and  its  picturesque  in¬ 
terest.  When  the  news  reached  Spain  of  the 
massacre  in  1598  by  the  Araucanian  Indians 
of  the  colonial  governor  of  Chile  and  his 
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large  escort  of  military  and  civil  officers,  the 
King  and  his  Council  of  the  Indies  began, 
very  sensibly,  to  ask  one  another  whether 
something  couldn’t  be  done  about  this  South 
American  war  which  had  been  going  on  re¬ 
lentlessly  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The 
fact  that  the  events  of  the  war  already  had 
given  birth  to  an  epic  poem  in  the  form  of 
La  Araucaria  of  Alonso  de  Ercilla  y  Zuniga 
did  not  in  the  least  compensate  in  their  opin¬ 
ion  for  the  cost  in  men  and  money  which  the 
war  entailed  upon  the  state.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  whether  they  realized  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  poem  of  1569  was  to  be  regarded  by 
future  ages  as  of  epic  proportions.  People 
who  live  through  epics  are  not  aware  of 
them,  or  at  least  they  shouldn’t  be. 

These  questions  about  the  Araucanian 
war  were  finally  passed  on  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Peru,  who  immediately  sent  to  Chile,  as  a 
sort  of  one-man  investigating  commission, 
Father  Luis  de  Valdivia,  a  Jesuit  missionary 
wno  had  worked  for  some  years  among  the 
Chilean  Indians.  Until  the  present  time  we 
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have  known  Father  Valdivia  in  this  Library 
as  the  author  of  the  Doctrina  Christiana  y 
Cathecismo  en  la  lengua  Allentiac ,  1607,  one 
of  the  rarest  of  the  South  American  linguis¬ 
tic  texts,  a  copy  of  which  was  acquired  by  us 
from  the  Herschel  Jones  Collection  in  1940. 
But  his  work  as  missionary  and  linguist  was 
only  a  small  part  of  his  service  to  the  Indians 
and  to  his  own  countrymen,  for  when  in 
1606  he  returned  to  Peru  from  his  political 
mission  to  Chile  he  came  prepared  to  make 
recommendations  of  a  salutary  kind  for  the 
guidance  of  authority.  A  new  viceroy  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  plan  and  sent  him  to  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  King.  It  was  a  shock  to  find  im¬ 
mediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Spain  that  only 
a  few  days  before  there  had  been  issued  a 
cedula  w  hereof  the  tenor  was  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  his  own  plan,  the  heart  and  soul  of 
which  was  that  Indian  prisoners  of  war 
should  not  be  degraded  to  the  status  of 
slaves.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of  sedulous 
pleading  and  argument  before  the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  Valdivia  procured  a  reversal 
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of  this  decree.  Finally  in  1610  liis  idea  of 
carrying  on  a  defensive  war  only  and  of  es¬ 
tablishing  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  the 
natives  was  adopted  by  the  King,  who  sent 
him  back  to  Chile  with  authority  to  apply  the 
cure  he  had  proposed  for  the  health  of  the 
opposing  races  in  that  country.  For  eight 
years  Father  Valdivia  worked  against  oppo¬ 
sition  from  many  quarters  and  then  in  1619 
returned  to  Spain  to  report  upon  his  mission. 
He  summarized  his  activities  in  a  report  be¬ 
ginning  Senor.  El  Paclre  Lays  de  Valdiuia 
Viceprouincial  de  la  Compania  de  Iesus  en  el 
Reyno  de  Glide .  Digo,  que  la  mayor  parte  de 
mi  vida ,  he  gastado  .  .  .  The  Library  has  just 
acquired  a  copy  of  this  important  Chilean 
document,  which  upon  internal  evidence  we 
date  as  of  the  year  1620. 

The  publication  of  this  report  to  the  King 
marked  the  conclusion  of  Valdivia’s  work 
for  peace,  a  valiant  effort  for  humanity  in 
the  affairs  of  men  which  ended  in  confusion 
and  failure,  but  which  like  the  efforts  of  Las 
Casas  half  a  century  or  more  before  left  a 
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sweet  example  to  the  world.  In  1621  the 
King  sent  him  to  the  House  of  his  order 
at  Valladolid,  affectionately  recommending 
him  to  the  care  of  his  brethren,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  him  a  grant  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  library  for  his  own  uses.  Father 
Valdivia  lived  many  years  thereafter  writing 
and  teaching.  In  1625  a  royal  cedula  ordered 
the  resumption  of  offensive  war  in  Chile. 

Several  times  in  recent  years  we  have  writ¬ 
ten  of  our  special  interest  in  the  picturesque 
and  doughty  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  who 
went  to  Louisiana  as  governor  some  fifteen 
years  after  its  cession  to  Spain  in  1762,  re¬ 
taining  that  office  even  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in  1785.  He 
died  in  Mexico  in  November,  1786.  Even  if 
Galvez  had  not  been  a  man  of  distinction  in 
other  ways  he  would  be  able  to  claim  a  place 
in  our  affections  for  his  tremendous  effron¬ 
tery  in  taking  as  his  motto  the  words  "I 
alone,’'  a  perpetual  and  discomfiting  re¬ 
minder  to  his  naval  associates  that  at  the  tak- 
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ing  of  Pensacola  they  had  allowed  him, 
scorning  their  prudence,  to  sail  his  ship 
without  support  past  the  British  batteries 
and  by  that  feat  to  ensure  the  capture  of  the 
port.  The  contemporaries  of  Galvez  cer¬ 
tainly  thought  well  of  him.  Among  the  many 
recorded  pieces  in  which  he  figures  as  the 
leading  personage  there  are  a  good  number 
of  separately  printed  poems  of  a  purely  per¬ 
sonal  character,  poems  celebrating  some 
event  in  his  life  as  soldier  and  administrator 
or  mourning  his  untimely  death.  To  the 
seven  pieces  in  this  category  previously  to  be 
found  in  the  Library,  all  of  Mexican  compo¬ 
sition  and  publication,  there  has  been  added 
in  the  current  year  another  of  special  inter¬ 
est  in  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Louisiana 
poet  and  the  product  of  the  early  New 
Orleans  press.  Le  Dieii  et  les  Nayades  du 
Fleuve  St.  Louis.  A  Don ■  Bernard  de  Galvez 
.  .  .  Sursa  Convalescence.  Poeme.  was  printed 
at  New  Orleans  in  1777  by  Antoine  Bou- 
dousquie,  the  second  printer  of  that  city.  It 
is  entered  anonymously  as  No.  24  in  the  late 
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Douglas  C.  McMurtrie’s  distinguished  bib¬ 
liographical  production,  Early  Printing  in 
New  Orleans  1764-1810 ,  where  reference  is 
made  only  to  the  copy  in  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library.  In  November,  1933,  the  New 
York  Public  Library  reprinted  from  its  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  preceding  month  a  delightful  es¬ 
say  by  Edward  Larocque  Tinker  entitled 
Louisiana's  Earliest  Poet  Julien  Poydras  & 
the  Paeans  to  Galvez.  Pointing  out  that  two 
poems  published  by  Boudousquie  in  1777, 
an  fipitre  a  Don •  Bernard  de  Galvez  and  Le 
Dieu  et  les  Nayades ,  mentioned  above,  were 
the  earliest  literary  productions  of  the  press 
in  Louisiana,  Mr.  Tinker  proceeds  on  good 
grounds  to  attribute  both  these  pieces,  and 
another  of  later  publication  on  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  topic,  to  Julien  Poydras,  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  and  landowner  of  the  colony.  The 
poems  are  historically  interesting  as  Ameri¬ 
can  poetry  but  esthetically  they  are  speci¬ 
mens  of  neo-classicism  carried  to  the  point 
of  surfeit.  The  Sylvains ,  Faunes ,  Hyades ,  and 
Amadriades  which  crowd  its  lines  of  unctu- 
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oils  praise  of  Galvez  are  characterized  by  Mr. 
Tinker  as  "mythological  trollops”  and  a 
"hard  worked  poney-ballet  of  Nymphs.” 
Despite  its  defects  as  poetry,  however,  this 
poem  in  which  the  god  of  the  Mississippi 
and  his  naiads  congratulate  Galvez  on  his 
convalescence  must  have  stood  for  a  point  of 
view  at  the  time  and  place  of  its  composition. 
It  is  of  interest  to  us  on  that  account  and, 
furthermore,  because  it  is  American  poetry 
and  a  bit  of  early  New  Orleans  printing 
much  handsomer  typographically  than  the 
normal  production  of  the  colonial  press.  It 
is  reprinted  in  facsimile  as  "Exhibit  B”  in 
Mr.  Tinker’s  essay  referred  to  above.  The 
Library  was  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  this 
piece  by  Mr.  Wilmarth  S.  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Streeter,  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  of  our  Associates. 

The  Library’s  exhibition  in  1943  on  the 
historical  cartography  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
subsequent  study  of  its  contents  made  for 
publication  turned  our  thoughts  towards 
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the  section  of  the  continent  with  which  an 
important  part  of  our  notable  map  display 
was  concerned.  In  showing  materials  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  voyage  of  discovery  in  which  Vi¬ 
tus  Bering  explored  the  strait  between  Asia 
and  America  which  today  we  know  by  his 
name,  we  called  attention  to  the  importance 
in  this  connection  of  a  work  by  the  Jesuit 
Jean  Baptiste  du  Halde,  bearing  the  title 
Description  geographique,  historique,  chro- 
nologique ,  politique ,  et  physique  de  V Empire 
de  la  Chine ,  of  Paris,  1735.  Some  months 
after  the  initial  publication  of  this  work  in 
four  large  folio  volumes,  in  which  were 
bound  a  number  of  fine  maps  by  J.  B.  B. 
d’Anville,  there  appeared  at  The  Hague  in 
four  quarto  volumes  a  second  edition  of  the 
work,  followed  by  an  atlas  entitled  JVouvel 
Atlas  de  la  Chine ,  The  Hague,  1737,  contain¬ 
ing  the  maps  of  the  earlier  edition  bound  to¬ 
gether  in  a  separate  volume.  The  Library  se¬ 
cured  in  the  past  year  a  copy  of  this  second, 
or  1736,  edition  of  Du  Halde’s  work  with 
the  separate  atlas  of  1737. 
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Bering’s  achievement  on  his  expedition  of 
1725-1730  was  not  an  isolated  event  in  the 
history  of  Russian  exploration,  but  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  century-long  thrust  across 
Russia  and  Siberia  from  the  Baltic  to  Kam¬ 
chatka  and  the  Pacific,  a  thrust  from  west  to 
east  which  had  been  in  progress  across 
Europe  and  Asia  approximately  at  the  same 
time  that  English,  French,  and  Spanish  in 
North  America  had  been  pushing  their  way 
across  that  continent  from  east  to  west.  The 
Bering  expedition  was  a  striking  example  of 
anticlimax  in  human  affairs.  His  overland 
journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Kamchatka 
and  the  building  of  the  ship  in  which  his 
maritime  exploration  was  to  be  conducted 
required,  in  the  matter  of  time,  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  these  were  years  of  the  most 
arduous  exertion.  His  exploration  of  the 
strait  consumed  only  two  months,  and 
rightly  enough  was  considered  inconclusive 
by  his  contemporaries  in  that  it  had  not  ex¬ 
tended  far  enough  north  to  show  without 
doubt  that  Asia  and  America  were  com- 
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pletely  separated  by  a  body  of  water.  De¬ 
spite  this  disappointing  aspect  of  the  first 
Bering  expedition,  it  was  an  event  signifi¬ 
cant  in  the  history  of  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  and  its  documents  belong  most 
surely  in  the  category  of  Americana.  Ber¬ 
ing’s  map  of  the  journey  across  Siberia, 
Carte  des  Pays  traverses  par  le  Cap ™  Beerings 
depuis  la  Ville  de  Tobolsk  jusqu'a  I(am- 
tschatka ,  made  in  1730,  was  sent  to  the  King 
of  Poland,  who  passed  it  on  to  Father  Du 
Halde  for  use  in  his  great  work  on  China. 
Probably  a  copy  of  Bering’s  journal  accom¬ 
panied  the  map,  for  in  Du  Halde’s  book — 
in  our  edition  Volume  IV,  pages  561-569 — 
is  found  the  editor’s  paraphrase  of  the  brief 
account  of  the  expedition  which  Bering  pre¬ 
pared,  the  first  publication  known  to  us  of 
that  record. 

The  result  of  Bering’s  second  expedition 
was  his  discovery  on  July  16,  1741,  of  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  and  the  beginning,  by  right 
of  discovery,  of  the  Russian  claim  to  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  northwest  coast  of  the  conti- 
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nent.  That  sovereignty  began  very  soon  to 
be  exercised.  Fur-trading  stations  were  es¬ 
tablished,  and  the  natives  of  the  Aleutians, 
and  eventually  of  the  coast,  were,  without 
warrant  from  distant  St.  Petersburg,  put 
under  tribute  by  the  traders.  Various  royal 
orders  from  1766  onwards  testify  to  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  government  to  compel  decent 
treatment  of  the  natives,  and  when  in  1799 
the  Russian  American  Company  was  founded 
one  of  the  reasons  given  for  its  establish¬ 
ment  was  that  administration  of  the  country 
might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  strong  and 
responsible  body.  The  new  organization 
represented  a  merger  between  the  company 
formed  by  the  trader  Grigorii  Ivanovich 
Shelekhov  and  another  company  called  the 
Irkutsk  Company.  It  was  chartered  by  an  in¬ 
strument  with  the  following  heading:  Ukaz 
ego  Imperatorskago  Velichestva  Samoderzhtsa 
Vserossiiskago  iz  PraviteV  stvuyushchago  Se- 
nata  obyavlyaetsya  vsenarodno.  A  free  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  heading  and  the  opening  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  Russian  Senate’s  approval  of 
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the  charter  reads  as  follows :  'Ukase  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias  publicly  announced  through  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Senate.  In  the  official  order  of  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  given  to  the  Senate  this  day, 
the  8th  of  July  ...  is  stated:  The  utility  and 
profit  accruing  to  Our  Empire  from  the  com¬ 
merce  and  trade  available  to  Our  faithful 
subjects  in  the  North-Eastern  Sea  and  in  the 
nearby  country  of  America  presented  itself 
to  Our  Imperial  attention  and  consideration 
.  .  .  Therefore,  taking  under  our  direct  pro¬ 
tection  a  company  constituted  with  that 
trade  and  commerce  as  its  object,  We  order 
this  company  to  be  named  .  .  .  the  Russian 
American  Company  .  .  .”  It  is  further  de¬ 
clared  on  the  first  page  of  this  document  that 
it  was  ''Registered  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the 
Senate  July  19th  and  at  Moscow  also  by  the 
Senate,  August  11,  1799.” 

Translating  the  terms  of  the  new  instru¬ 
ment  into  action,  Alexander  Andreevich  Ba¬ 
ranov,  the  Company’s  governor,  completed 
the  establishment  of  the  post  afterwards 
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known  as  Sitka  and  set  up  his  trading  stations 
as  far  south  as  California.  He  entered  into 
compacts  with  John  Jacob  Astor’s  people  in 
Oregon  and  later  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  He  made  the  Alaskan  fur  trade  a 
factor  in  the  business  of  the  Northwest,  and 
he  paid  dividends  to  the  shareholders  of  his 
Company.  Everybody  was  happy  except  the 
natives,  who,  as  customary  under  Russian 
occupation,  were  subjected  to  a  system  of 
tribute  and  corvee.  But,  after  all,  nobody’s 
conscience  is  quite  clear  on  this  subject  of 
the  treatment  of  native  populations. 

A  copy  of  this  imperial  ukase,  a  funda¬ 
mental  document  in  the  history  of  Alaska 
and  the  Northwest  Coast,  has  recently  been 
acquired  by  the  Library.  Under  it  and  its 
several  renewals  and  revisions  that  country 
was  administered  as  a  Russian  colony  until 
1861,  six  years  before  its  sale  to  the  United 
States  in  1867.  For  much  of  the  information 
given  above  concerning  the  Company  and 
this  publication  of  the  ukase  of  1799  we  ex¬ 
press  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Vladimir  Gsovski  of 
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the  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 


More  than  a  decade  before  the  formation 
of  the  Russian  American  Company,  events 
had  occurred  on  the  Northwest  Coast  which 
brought  into  relief  the  conflicting  interests 
in  that  area  of  England,  Spain,  and  Russia. 
John  Meares,  an  ex-lieutenant  of  the  British 
Navy,  moved  by  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
trade  in  furs  and  ginseng  between  the  Amer¬ 
ican  coasts  and  China,  had  conducted  in 
1786,  1788,  and  1789  expeditions  from 
China  to  the  American  coast,  and  in  1788 
had  built  a  trading  station  on  Nootka  Sound. 
The  next  year  while  he  was  in  China  his 
men  at  Nootka  were  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  claimed  that  their  own  dis¬ 
coveries  of  that  coast  long  antedated  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  Nootka  Sound  by  Captain  Cook 
in  1778.  The  "Nootka  Sound  Controversy” 
which  now  arose  had  many  interesting  com¬ 
plications  and  side  issues.  Long  after  its  set¬ 
tlement  in  1790  its  ghost  arose  to  take  part  in 
the  Oregon  Boundary  Dispute  of  1846  be- 
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tween  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
original  dispute  was  settled  by  a  convention 
between  England  and  Spain,  negotiated  at 
the  Escorial  in  October,  1790,  in  which  "an 
amicable  Arrangement”  between  the  two 
countries  fixed  "their  respective  Situation 
for  the  future.”  The  Library  has  owned  for 
a  long  time  a  good  representation  of  editions 
of  Meares’s  Voyages  and  pamphlets  by  him 
and  others  pertaining  to  the  points  at  issue 
in  the  Nootka  Sound  Controversy.  In  our 
collection  also  was  to  be  found  the  Spanish 
edition  of  the  agreement  of  1790,  entitled 
Convencion  entre  el  Rey  nuestro  Senor  y  el 
Rey  de  la  Gran-Bretana ,  the  text  of  Van¬ 
couver’s  Voyage  in  English  and  French  ver¬ 
sions,  and  a  publication  of  1802,  Relacion 
del  Viage  hecho  por  las  Goletas  Sutil  y  Mexi- 
cana  en  el  ano  de  1 792  para  reconocer  el  Es- 
trecho  de  Fuca.  This  year  we  increased  the 
interest  of  this  group  of  sources  for  the 
Nootka  Sound  Controversy  by  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  following  pieces :  the  English  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement,  Convention  between 
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His  Britannick  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Spain 
.  .  .  28th  of  October ,  1790;  the  ’’Atlas”  to 
the  first  edition  of  Vancouver’s  Voyage  of 
Discovery ,  London,  1798,  hitherto  unac¬ 
countably  lacking  from  the  collection;  an 
edition  in  Russian  of  the  Voyages  of  John 
Meares ;  and  two  Spanish  maps  which  will  be 
discussed  in  a  closely  ensuing  paragraph. 

Of  these  accpiisitions  not  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  Russian  Meares,  entitled  Pute- 
shestviya  Ka pi  tan  a  Mirsa  k  Syeverozapadnym 
heregam  Ameriki,  v  prodolzhenie  1786,  87, 
88  i  89  goclov.  Chast  Pervaia ,  that  is,  ’’Voy¬ 
ages  of  Captain  Meares  to  the  Northwest 
coast  of  America  in  the  years:  1786,  87,  88, 
89.  First  Part.”  The  book  was  printed  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1797.  Russia  had  actually 
taken  no  part  in  the  Nootka  Sound  Contro¬ 
versy,  but  her  plans  for  trade  expansion 
along  the  American  coast  had  included  ac¬ 
tivities  in  that  area.  She  was,  therefore,  an 
interested  observer  from  the  sidelines  of 
everything  that  went  on  in  connection  with 
the  dispute.  The  publication  of  a  translation 
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into  Russian  of  Meares’s  book  as  late  as  1797 
is  clear  indication  of  a  continuance  of  that 
interest  by  Baranov  and  his  associates  in  the 
Russian  American  Company,  whose  success 
or  failure  depended  upon  their  participation 
in  the  fur  trade  with  China.  The  book  was 
not  known  in  an  actual  copy  to  Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky,  who  enters  it  in  his  Russian 
Americana ,  page  36,  from  a  bibliographical 
record. 

The  two  maps  numbered  among  our 
Nootka  Sound  acquisitions  are  of  particular 
interest  as  Spanish  elements  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  In  the  Relacion  del  Viage  he- 
cho  par  las  Goletas  Sutily  Mexicana ,  Madrid, 
1802,  is  found  the  journal  of  the  expedition 
of  1792  headed  by  Captains  Galiano  and 
Valdes,  which  at  Vancouver  Island  came 
into  close  relationship  with  the  ships  of  the 
English  envoy,  Captain  George  Vancouver, 
sent  to  confer  with  a  Spanish  representative 
on  measures  to  make  effective  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1790.  The  longboats  of  the  Sutil  and 
Mexicana ,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes 
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side  by  side  with  the  longboats  of  Vancou¬ 
ver,  explored  the  waters  and  shores  north 
and  northeast  of  Vancouver  Island.  Out  of 
this  painstaking  exploration  came  the  map 
entitled  Carta  esferica  de  los  Reconocimien - 
tos  hechos  en  la  Costa  No.  de  America  desde 
la  parte  en  que  empiezan  a  angostar  los  Cana¬ 
les  de  la  Entrada  de  Juan  de  Fuca  hasta  la 
salida  de  las  Goletas  Sutily  Mexicana.  Aho  de 
1795.  In  1792  Vancouver  gave  to  Bodega  y 
Quadra,  the  Spanish  envoy,  copies  of  maps 
made  by  him  in  surveying  the  waters  at  the 
southern  and  northern  ends  of  Vancouver 
Island.  The  information  thus  acquired  by 
the  Spanish  was  incorporated  in  the  second 
map  of  the  two  we  are  describing,  the  Carta 
esferica  de  los  reconocimientos  hechos  en  1792 
.  .  .  abordo  de  las  Goletas  Sutil  y  Mexicana 
.  .  .  Aho  de  1795 .  In  his  Cartography  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  America  (Volume  I,  page 
233,  and  Volume  II,  List  of  Maps,  Nos.  832 
and  833),  Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner  discusses 
and  describes  these  skillfully  drawn  and 
beautifully  engraved  Spanish  maps,  entering 
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them  under  the  year  1795.  Separately  pub¬ 
lished  at  that  time,  they  found  their  way 
ultimately  into  the  Atlas  Maritimo  Espanol 
(Phillips,  No.  4155),  composed  of  maps  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  period  1789-1814. 

Two  of  the  Northwest  Coast  titles  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  the  imperial 
ukase  of  1799  establishing  the  Russian 
American  Company  and  Du  Halde’s  Descrip¬ 
tion  Geographique  de  la  Chine ,  were  the  gift 
to  the  Library  of  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips  of 
Salem,  an  Associate  and  a  friend  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  long  standing.  Mr.  Phillips  added  to 
this  gift  two  unusual  little  books  of  Pacific 
exploration — an  anonymous  account  of  the 
Portlock-Dixon  voyage  entitled  A  Voyage 
round  the  World,  in  the  Years  1785,  1786, 
1787,  and  1788.  Performed  in  the  King 
George  .  .  .  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  .  .  .  Lon¬ 
don,  1789,  and  Captain  Cook’s  third  cr  last 
Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  .  .  .  New  York, 
1793. 
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It  is  an  old  saying  that  ”it  is  difference  of 
opinion  which  makes  horse  racing.”  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  horse  racing  in  the  English 
colonies  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  in  1665 
by  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  only  action  of  the  first  English  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  to  initiate  a  long  series  of 
contests  based  upon  difference  of  opinion. 
A  New  Jersey  land  grant  which  he  made  in 
that  same  year  was  the  origin  of  an  historic 
instance  of  failure  in  the  meeting  of  minds, 
the  cause  of  a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  large 
scale  which  existed  in  that  colony  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years. 

Colonel  Nicolls  was  sent  to  the  colonies 
in  1664  as  head  of  Charles  the  Second’s  com¬ 
mission  for  ’’settling  His  Maties  affayres  in 
New  England,  as  also  for  the  reducing  the 
Isle  of  Manhatans  and  other  adjacent  places 
under  the  comand  of  the  Dutch.”  For  some 
years  before  the  arrival  of  Nicolls  upon  his 
difficult  mission  a  group  of  English  residents 
of  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  had  been 
trying  to  secure  from  the  Dutch  government 
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of  New  Netherland  a  tract  of  land  situated 
in  the  area  west  of  Newark  Bay  upon  which 
they  might  establish  a  settlement.  These 
men,  separatists  from  separatists,  had  come 
to  Long  Island  from  the  highly  individualis¬ 
tic  colony  of  New  Haven.  Before  their  time 
Augustine  Herrman,  well  remembered  by 
us  as  merchant  of  New  Amsterdam,  great 
Maryland  landowner,  and  maker  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland  map  of  1673,  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  tract  covering  the  same  area, 
and  though  neither  he  nor  his  associates  had 
been  able  to  develop  it,  his  rights  in  the  great 
manor  he  then  laid  out  entered  prominently 
into  the  dispute  which  was  soon  to  arise. 
Hardly  were  the  Dutch  removed  from  power 
and  Nicolls  securely  seated  in  his  govern¬ 
ment  of  New  York  when  the  men  of  Long 
Island  hurried  to  him  with  their  appeal,  ask¬ 
ing  permission  to  buy  from  the  Indians  a 
tract  of  land  west  of  the  Acliter  Col,  or  New¬ 
ark  Bay.  The  permission  was  granted,  the 
purchase  consummated,  and  on  December  1, 
1666,  the  title  to  the  lands  confirmed  by  the 
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Governor  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
Thus  came  into  being  the  town  of  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey.  Hardly  had  the  negotiations 
been  concluded  and  the  papers  signed  when 
Philip  Carteret  arrived  from  England  as  gov¬ 
ernor  of  East  New  Jersey,  the  newly  created 
province  which  the  Duke  of  York,  unbe¬ 
known  to  Nicolls,  had  granted  to  Lord  John 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  as  proprie¬ 
tors.  For  the  next  hundred  years  there  was 
disagreement  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Nicolls 
title  between  the  successors  of  these  proprie¬ 
tors  and  the  Elizabeth  Town  holders  of  the 
Nicolls  grant. 

Another  element  now  enters  the  story.  In 
1666,  a  second  group  of  New  Haven  men, 
heartily  disliking  the  recent  amalgamation 
of  their  colony  with  the  colony  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  came  to  New  Jersey  and  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Governor  Carteret  purchased  from 
the  Indians  certain  lands  west  of  Newark 
Bay  in  the  area  where  Elizabeth  Town  had 
already  been  established.  Thus  was  the  town 
of  Newark  founded.  Some  years  later,  Gov- 
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ernor  Carteret  demanded  that  the  Newark 
men  patent  their  lands  and  pay  a  quit  rent 
to  the  Proprietors.  Thereupon  began  a  con¬ 
tention  between  Newark  and  the  Proprietors 
which  for  the  next  hundred  years  ran  a  par¬ 
allel  course  to  the  more  celebrated  Elizabeth 
Town  dispute.  The  division  created  between 
the  Proprietors  of  East  Jersey  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  two  towns  became  the  line  of  cleav¬ 
age  between  two  well-differentiated  groups. 
"These,"  Donald  L.  Kemmerer  wrote  in  his 
Path  to  Freedom ,  "constituted  the  two  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  so  far  as  New  Jersey  possessed 
any,  which  fought  one  another  in  and  out  of 
office  for  a  century."  The  literature  of  the 
controversy  is  extensive,  and  despite  its  local 
New  Jersey  character  and  its  superficial  con¬ 
cern  with  the  two  towns  of  Newark  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  it  is  material  of  importance  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  story  of  British  colonial  development. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  the  cases  or  to  go 
into  their  many  intricacies  and  implications. 
We  are  concerned  here  with  the  Library’s 
acquisition  through  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Jesse  H. 
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Metcalf,  vice-chairman  of  the  Library’s  As¬ 
sociates,  of  five  of  the  most  important  of  the 
printed  pieces  which  grew  out  of  the  several 
controversies.  The  Newark  controversy 
came  to  a  critical  point  when  in  1745  and 
again  in  1745/46  there  were  riots  in  that 
town  and  jail  deliveries  of  persons  arrested 
in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Proprietors 
concerning  the  land  titles.  In  two  publica¬ 
tions  the  Newark  people  were  quick  to  place 
the  blame  for  the  disturbances  upon  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Proprietors,  who  replied  sharply 
in  a  separate  publication  of  March  25,  1746, 
and  in  various  newspaper  articles  of  the  next 
two  months.  A  year  later  the  Proprietors  re¬ 
turned  to  the  charge  in  another  separate 
publication.  One  of  the  pieces  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  came  to  us  in  Mrs.  Metcalf’s 
gift  is  the  pamphlet  containing  a  statement 
of  the  case  of  the  Newark  lot  holders  en¬ 
titled  An  Answer  to  the  Council  of  Proprie¬ 
tor’s  two  Publications ,  printed  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  case  in  New  York  in 
1747  by  Catharine  Zenger,  widow  of  the 
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printer  John  Peter  Zenger,  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

In  the  same  year  the  Proprietors  brought 
out  what  is  probably  the  most  important  doc¬ 
ument  in  the  whole  controversy,  or  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  known.  The  Library  has 
owned  for  years  this  work  with  its  three 
maps,  with  which  are  associated  the  names 
of  Lewis  Evans,  the  Philadelphia  geographer 
and  cartographer,  and  James  Turner,  the 
Boston  engraver,  both  of  whom  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  illustration  of  the  book  at 
Franklin's  suggestion.  This  extensive  discus¬ 
sion  entitled  A  Bill  in  the  Chancery  of  New- 
Jersey,  at  the  Suit  of  John  Earl  of  Stair  .  .  . 
against  Benjamin  Bond,  and  some  other  Per¬ 
sons  of  Elizabeth-  Toivn,  distinguished  by  the 
Name  of  the  Clinker  Lot  Plight  Men  was 
"Printed  by  James  Parker,  in  New-York, 
1747;  and  a  few  Copies  are  to  be  Sold  by 
him,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  .  .  In  it  is  found  a  closely  reasoned 
statement  of  the  case,  with  supporting  docu- 
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ments,  maps,  and  reprints  of  several  earlier 
publications  issued  by  the  Proprietors  on 
the  subject  in  dispute.  The  Bill  in  the  Chan¬ 
cery  was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  Proprietors’ 
counsel,  James  Alexander,  father  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  general  William  Alexander,  who 
styled  himself  sixth  Earl  of  Stirling.  The 
people  of  Elizabeth  Town  had  engaged  as 
their  counsel  those  two  champions  of  many 
popular  causes  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 
William  Livingston  and  William  Smith,  Jr. 
The  historian  of  popular  movements,  as  well 
as  the  legal  historian,  studies  with  interest 
the  Proprietors’  Bill  in  the  Chancery  of  New- 
Jersey  and  the  reply  to  it  on  behalf  of  the 
Elizabeth  Town  men  composed  by  Living¬ 
ston  and  Smith,  that  is,  An  Answer  to  a  Bill  in 
the  Chancery  of  New- Jersey,  published  by  the 
same  printer,  James  Parker,  in  1752.  A  copy 
of  this  rare  rejoinder  to  Alexander’s  cele¬ 
brated  presentation  of  the  Proprietors’  cause 
is  another  of  the  pieces  in  the  controversy 
acquired  this  year  through  Mrs.  Metcalf’s 
generosity.  This  celebrated  suit  of  the  Pro- 
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prietors  against  the  people  of  Newark  and 
Elizabeth  Town  never  actually  came  to  trial. 
Local  political  conditions  made  first  one  side 
then  the  other  willing  to  postpone  trial,  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
found  each  side  still  jockeying  for  position. 
The  money  bills  for  the  support  of  the  war 
and  the  larger  issues  between  the  colonies 
and  England,  which  soon  afterwards  began 
to  assume  importance,  brought  about  a  new 
political  alignment  in  New  Jersey  and  gave 
quietus  to  the  land-grant  controversies. 

The  troubles  of  the  Proprietors  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  attacks  upon  them 
by  the  recalcitrant  citizens  of  Newark  and 
Elizabeth.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  propri¬ 
etary  colonies,  East  New  Jersey  was  held  by 
an  association  of  a  large  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  rather  than  by  a  single  person  or  single 
family.  By  the  1682  division  of  the  original 
grant  the  province  of  East  Jersey  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  twenty-four  persons,  and  thus  was 
created  a  situation  rich  with  potentialities  of 
future  discord.  When  in  due  time  lines  of 
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succession  became  tangled  we  find  a  number 
of  dispossessed  descendants  of  the  original 
group  bringing  suit  against  the  Proprietors 
of  their  own  time  for  their  twenty-fourth 
parts  of  what  had  become  a  rich  and  popu¬ 
lous  country.  There  were  also  suits  among 
the  descendants  themselves,  and  it  seems  to 
the  layman  reading  their  legal  papers  that 
in  them  is  demonstrated  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  ''confusion  worse  confounded.” 
Three  papers  arising  from  this  general  situ¬ 
ation  were  in  Mrs.  Metcalf’s  gift,  namely: 
The  Plea  and  Answer  of  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  William  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  others, 
Proprietors  of  East  New- Jersey,  to  John 
Hunt’s  Bill  in  Chancery ,  New  York, 
1770. 

A  Bill  in  the  Chancery  of  New- Jersey,  at  the 
Suit  of  Priscilla  Bland,  John  Mann  and 
Mercy  his  Wife;  against  Bedford  Ash- 
field,  and  others,  [Burlington],  1771. 

A  Bill  in  the  Chancery  of  New- Jersey,  at  the 
Suit  of  Robert  Barclay,  against  William 
Earl  of  Stirling,  and  others,  Proprietors 
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of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Province  of 

New- Jersey,  Burlington,  1773. 

In  the  documents  connected  with  these 
suits  in  chancery,  whether  the  private  suits 
for  recovery  just  specified  or  the  suits  be¬ 
tween  the  Proprietors  and  the  rival  land  com¬ 
panies  of  Elizabeth  and  Newark,  is  found 
the  core  of  the  colonial  history  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  About  these  land  disputes  were  clus¬ 
tered  the  rivalries — political,  social,  and  re¬ 
ligious — of  Anglican,  Quaker,  and  Presby¬ 
terian;  the  rivalries  of  Scotch,  English,  and 
New  England  settlers;  the  economic  rival¬ 
ries  between  the  Proprietors  and  the  land 
and  timber  speculators  of  the  two  towns ; 
the  genuine  fears  of  small  property  owners 
uncertain  of  their  titles ;  the  disruptive  forces 
of  an  unruly  back-country  element  which 
aligned  itself  with  the  popular  party;  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  the  popular  movement  against  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  land  distribution  maintained  by 
the  successive  generations  of  Proprietors. 
The  printed  pieces  we  have  described  are 
particularly  interesting  in  this  Library  in 
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that  they  form  the  continuation  of  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  British- American  groups 
of  the  earlier  colonization  period,  namely, 
the  so-called  Scottish  Proprietors’  Tracts,  a 
series  of  nine  publications  through  which,  in 
the  years  1681-1683,  the  twenty-four  prede¬ 
cessors  and  ancestors  of  the  Proprietors  of 
1750  strove  to  promote  the  fortunes  of  the 
colony  they  had  acquired.  It  is  appropriate 
that  the  Library  which  owns  eight  of  these 
East  Jersey  foundation  tracts  should  also 
possess  in  good  number  the  closely  related 
works  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century  in 
which  is  unfolded  the  drama  of  the  colony’s 
first  century. 

The  Library’s  collection  of  Indian  Trea¬ 
ties,  and  that  species  of  document  in  general, 
has  been  written  about  more  than  once  in 
this  Annual  Report.  At  this  time  we  need 
only  reaffirm  our  interest  in  the  Treaties  as 
historical  sources  of  great  value  and  as  a 
strong  and  beautiful  literary  form  which 
evolved  from  the  contact  of  the  races  on  the 
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soil  of  North  America.  Of  the  fifty  printed 
Treaties  recorded  by  Henry  F.  De  Puy  in  his 
Bibliography  of  the  English  Colonial  Treaties 
with  the  American  Indians ,  the  Library  now 
owns  twenty-six  editions  and  issues,  as  well 
as  two  issues  not  there  recorded.  The  latest 
title  to  be  added  to  the  group,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
William  Davis  Miller,  an  Associate  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 
was  one  of  the  earlier  ones  in  the  De  Puy  list, 
of  which  only  one  copy  was  located.  The 
Particulars  of  an  Indian  Treaty  at  Conesto- 
goe,  between  His  Excellency  Sir  William  Keith , 
Bart.  Governor  of  Pennsylvania ,  and  the  Dep¬ 
uties  of  the  Five  Nations,  Dublin,  1723,  which 
we  have  lately  acquired,  contains  also,  pages 
28-45,  a  second  Treaty,  bearing  the  title,  "A 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  Made  and 
Concluded  between  His  Excellency  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Keith,  Bart.  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  and  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Five  Nations.  At  Albany,  in 
the  Month  of  September,  1722.”  Pages  46-48 
of  the  little  book  contain  that  well-known 
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and  often  reprinted  piece  of  New  Jersey  ori¬ 
gin,  ”A  True  Account  of  the  Dying  Words 
of  Ockanichon  an  Indian  King.” 

The  two  treaties  in  the  Dublin  volume 
just  described  are  separately  numbered  by 
De  Puy  Nos.  8  and  9.  Both  these  treaties 
were  between  Sir  William  Keith  and  the  Five 
Nations,  and  though  they  are  brief  they  have 
the  same  characteristics  we  have  spoken  of 
before  as  emerging  whenever  the  European 
met  in  conference  the  Indian  of  Iroquoian 
stock — a  bold  and  sometimes  lofty  oratory, 
a  fresh  and  simple  imagery,  and  the  display 
by  the  forest  dwellers  of  political  sagacity  of 
no  mean  order. 

The  two  treaties  of  Conestoga,  July,  1721, 
and  Albany,  September,  1722,  were  origi¬ 
nally  printed  in  separate  issues  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  Andrew  Bradford  in  1721  and  1722 
respectively.  The  Philadelphia  edition  of  the 
Conestoga  Treaty  is  entered  in  De  Puy  as 
No.  7.  For  some  reason  not  understood,  Mr. 
De  Puy  omitted  from  his  list  the  Philadelphia 
edition  of  the  Albany  Treaty,  recorded  by 
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Hildeburn  as  No.  189  and  by  Evans,  No. 
2343,  with  a  copy  located  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  It  is  worth  while  calling  attention  to 
this  omission  from  De  Puy’s  Indian  Treaty 
bibliography  because  that  work  carries  the 
highest  authority,  and  all  who  make  frequent 
use  of  it  will  want  to  enter  the  title  given  by 
Hildeburn  and  Evans  in  the  space  between 
entries  Nos.  7  and  8.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
Newberry  Library  of  Chicago  for  supplying 
us  with  photostat  prints  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  copy  of  this  Philadelphia,  1722,  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty  held  at  Albany. 

Thomas  Johnston,  a  native-born  Boston 
engraver,  was  an  active  contributor  through 
his  art  to  the  public  understanding  of  con¬ 
temporary  events  and  to  a  knowledge  of 
places  prominent  in  the  news  of  the  day.  His 
two  most  celebrated  historical  pieces  are  the 
Clement  Plan  of  Hudsons  Rivr ,  of  Boston, 
1756,  and  the  Blodget  Prospective  Plan  of  the 
Battle  fought  near  Lake  George ,  1755.  Cop¬ 
ies  of  both  these  and  of  A  True  Coppy  from 
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an  Ancient  Plan  of  E  Hutchinson’s  [of  the 
Plymouth  Patent  on  the  Kennebeck\ ,  of  1753, 
are  among  the  Library’s  treasured  specimens 
of  colonial  map  making  and  engraving.  An¬ 
other  production  of  Johnston’s  skill  was  ac¬ 
quired  this  year  in  the  form  of  Quebec ,  the 
Capital  of  New-France,  a  Bisho prick,  and 
Seat  of  the  Soverain  Court ,  ’’Engrav’d  8c 
Printed  by  Thos  Johnston  for  Step.  Whit¬ 
ing.”  This  little  colored  view  of  Quebec 
measures  only  8jx6f  inches.  It  is  entered 
in  Stokes,  American  Historical  Prints ,  No. 
B-17,  page  34,  where  the  date  1759  is  given 
it  upon  the  best  evidence,  and  it  is  described 
as  the  ’’earliest  and  most  important  Ameri¬ 
can  engraved  view  of  Quebec.”  Citing  Stauf¬ 
fer’s  American  Engravers ,  No.  1505,  Mr. 
Stokes  accepted  an  advertisement  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  Post  of  October  1,  1759,  as  fix¬ 
ing  the  date  of  issue  of  the  print.  In  The  Bos¬ 
ton  News-Letter  for  August  16,  1759,  how¬ 
ever,  the  picture  is  advertised  as  ’’Just 
Printed  from  a  Copper-Plate.”  This  would 
mean  that  the  print  had  been  issued  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  beleaguerment  of  Quebec 
rather  than  in  celebration  of  the  surrender 
of  the  city  on  September  17th  of  that  year. 
The  advertisement  further  informs  us  that 
the  view  had  been  made  "from  the  latest  and 
most  authentic  French  Original,  done  at 
Paris."  This  charming  print  of  the  city  of 
Quebec  was  one  of  the  gifts  to  the  Library  of 
Miss  Alice  Brayton,  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island,  a  member  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Associates. 

Few  acquisitions  of  the  years  past  have 
given  us  a  more  exhilarating  hour  or  two  of 
bibliographical  exploration  than  the  broad¬ 
side  entitled  U Amour  paternel  qui  a  toujour s 
cinime  le  coeur  du  Roy  pour  les  habitans  du 
Canada ,  signed  at  the  end  "La  Fayette." 
The  address  embodied  in  this  piece  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  genuine  appeal  to  the 
people  of  Canada  to  join  the  Americans  in 
their  revolt  against  England.  As  a  document 
in  that  category  we  would  class  it  with,  and 
a  grade  or  so  above,  the  Declaration  adressee 
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an  Nom  du  Roi  a  tous  les  anciens  Frangois  de 
VAmerique  Septentrionale ,  drawn  up  by  the 
Admiral  d’Estaing  in  1778  and  printed  on 
the  French  Fleet  Press,  which  we  described 
in  our  Annual  Report  for  1941-1942.  But 
the  Lafayette  address  is  a  subtler  composi¬ 
tion  than  that,  a  document  involved  in  the 
higher  military  strategy  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 

In  May,  1780,  soon  after  arriving  in  Amer¬ 
ica  for  the  second  time,  Lafayette  went  to 
Morristown,  where  he  presented  himself  to 
Washington  and  held  with  the  American 
leader  what  both  hoped  would  prove  to  be  a 
fruitful  conference.  From  his  experience  in 
Indian  warfare,  Washington  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  the  laying  of  false  trails,  while 
Lafayette  for  his  part  possessed  a  true  Gallic 
subtlety.  It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  two 
now  proposed  that  Lafayette  prepare  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Canadians  assuring  them  that 
a  joint  Franco- American  invasion  of  their 
country  was  planned  and  asking  their  sup- 
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port  of  it.  That  was  straightforward  enough, 
but  there  was  in  fact  no  such  movement  in 
contemplation  even  though  the  fleet  trans¬ 
porting  Rochambeau’s  army  was  known  to 
have  sailed  for  America.  The  ruse  in  the 
minds  of  Washington  and  Lafayette  may 
thus  be  briefly  described:  a  copy  or  two  of 
the  secretly  printed  address  were  by  a  care¬ 
fully  arranged  treachery  to  be  conveyed  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who,  reading  it,  would 
surely  rush  his  troops  to  the  defense  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  thus  make  possible  the  capture  of 
New  York  by  the  Americans.  Washington 
sent  the  address  to  General  Benedict  Arnold 
with  directions  to  have  it  printed  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  greatest  secrecy.  Obeying  strictly, 
and  ironically,  the  letter  of  his  orders,  Ar¬ 
nold  exercised  great  care  in  putting  the  ad¬ 
dress  through  the  press,  but  on  the  same  day 
that  he  assured  Washington  of  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  piecautions,  he  conveyed  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  document  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
the  British  commander-in-chief,  thereby 
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committing  one  of  the  first  of  the  acts  of 
treachery  which  have  made  his  name  an  un¬ 
pleasant  memory  in  American  history. 

What  happened  next  is  not  clear.  Arnold 
himself  thought  the  plan  for  the  Canadian 
invasion  bona  fide .  Clinton  paid  serious  at¬ 
tention  to  the  information  upon  its  first  re¬ 
ceipt,  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  alarmed  by 
it  to  send  any  considerable  body  of  troops 
from  New  York  to  Canada.  It  may  be  that 
Arnold’s  treacherous  action  upset  the  timing 
of  Washington’s  plan,  or  it  may  be  that  for 
other  good  reasons  the  plan  was  doomed  to 
failure.  At  any  rate  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
address  to  the  Canadians  in  either  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Washington  or  that  of  Lafa¬ 
yette,  and  all  that  Washington  had  to  show 
for  his  pains  was  a  parcel  containing  five 
hundred  broadsides  for  which  he  had  no 
possible  use. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Charles  Evans, 
American  Bibliography ,  No.  17038,  that  the 
Lafayette  broadside  was  a  publication  of  the 
French  Fleet  Press,  but  on  typographical 
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grounds  alone  this  was  denied  by  M.  A. 
Jacques  Pares  in  his  Imprimeries  c VEscadre , 
page  11.  A  letter  from  Benedict  Arnold  to 
David  C.  Claypoole,  sold  at  the  dissolution 
by  auction  of  the  Gribbel  Collection  in  1940, 
makes  it  certain  that  the  broadside  was 
printed  by  Claypoole  in  Philadelphia.  The 
copy  we  have  acquired  by  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  is  accompanied 
by  two  letters  of  the  year  1893  from  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  Washington  negotiating  its  sale  to  Mr. 
William  F.  Havemeyer.  The  scribbled  calcu¬ 
lations  on  the  back  of  the  broadside  and  the 
annotation  associating  them  with  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Washington’s  estate  are  said  in  one 
of  these  letters  to  be  in  the  hand  of  Justice 
Bushrod  Washington,  the  General’s  princi¬ 
pal  heir  and  executor.  It  may  be  that  the  fi¬ 
nal  fate  of  the  Lafayette  address  from  which 
so  much  was  hoped  was  to  serve  as  scratch 
paper  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

The  story  of  the  Lafayette  address  is 
found,  briefly  told,  in  Carl  Van  Doren’s 
Secret  History  of  the  American  Revolution , 
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pages  262-265,  and  in  Louis  Gottschalk’s 
Lafayette  and  the  Close  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution ,  pages  82  and  87.  The  documents  sup¬ 
porting  the  story  are  in  John  C.  Fitzpatrick’s 
Writings  of  George  Washington ,  Vol.  18, 
pages  386-387  and  476;  in  a  letter  from 
Benedict  Arnold,  alias  ''Mr.  Moore,”  to  Capt. 
Beckwith  of  Clinton’s  staff,  dated  June  7, 
1780,  found  in  the  Clinton  Papers  in  the 
William  L.  Clements  Library;  in  a  letter 
from  Arnold  to  Claypoole,  No.  34  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Gribbel  Sale,  Part  I,  Parke- 
Bernet  Galleries,  October  30-November  1, 
1940,  and  in  the  note  to  Griffin’s  Catalogue 
of  the  Washington  Collection  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum . 

The  manuscript  resources  of  the  Library 
for  the  study  of  the  economic  history  of  the 
United  States,  solidly  based  upon  the  Brown 
Business  Papers,  have  been  broadened  and 
enlarged  by  the  gift  of  the  letters,  accounts, 
log  books,  and  miscellaneous  papers  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  1771-1864  of  the  Providence 
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mercantile  houses  of  Welcome  Arnold  and 
Samuel  G.  Arnold  and  their  several  partner¬ 
ships  and  associations.  This  important  group 
of  business  papers  was  the  gift  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  a  descendant  of  Welcome  Arnold, 
the  Honorable  Theodore  Francis  Green, 
United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Accompanying  this  gift  were  the  papers  of 
the  Plainfield  Union  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  1809-1864,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Erik  H. 
Green  of  Providence.  Both  groups  of  papers 
were  gratefully  received  by  the  Library. 

The  Library’s  single  publication  in  the 
past  year  was  a  special  edition  of  the  mono¬ 
graph  on  The  Early  Cartography  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific ,  prepared  by  Lawrence  C.  Wroth  for 
publication  as  Vol.  38,  No.  n,  of  the  Papers 
of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America .  One 
hundred  copies  were  reprinted,  an  index 
prepared  for  the  study  by  Miss  Jeannette  D. 
Black  of  the  Library  staff,  and  the  separate 
issue  thus  created  bound  handsomely  in  blue 
buckram.  Assistance  in  publishing  the  book 
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was  received  from  two  of  the  Associates — 
Mr.  Lathrop  C.  Harper,  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Fred  Anthoensen,  of  Portland,  Maine. 
A  few  copies  of  the  book  are  still  available 
for  sale  at  the  publication  price  of  $7.50  each. 
We  call  attention  at  this  point  to  the  fact 
that  there  remain  in  our  hands  also  copies  of 
two  of  our  map  facsimiles,  namely,  A  New 
Chart  of  the  English  Empire  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica ,  by  Cyprian  Southack,  Boston,  Francis 
Dewing,  1717,  price  $4.75;  and  A  Map  of 
Some  of  the  South  and  east  bounds  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  America ,  London,  Thornton  and 
Seller,  [1681],  price  $5.00.  Our  map  publica¬ 
tion  of  1941,  Augustine  Herrman’s  Virginia 
and  Maryland ,  London,  1673,  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  sold  out.  We  have  received  so  many 
orders  for  this  popular  map  since  the  edition 
was  exhausted  that  we  have  pledged  our¬ 
selves  to  a  reprinting  of  it  as  soon  as  condi¬ 
tions  become  favorable  to  this  sort  of  publi¬ 
cation.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  the 
reproduction  at  a  price  to  be  announced 
later. 
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Of  the  1,567  visits  made  the  institution  in 
the  year  1944-45,  468  were  for  purposes  of 
research;  the  remainder  were  made  to  see 
the  collections,  to  study  the  exhibitions,  or 
to  attend  classes  and  lectures.  A  group  of 
students  interested  in  American  bibliogra¬ 
phy  and  literary  history  met  in  the  Library 
weekly  through  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1944-45.  The  special  staff  employed  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Brown  Papers  calendared  and 
indexed,  filed  chronologically,  or  set  apart 
in  certain  large  classifications  a  total  of 
21,354  letters  and  business  papers  of  all 
sorts.  This  has  been  an  active  year  in  our 
photographic  department.  Two  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  photostat 
prints  have  been  made  with  our  own  equip¬ 
ment,  and  3,621  microfilm  exposures  have 
been  made  at  the  Brown  University  Photo¬ 
graphic  Laboratory  in  response  to  orders  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Library. 

We  report  with  particular  pleasure  the  re¬ 
turn  to  their  proper  places  on  the  shelves  of 
the  ten  thousand  books  removed  to  a  pro- 
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tected  area  of  the  basement  as  a  precaution¬ 
ary  war  measure.  The  return  of  the  books 
and  their  reshelving,  with  the  necessary  tak¬ 
ing  of  inventory,  were  accomplished  by  Miss 
Marion  W.  Adams  of  the  Library  staff.  The 
staff  comprises,  as  for  several  years  past,  the 
Librarian,  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Miss  Mar¬ 
ion  W.  Adams,  Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black, 
and  Mr.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  technical  assist¬ 
ant. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Henry  Merritt  Wriston 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
William  Davis  Miller 
Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 
James  Blaine  Hedges 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth 
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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  transferred  to  Brown 
University  in  May,  1904.  Mr.  Brown’s  will  also 
provided  $150,000  for  a  building,  together 
with  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Henry  Merritt  Wriston, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  William  Davis  Miller,  and  Henry  Dexter 
Sharpe,  with  James  Blaine  Hedges  serving  as 
consultant  to  the  Committee.  The  Librarian  is 
Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906-10  were  printed  as  a  pai't  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 


The  Associates 


SINCE  their  organization  three  years  ago 
the  Associates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  have  vitalized  all  onr  undertakings. 
In  particular  they  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  carry  out  with  renewed  vigor  the  Li¬ 
brary's  obligation  to  collect  and  make  avail¬ 
able  materials  relating  to  the  American  past. 

At  the  close  of  the  Library's  fiscal  year, 
June  30, 1946,  the  membership  contributions 
and  special  gifts  of  the  Associates  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  twelve  months  amounted  to  $10,604. 
Gifts  of  books  from  individual  Associates  in 
that  period  represented,  at  a  conservatively 
estimated  value,  the  further  sum  of  $1,200. 
Two  members  guaranteed  an  additional 
$5,000  for  the  much-needed  redecoration  of 
the  building.  Since  the  annual  meeting  the 
membership  list  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  sixty-two  new  names,  a  net  gain 
of  fifty-four,  which  brings  the  number  of  ac¬ 
tive  members  to  the  total  of  295.  The  roster 
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of  the  organization  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
this  Report. 

The  initial  publication  of  the  Associates 
on  behalf  of  the  Library  was  the  descriptive 
account,  composed  by  the  Librarian,  entitled 
The  First  Century  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library ,  A  History  with  a  Guide  to  the  Collec¬ 
tions .  This  book  of  ninety-four  pages,  with 
twenty-two  collotype  illustrations  made  by 
the  Meriden  Gravure  Company,  was  printed 
by  The  Merrymount  Press  in  an  edition  of 
eleven  hundred  copies.  A  portion  of  the  edi¬ 
tion,  specially  bound  in  marbled  paper  over 
boards,  was  distributed  among  the  Associ¬ 
ates.  The  remaining  copies,  bound  in  cloth, 
are  now  being  offered  for  sale  at  five  dollars 
each.  The  second  publication  of  the  Associ¬ 
ates,  recently  distributed,  had  its  origin  in 
a  meeting  of  the  Walpole  Society  held  in  the 
Library  on  October  26,  1945.  In  honor  of 
that  visit  the  Library  displayed  a  selection 
of  prints  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
its  most  interesting  exhibitions.  American 
Woodcuts  and  Engravings  1670-1800 ,  a  de- 
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scriptive  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  was 
printed  in  the  Note  Book  of  the  Walpole  So¬ 
ciety  for  1945,  with  eight  illustrations  in  col¬ 
lotype.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Society  a 
special  edition  of  this  catalogue  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  membership  of  the  Associates. 
Another  publication,  now  in  progress  and 
planned  for  later  distribution,  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  exhibition  on  The  Art  of  Navigation 
put  on  by  the  Library  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Associates  and  opened  to  view  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  January  10,  1946.  The 
catalogue  is  prefaced  by  the  Librarian’s  ad¬ 
dress  on  that  occasion. 

The  chief  service  of  the  Associates  to  the 
Library  has  been  in  the  field  of  book  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Through  their  aid  144  titles  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  before  1801  have  been  added  to  the  col¬ 
lection.  Of  these  116  were  by  purchase  and 
28  by  direct  gift  from  members  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  A  small  number  of  titles  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  exchange  with  other  institutions. 
In  the  ensuing  pages  will  be  discussed  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  more  important  books,  maps,  and 
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manuscripts  thus  secured  for  the  Library. 


Colonization  Literature  and  the 
History  of  the  European  Settlements 

THE  year  1598  saw  the  beginning  in 
France  of  a  period  of  expansion.  The 
thirty-six  years  of  civil  war  between  Catholic 
and  Huguenot  were  at  an  end,  and  in  the 
month  of  April  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  to 
put  its  seal  upon  the  peace  between  them. 
Inside  the  realm  and  without,  the  enemies  of 
Henri  Quatre  were  bent  upon  treaty-making, 
and  the  King  was  free  to  set  about  that  or¬ 
ganization  of  national  prosperity  which  he 
and  his  minister,  the  Due  de  Sully,  had  been 
planning  for  many  years.  Among  the  impor¬ 
tant  elements  in  their  program  was  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  and 
the  American  trade  in  furs,  and  complemen¬ 
tary  to  this  were  projects  of  American  col¬ 
onization.  On  January  12,  1598,  Henri  is¬ 
sued  to  the  Marquis  de  Cottenmael  et  de  la 
Roche  an  edict  granting  him  the  right  of  con¬ 
quest  and  colonization  in  Canada,  Labra- 
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dor,  Sable  Island,  Norumbega,  and  adjacent 
lands.  Scouring  the  jails  for  volunteers,  La 
Roche  brought  together  a  group  of  colonists 
and  set  sail  for  America.  In  fair  time  he 
landed  his  people  upon  Sable  Island  and  him¬ 
self  sailed  away  for  further  exploration.  The 
storm  which  at  once  struck  his  vessel  con¬ 
tinued  with  such  persistence  and  such  force 
as  to  drive  him  back  to  the  coasts  of  France. 
When  he  was  finally  able  to  send  a  relief  ship 
to  Sable  Island  most  of  his  colonists  were 
dead,  and  when  the  survivors  were  brought 
back  to  France  they  found  their  one-time 
leader  in  disgrace  with  the  government  and 
his  colony  become  already  a  mere  footnote 
to  history.  Rut,  failure  though  it  was,  the  La 
Roche  attempt  stood  for  something.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  curtain  raiser  to  the  great  drama, 
soon  to  ensue,  in  which,  over  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  Samuel  de  Champlain  was  to 
create  for  France  an  empire  in  the  American 
wilderness.  The  La  Roche  project  had  been 
well  advertised  and  hopefully  regarded  by 
many  persons.  One  of  the  books  we  have  se- 
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cured  this  year  provides  evidence  for  that 
statement. 

Soon  after  the  royal  signature  had  been 
placed  upon  his  privilege,  La  Roche  pub¬ 
lished  the  edict  in  which  it  was  embodied 
through  the  agency  of  Raphael  du  Petit  Val, 
printer  of  Rouen.  The  next  step  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  his  colony  took  the  form  of  a  more 
elaborate  publication  which  we  recognize  to¬ 
day  as  one  of  the  earliest  colonization  tracts 
to  issue  from  the  press  of  France.  If  we  may 
believe  the  statement  in  the  tract  itself  the 
idea  behind  it  originated  with  the  Rouen 
printer  rather  than  with  La  Roche.  Very  soon 
after  he  had  printed  the  edict  concerning  the 
new  Canadian  colony,  Raphael  du  Petit  Val 
informs  us,  there  came  into  his  hands  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  first  voyage  made  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  area  by  Jacques  Cartier.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  its  pertinence  to  the  La  Roche  expedi¬ 
tion,  he  had  caused  this  account  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  foreign  tongue  in  which  he 
found  it  and  was  publishing  it  as  a  guide  to 
those  going  to  America,  and  as  a  book  to  give 
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pleasure  to  the  curious  and  reflective  who 
stayed  safely  at  home.  The  result  was  the 
notable  little  volume  we  know  as  Discours  du 
Voyage  fait  par  le  Capitaine  Iaques  Cartier 
aux  Terr es-neufues  de  Canadas,  Rouen,  1598, 
entered  as  No.  7  in  Harrisse,  Notes  pour  ser - 
vir  a  THistoire  de  la  Nouvelle-France,  1545- 
1700.  Following  the  printer’s  address  to  the 
reader,  summarized  above,  is  a  poem  of  three 
pages  entitled  ”Sur  le  Voyage  de  Canadas” 
in  which  an  anonymous  poet,  "C.  B.”,  utters 
in  classic  Alexandrines  a  call  to  noble  action 
and  demands  a  renewal  of  national  pride  and 
energy  through  the  building  of  a  colonial 
empire  for  France. 

The  foreign  text  from  which  the  Discours 
was  translated  must  have  been  the  narrative 
of  Cartier’s  first  voyage  published  in  Italian 
by  Ramusio  in  his  Navigationi  et  Viaggi ,  Vol¬ 
ume  III,  1556.  There  has  been  some  doubt 
expressed  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  natu¬ 
ral  assumption.  When  in  1865  the  editors 
Henri  Victor  Michelant  and  Alfred  Rame  re¬ 
printed  the  Discours  from  the  example  in  the 
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Bibliotheque  Nationale,  then  the  only  known 
copy  of  the  book,  they  affirmed  their  belief 
that  it  had  not  been  translated  from  Ramusio, 
but  that  the  Ramusio  version,  the  English 
version  published  by  Hakluyt  in  1600,  and 
the  Discours  were  all  derived  from  different 
sources.  Harrisse,  in  the  entry  cited  above, 
took  their  assertion  on  this  point  as  final  and 
gave  it  wide  currency.  Two  later  scholars, 
however,  seem  to  be  in  opposition  to  this 
view.  Both  W.  F.  Ganong  in  his  Crucial  Maps 
in  the  early  Cartography  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  Canada ,  VI,  The  Voyages  of  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  1934,  and  H.  P.  Biggar  in  his  Voyages  of 
Jacques  Cartier ,  1924,  take  for  granted  that 
the  Ramusio  text  was  the  source  of  the  F r ench 
Discours  of  Rouen,  1598. 

The  printed  Discours  of  1598  remained  the 
only  narrative  of  Cartier’s  first  voyage  in  the 
language  of  the  explorer  until  the  discovery 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  1867  of  a  manuscript  version  in 
French  which  seemed  in  its  provenance 
closer  to  the  explorer  himself  than  any  of  the 
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other  texts.  None  of  the  narratives,  by  the 
way,  is  in  the  words  of  Cartier  himself.  That 
practical  mariner,  it  has  been  supposed,  was 
very  willing  to  turn  over  the  task  of  report¬ 
ing  to  one  of  his  associates  on  the  momentous 
voyage.  Other  copies  of  the  Discours  are 
found  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  His¬ 
torical  Society  and  in  the  Ayer  Collection  in 
the  Newberry  Library  of  Chicago.  In  both 
those  places,  as  in  our  collection,  the  book  is 
cherished  not  only  as  a  rare  title  in  the  Car- 
tier  bibliography  but  as  a  very  early  speci¬ 
men  of  the  literature  of  colonization.  The 
copy  of  the  Discours  we  have  acquired,  then 
the  property  of  Mr.  Lathrop  C.  Harper  of 
New  York,  was  displayed  in  the  Library’s 
Canadian  Exhibition  of  1944  in  conjunction 
with  our  copy  of  its  distinguished  compan¬ 
ion  piece,  A  shorte  and  briefe  narration  of 
the  two  Nauigations  to  Newe  Fraunce ,  the 
so-called  ’’English  Cartier,”  published  at 
London  in  1580.  The  Discours  came  to  us 
later  as  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf.  It  is 
one  in  a  succession  of  celebrated  books  added 
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to  the  Library  through  Mrs.  Metcalf’s  inter¬ 
est. 

The  Library’s  materials  on  the  Southwest 
were  increased  this  year  through  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  copy  of  a 
work  by  Father  Isidro  Felix  de  Espinosa 
known  as  El  Peregrino  Septentrional  Atlante . 
This  picturesque  title  is  facade  for  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Franciscan  Antonio  Margil  de 
Jesus,  a  story  of  simple  and  generous  devo¬ 
tion  published  at  Mexico  City  in  1737  and, 
for  the  second  time,  in  Valencia  in  1742.  Fa¬ 
ther  Margil’s  chief  fields  of  service  were 
Guatemala  and  the  College  of  Guadalupe  in 
Zacatecas,  but  in  the  period  1716-1719  he 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  group  of 
missions  in  northeastern  Texas  set  up  by  the 
officials  of  New  Spain  to  oppose  the  French 
intrusion  into  that  country  from  Louisiana. 
In  1716  a  small  band  of  colonists  and  a  large 
herd  of  cattle  set  out  from  Mexico  led  by  two 
Franciscans,  Father  Margil  de  Jesus  and  the 
associate  destined  twenty-one  years  later  to 
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become  Margil’s  biographer,  Father  Isidro 
Felix  de  Espinosa.  The  firm  establishment 
of  Texas  as  a  Spanish  province  was  based  in 
part  upon  the  expedition  of  Father  Margil 
and  the  new  missions  he  founded,  though  it 
is  true  that  in  1719  a  temporary  abandon¬ 
ment  of  these  missions  became  necessary.  In 
1721  Margil  led  his  people  back  to  reestab¬ 
lish  the  missions,  and  in  the  next  year  re¬ 
turned  to  Mexico  as  guardian  of  the  College 
of  Zacatecas.  There  he  died  in  1726.  Eleven 
years  later  came  this  life  of  him  by  Father 
Isidro,  his  friend  and  associate  in  the  Texan 
adventure.  A  century  after  its  publication 
Father  Margil  was  declared  "Venerable,” 
the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  canonization. 

This  important  book,  which  tells  the  story 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  dominion 
in  Texas,  was  issued  in  1737  with  its  title- 
page  in  two  states.  One  of  these,  described 
by  Medina,  La  Imprenta  en  Mexico,  No.  346 1 , 
has  long  been  in  the  Library  in  the  form  of 
an  imperfect  copy.  Last  winter  we  received 
by  special  gift  a  copy  in  the  other  state,  Wag- 
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ner,  The  Spanish  Southwest ,  No.  102.  This 
copy  of  the  book  is  distinguished  in  that  it 
was  at  one  time  in  the  author’s  possession. 
It  bears  on  one  of  its  fly-leaves  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  book  belonged  in  1749 
to  the  community  library  of  the  College  of 
Santa  Cruz  deQueretaro,the  college  of  which 
Espinosa  was  for  a  long  time  guardian  and 
in  which  he  spent  the  closing  years  of  his 
life.  A  later  ownership  is  affirmed  by  the  de¬ 
sign  burnt  in  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of 
the  volume  with  a  branding  iron,  a  method 
of  identification  of  widespread  employment 
in  Mexico.  The  ’’marca  de  fuego”  on  this 
book  indicates  ownership  by  a  convent  or 
college  of  Mercedarians  after  it  had  passed 
from  the  possession  of  the  author’s  own  li¬ 
brary. 

A  still  closer  association  of  the  book  with 
its  author  is  found  in  an  inscription  upon  the 
bottom  margin  of  page  426.  In  1749  the  In¬ 
quisition  in  Mexico  seems  to  have  decided 
that  the  veneration  of  the  Archangel  Uriel, 
the  ’’flame  of  God,”  Milton’s  ’’Regent  of  the 
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Sun,”  was  not  in  accord  with  accepted  doc¬ 
trine.  The  name  of  Uriel,  however,  and  a 
discussion  of  his  attributes  had  appeared  on 
pages  426  and  427  of  Espinosa’s  book,  for 
Father  Margil  de  Jesus  had  been  one  of  many 
who  regarded  Uriel  as  his  guardian  angel. 
The  Archangel,  indeed,  had  been  a  disturb¬ 
ing  element  in  the  Church  from  time  to  time 
for  centuries  because  of  this  tendency  shown 
by  its  good  men  and  bad  men  alike  to  make 
him  the  center  of  a  cult.  Several  known  copies 
of  the  Espinosa  book  have  the  name  and 
some  of  the  passages  containing  it  deleted 
from  the  pages  in  question  by  pen  erasure. 
The  copy  now  before  us  has  been  thus  puri¬ 
fied,  and  at  the  foot  of  page  426  appears  the 
sentence:  "Expurgado  el  nombre  de  Vriel, 
segun  Decreto  del  S4?  Oficio  de  1749.  Espi¬ 
nosa,  Revisor.”  We  are  glad  to  have  in  the 
Library  this  copy  of  an  important  Texas 
book  from  which,  it  seems,  the  author  him¬ 
self  has  expunged  heretical  matter,  and  upon 
the  fly-leaf  of  which  he  has  written  the  in¬ 
scription  of  ownership  by  the  college  of 
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which  he  was  guardian.  The  book  contains  a 
copperplate  engraving  of  Father  Margil  de 
Jesus  preaching  to  a  group  of  apparently  de¬ 
vout  but  rather  suspiciously  well-armed  In¬ 
dians.  It  is  signed  "SottomEx.”  and  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  work  of  Joaquin  de  Sotomayor,  a 
Mexican  engraver  of  the  period.  This  most 
interesting  copy  of  El  Peregrino  Septentrio¬ 
nal  Atlante  came  to  us  as  the  gift  of  one  of 
our  Associates,  Mrs.  Wilmarth  Sheldon 
Lewis,  of  Farmington,  Connecticut. 

In  a  section  of  this  Report  dealing  with 
works  of  interest  in  the  history  of  navigation, 
we  describe  two  books  of  sailing  directions 
and  a  chart  which  we  value  because  of  their 
intrinsic  interest  and  because  of  their  prob¬ 
able  association  with  the  activities  of  both 
England  and  Spain  in  the  conflict  between 
the  two  countries  which  began  in  America 
in  1739,  the  so-called  War  of  Jenkins’s  Ear. 
There  came  to  us  this  year  by  gift  an  exten¬ 
sive  work  in  manuscript  integrated  with  these 
in  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  causes  under- 
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lying  that  conflict.  The  removal,  doubtless 
well  deserved,  of  Captain  Jenkins’s  ear  was 
only  an  incident  arranged  by  whatever  power 
it  is  that  arranges  these  things  for  the  benefit 
of  the  propagandist.  For  some  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1739  both  sides 
had  been  going  through  the  parade  of  accusa¬ 
tion,  explanation,  and  recrimination  where¬ 
by  nations  about  to  fight  customarily  seek 
to  justify  their  belligerency  to  neutral  by¬ 
standers.  The  chief  contention  between  the 
two  countries  arose  from  the  establishment 
of  Georgia  by  the  English  in  1732.  Spain 
recognized  the  new  colony  for  what  it  was, 
a  buffer  state  between  her  towns,  missions, 
and  forts  in  Florida  and  the  English  colonies 
to  the  north.  Naturally  she  claimed  that  the 
new  colony  had  been  carved  out  of  her  Flor¬ 
ida  territory,  and  of  course  she  realized  that 
as  a  factor  in  the  fur  trade  and  as  a  military 
power  Georgia  was  to  become  a  menace  to  her 
position  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  manuscript  volume  now  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  contains  a  summary  statement,  an  un- 
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official  expression,  by  the  Georgia  Trustees 
of  the  English  claim  to  legal  possession  of 
the  territory  encompassed  by  Oglethorpe’s 
new  colony. 

On  April  16,  1739,  Harman  Verelst,  ac¬ 
countant  of  the  Georgia  Trustees,  presented 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  principal  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  a  memoir  entitled  Some  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Right  of  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  North  West  Continent  of  A  mer¬ 
ica.  The  contemporary  transcript  of  this 
memoir  which  has  come  into  our  possession 
is  a  folio  of  105  pages  and  two  large  folding 
maps,  bound  in  marbled  paper  over  boards. 
We  have  not  established  the  location  of  the 
document  as  originally  transmitted.  A  tran¬ 
script  of  it  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Lon¬ 
don,  designated  C.O.5 :283,is,we  have  ascer¬ 
tained,  in  the  same  hand  as  ours  with  the 
addition  of  the  word  ’’copy”  after  the  Ve¬ 
relst  signature.  There  is  little  of  unusual 
force  or  of  originality  in  Verelst’s  Some  Ob¬ 
servations.  The  value  of  the  work  lies  in  an 
’’Appendix”  in  which  the  compiler  brought 
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together  in  support  of  his  argument  some 
eighty-five  pages  of  documents  and  extracts 
from  documents,  beginning  with  John  Cab¬ 
ot’s  commission  of  1495  and  coming  down 
to  yesterday  with  the  Spanish  text  of  an 
agreement  between  Oglethorpe  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  St.  Augustine  in  October,  1736. 

Just  how  Mr.  Verelst  came  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  production  is  not  clear  even 
though  we  can  follow  its  history  fairly  well 
in  the  pages  of  that  valuable  and  entertain¬ 
ing  book,  the  Diary  of  the  First  Earl  of  Eg- 
mont  (Viscount Per  cival).  As  part  of  his  effort 
to  avert  or  postpone  the  war  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole  appointed  commissioners  to  treat  with 
Spain  on  England’s  right  to  Georgia  and  at 
once  warned  the  Georgia  Trustees  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  case.  In  response  the  Trustees 
took  very  high  ground  with  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister.  It  was  the  function  of  his  Majesty’s 
lawyers,  they  said,  to  prepare  the  case.  For 
the  Trustees  to  do  so  officially  would  be  an 
admission  to  Spain  that  they  conceded  the 
question  of  their  right  to  be  debatable.  Two 
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of  the  Board  informed  Sir  Robert,  however, 
that,  acting  as  private  individuals,  they  would 
prepare  the  statement  needed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  They  seem  to  have  failed  to  do  what 
they  proposed,  for  some  weeks  later  we  find 
Walpole  asking  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  draw  up  the  Georgia  case,  inter¬ 
rogating  him  closely  as  to  whether  he  could 
and  would  undertake  to  prove  that  England 
had  a  just  claim  to  Georgia.  Upon  being  as¬ 
sured  that  the  English  case  was  sound,  the 
Prime  Minister  declared  stoutly,  "Then,  by 
God,  the  Spaniards  shall  not  have  it,”  a 
good  spirit  in  which  to  begin  a  conference 
assembled  to  debate  that  very  issue.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  is  heard  of  the  project  until  on 
April  21,  1739,  Mr.  Verelst  informed  the 
Earl  of  Egmont  that  he  had  waited  on  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  told  him  "he  had 
read  over  his  book  of  collections  of  proofs  of 
His  Majesty’s  just  right  to  Georgia  and  the 
rest  of  what  we  claim  to  belong  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  as  also  the  Appendix,  and  would  ac¬ 
quaint  Sir  Robert  Walpole  that  it  was  his 
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labour.”  As  one  reads  Egmont’s  Diary  and 
other  productions  of  the  time  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  danger  of  a  surrender  of 
Georgia  to  Spain  was  in  no  sense  imaginary 
at  that  moment  of  confusion  in  European 
politics.  For  this  reason  the  argument  pre¬ 
pared  by  Verelst  and  presented  by  him  to 
Newcastle  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  valiant 
and,  in  all  probability,  a  timely  effort  to  avert 
what  would  have  been  a  calamity  to  the 
whole  colonial  system  in  America  as  well  as 
to  the  colony  chiefly  concerned. 

From  many  points  of  view  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  documents  contained  in  the  Ve¬ 
relst  Appendix  is  that  one  of  some  thirty- 
four  pages  headed  "Extracts  from  the  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  William  Bull  Esq  President  8c c 
of  the  Province  of  South  Carolina  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  8c  Planta¬ 
tions  dated  25  May  1738.”  This,  without 
doubt,  was  taken  from  the  extensive  report 
received  from  Governor  Bull  by  the  Lords  of 
Trade  on  July  27,  1738,  when  a  note  on  its 
contents  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
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Accompanying  the  Bull  report,  itself  an  ex¬ 
tensive  discussion  of  the  relations  of  South 
Carolina  with  the  Indians  and  with  Spain,  is 
a  large  map  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  Louisiana.  In  The  Southern  Frontier, 
page  351,  Verner  W.  Crane  calls  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  Bull  map  is  based 
with  slight  change  upon  an  earlier  manuscript 
map  of  the  period  1721-1727  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  desig¬ 
nated  C.O.  Maps,  Florida,  2.  This  admirable 
map,  compiled  from  reports  of  Indian  agents, 
he  describes  as  ”the  first  detailed  English 
map  of  the  southern  frontier  extant.”  It  is 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Barnwell  map. 
Drawing  upon  his  broad  knowledge  of  the 
cartography  of  the  Southeast  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  W.  P.  Gumming  of  Davidson 
College,  North  Carolina,  informs  us  that  the 
Bull  map  enlarges  somewhat  the  area  of  the 
Barnwell  map  and  records  the  changes  which 
came  about  through  the  establishment  of 
Georgia,  though  by  way  of  compensation  it 
omits  certain  interesting  features  found  in 
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the  prototype.  In  1738  it  must  have  been  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  available  maps  of  the 
Southeast.  Accompanying  the  Verelst  report 
also  is  another  map,  a  pen  copy  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Joel  Gascoigne,  A  nezv  Map  of  the 
Country  of  Carolina ,  which  had  been  printed 
in  London  in  1682. 

The  history  of  our  copy  of  the  Verelst 
Some  Observations  is  not  clear,  but  at  least 
we  are  able  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  its 
former  ownership.  One  of  the  two  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  appointed  to  meet  with  the  Spanish 
representatives  on  the  Florida  boundary  was 
Mr.  Abraham  Castres,  at  that  time  English 
consul  at  Alicante,  Spain.  Egmont,  by  the 
way,  was  scornful  of  the  quality  of  the  men 
chosen  by  Walpole  ”to  transact  the  most  im¬ 
portant  affairs  of  this  kingdom  at  the  proud¬ 
est  Court  in  Europe,”  but  Castres  was  a  pro¬ 
tege  of  Mr.  Elorace  Walpole  the  Elder,  and 
that  was  that.  Laid  in  our  copy  of  the  Verelst 
manuscript  are  some  loose  papers  related  to 
the  subject  of  the  memoir.  Among  them  is  a 
letter  written  by  J.  L.  (i.e.  John  Laroche)  and 
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addressed  to  Abraham  Castres,  Esq.  Its  en¬ 
dorsement  indicates  that  it  had  been  received 
by  Castres  on  June  9,  1739.  Under  date  of 
May  7th,  Mr.  Laroche  had  written  as  follows : 
"1  have  the  opportunity  of  this  Messenger  to 
send  you  Some  Observations  and  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  ye  Right  the  English  have  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  on  which  I  suppose  you  will  very  soon, 
(if  not  already)  begin  to  conferr  with  ye  Span¬ 
ish  Plenipos.  .  .  They  are  Secret  here,  but 
as  this  affair  in  some  Shape  concerns  me  as  a 
Trustee  of  Georgia,  I  thought  it  might  not 
be  improper  to  communicate  to  you,  how  we 
(Trustees)  deduce  the  English  claim  .  .  .” 
All  the  circumstances  considered,  it  is  a 
reasonable  suggestion  on  our  part  that  the 
Library’s  Verelst  manuscript  was  that  one 
sent  by  Laroche  to  the  English  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  Abraham  Castres,  or  Castars,  as  Eg- 
mont  called  him,  and  that  it  is  a  volume 
which  has  had  a  part  in  the  making  of  his¬ 
tory. 

The  Verelst  Some  Observations  came  to 
the  Library  as  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Nicholas 
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Brown,  who  purchased  it  in  England  in  the 
course  of  his  overseas  service.  It  is  another  of 
the  many  distinguished  books  which  through 
Mr.  Brown's  interest  have  been  added  to  the 
Library  in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Seen  through  the  eyes  of  Peter  Kalm,  the 
Swedish  scientist,  English  North  America 
was  a  country  of  the  most  varied  interest  in 
the  realms  of  science,  natural  history,  and  so¬ 
cial  institutions.  Two  years  after  his  return 
to  Sweden  in  1751  from  four  years  of  travel 
and  observation  in  Norway,  England,  and 
North  America,  he  began  at  Stockholm  the 
publication  in  Swedish  of  a  record  rich  in 
fact,  in  careful  observation,  and  in  thought¬ 
ful  interpretation.  The  second  volume  of  the 
work  appeared  in  1756,  and  the  third  in 
1761.  Of  these  the  first  volume  and  about 
one  fifth  of  the  second  are  concerned  with 
Norway  and  England,  the  remainder  of  the 
second  volume  and  all  the  third  with  North 
America.  The  interest  of  Kalm’s  work,  en¬ 
titled  in  the  original  Swedish  En  Reset  til 
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JVorra  America ,  was  recognized  by  contem¬ 
porary  Europeans.  Following  closely  upon 
the  publication  of  the  Stockholm  edition 
came  in  the  next  twenty  years  two  editions 
in  German,  two  in  English,  one  in  French, 
and  one  in  Dutch.  Hardly  a  book  of  general 
popularity,  it  has,  nevertheless,  always  been 
esteemed  by  thoughtful  readers,  especially 
those  with  interest  in  the  field  of  American 
natural  history.  It  was  our  good  fortune  this 
year  to  secure  a  fine  copy  in  three  volumes  of 
the  original  Swedish  edition  of  Kalm’s  book, 
hitherto  represented  in  the  Library  only  by 
Volume  I  of  the  work.  This  acquisition  of 
the  Swedish  Kalm  completes  our  group  of 
eighteenth-century  editions  of  the  work  with 
the  exception  of  the  German  edition  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  1754—1764. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  country  in  the 
decade  of  the  1790’s  was  there  to  be  found  a 
greater  degree  of  the  picturesque  in  daily 
life  than  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  To  that 
place,  then  the  national  capital,  came  as  a 
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matter  of  course  the  diplomat,  the  merchant, 
and  the  traveller.  To  it  in  large  numbers 
came  also  refugees  from  the  slave  rebellion 
in  Santo  Domingo  or  from  the  tyranny  of 
Robespierre  in  Paris.  In  the  background 
against  which  these  transients  moved  were 
the  native  Quaker,  the  long-resident  German 
sectarian,  the  statesman  at  Independence 
Hall,  the  backwoodsman  with  his  furs  and 
hides,  and  the  Indian  on  missions  of  trade  or 
politics.  The  hand  of  genius  caught  some¬ 
thing  of  the  variety  and  urge  of  the  place 
when,  in  Rezvards  and  Fairies,  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling  wrote,  not  always  accurately  from  the 
standpoint  of  local  details,  his  "Brother 
Square  Toes”  and  "A  Priest  in  Spite  of  Him¬ 
self.”  Miss  Frances  Childs  has  told  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  story  in  her  French  Refu¬ 
gee  Life  in  the  United  States  1790-1800.  To 
that  admirable  study  we  turn  for  information 
about  a  certain  temporary  Philadelphian 
whose  works,  or  two  of  them  at  least,  we  are 
now  about  to  mention,  that  is,  Mederic- 
Louis-Elie  Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  whom  his 
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fellow  refugee,  Talleyrand,  addressed  as 
"Cher  Maitre,”  and  to  whom  he  signed  him¬ 
self  "Your,  pour  la  vie ,  Tal.” 

A  native  of  Martinique,  a  lawyer  resident 
in  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  French  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  Moreau  de  St.  Mery  fled 
to  America  when,  like  so  many  others  of  the 
liberal  view,  he  came  under  the  displeasure 
of  Robespierre.  After  a  brief  residence  in 
New  York,  he  set  up  a  bookshop  and  print¬ 
ing  office  in  Philadelphia.  The  story  of  his 
activities  is  found  in  the  book  of  Miss  Childs 
just  referred  to,  in  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent’s 
"Chez  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery,  Philadelphie” 
( Bibliographical  Essays,  A  Tribute  to  Wilber - 
force  Eames\  and  in  George  Parker  Win- 
ship’s  French  Newspapers  in  the  United  States 
before  1800 .  Our  special  concern  with  him  at 
this  time  is  his  authorship,  and  publication 
through  his  own  press  in  Philadelphia,  of 
two  extensive  works  on  the  history  of  Santo 
Domingo,  one  on  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island,  the  other  on  the  French  part.  The 
work  of  1796  on  the  Spanish  section  was 
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translated  into  English  by  William  Cobbett, 
himself  an  exile  in  Philadelphia,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  its  printer-author  in  the  same  year. 
It  was  later  reissued  in  London  in  1798.  The 
Library  still  lacks  the  original  edition  in 
French  of  this  work  on  Spanish  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  but  a  few  months  ago  we  secured  a 
fine  copy  of  the  Description  topographique 
•  •  •  de  la  Partie  franqaise  de  Vhle  Saint-Do- 
mingue,  1797-1798,  a  two-volume  work  of 
more  than  sixteen  hundred  well-printed 
quarto  pages  with  a  map  engraved  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  John  Vallance.  Because  of  its 
scholarship  the  work  stands  high  among  pro¬ 
ductions  of  an  historical  character  written  in 
the  United  States  to  that  moment.  As  a  speci¬ 
men  of  bookmaking  it  is  notable  among  issues 
of  the  American  press.  It  takes  a  place  of 
importance  in  our  unusual  collection  of  ma¬ 
terials  relating  to  Santo  Domingo. 

Navigation 

AMONG  the  many  celebrated  books  in 
our  exhibition  of  last  winter  on  The 
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Art  of  Navigation,  one  which  aroused  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  especially  on  the  part  of 
scientists,  was  William  Gilbert’s  De  Magnete 
of  London,  1600.  This  work  on  magnetism 
and  electricity  has  been  a  subject  of  study  by 
many  modern  scholars.  Professor  R.  Bruce 
Lindsay  of  Brown  University,  one  of  our 
Associates,  wrote  critically  and  apprecia¬ 
tively  of  the  book  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Physics  for  October,  1940.  In  his  notable 
treatise  Gilbert  suggested  and  verified  by 
experiment  the  fact  of  magnetic  induction 
through  space.  He  was  the  first  to  recognize 
that  the  earth  itself  is  a  magnet  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  implications  of  that  cosmic  princi¬ 
ple.  Other  observations  and  experiments  in 
the  book  have  led  certain  writers  of  our  day 
to  acclaim  him  as  the  founder  of  the  science 
of  electricity.  It  has  been  suggested  by  less 
enthusiastic  commentators,  however,  that 
rather  than  specific  discoveries  it  was  Gil¬ 
bert’s  employment  of  experiment,  with  ap¬ 
paratus  constructed  by  himself,  and  his  use 
of  inductive  reasoning  which  have  caused 
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him  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  fathers 
of  modern  scientific  method. 

The  significance  of  Gilbert’s  De  Magnete 
in  an  exhibition  illustrating  the  development 
of  navigation  lies  in  the  studies  it  contains  of 
the  behavior  of  the  magnetized  needle,  and 
especially  of  such  phenomena  as  the  varia¬ 
tion  or  declination  of  the  compass  needle 
from  true  north  to  magnetic  north  and  the 
"dip”  or  inclination  of  the  needle  below  the 
horizontal.  Upon  the  first  of  these  phenom¬ 
ena  men  of  science  and  mariners  for  nearly  a 
century  before  Gilbert’s  time  had  been  hope¬ 
ful  of  building  a  method  for  finding  longi¬ 
tude  at  sea.  Upon  the  second  of  them  a  new 
generation  of  scientific  men  was  striving  to 
organize  data  which  would  permit  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  latitude  in  fog  or  storm  w  hen  ce¬ 
lestial  observation  w^as  impossible.  Gilbert 
amassed  data  in  both  these  fields.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  idea  of  determining  longi¬ 
tude  by  the  variation  of  the  compass  w^as 
wishful  thinking.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt 
and  expressed  assurance  that  the  degree  of 
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dip  of  the  needle,  varying  with  longitudinal 
position,  provided  a  means  of  fixing  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  beholder.  We  need  say  no  more 
on  this  subject  beyond  asserting  that  neither 
theory  has  ever  been  given  over  entirely  by 
scientists  but  that  neither  has  ever  been  made 
a  dependable  factor  in  the  practice  of  posi¬ 
tion-finding  at  sea. 

De  Magnete  contains  an  informative  ad¬ 
dress,  complimentary  to  the  author,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Wright,  another  great  name  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  navigation.  Thomas  Fuller  wrote  of 
Gilbert:  ”He  had  . . .  the  Clearness  of  Venice 
Glass  without  the  Brittleness  thereof.  .  .  He 
.  .  .  was  Physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
Stamped  on  him  many  Marks  of  her  Favour, 
besides  an  Annuall  Pension  to  encourage  his 
Studies.  .  .  One  saith  of  him  that  he  was  Sto- 
icall,  but  not  Cynicall,  which  I  understand 
Reserv’d,  but  not  Morose.  .  .  His  Stature 
was  Tall,  Complexion  Cheerfull,  an  Hap¬ 
piness  not  ordinary  in  so  hard  a  Student  and 
retired  a  Person.”  Clearly  Dr.  Gilbert  was  a 
paragon  among  the  professors.  The  copy  of 
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De  Magnete  displayed  in  our  exhibition  has 
now  been  placed  in  the  Library  on  perma¬ 
nent  deposit  by  its  owner,  our  Associate,  Mr. 
Albert  Edgar  Lownes,  of  Providence. 

It  happens  now  and  then  that  a  quite  un¬ 
distinguished  book  becomes  suddenly  for  its 
possessors  a  focus  of  bibliographical  inter¬ 
est.  For  many  years  the  Library  has  owned  a 
work  published  at  London  in  1740  entitled 
A  geographical  Description  of  the  Coasts ,  Har¬ 
bours,  and  Sea  Ports  of  the  Spanish  West- 
Indies.  The  content  of  that  book  was  vital 
matter  to  English  naval  men  in  the  year  of  its 
publication.  Some  months  earlier,  in  1739, 
had  begun  that  war  with  Spain  previously 
referred  to  in  this  Report  as  the  War  of 
Jenkins’s  Ear.  In  reality  that  was  a  bitter  con¬ 
flict,  the  preliminary  phase  of  a  global  war 
of  other  days,  that  free-for-all  which  is  re¬ 
membered  in  Europe  as  the  War  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Succession,  and  in  North  America  as 
King  George’s  War.  But  from  1739  to  1743 
the  Gulf,  the  Caribbean,  and  the  Atlantic 
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coast  from  Florida  to  Virginia  were  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  conflict  so  far  as  Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land  were  concerned.  It  had  been  the  long- 
established  policy  of  Spain  to  withhold  from 
publication  the  charts  and  sailing  directions 
built  up  by  her  mariners  through  centuries 
of  familiarity  with  the  American  coasts  un¬ 
der  her  dominion.  The  translation  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  set  of  West  Indian  sailing  direc¬ 
tions  under  the  title  given  above,  therefore, 
must  have  been  an  aid  of  some  consequence 
to  English  naval  men  in  the  execution  of  their 
strategy.  Among  printed  books  of  sailing  di¬ 
rections  available  to  them,  their  chief  reliance 
would  probably  have  been  The  English  Pilot , 
The  Fourth  Book ,  but  so  far  as  the  Spanish 
Main  was  concerned  that  often  reprinted  and 
revised  collection  of  charts  and  directions 
was  little  more  than  negligible  in  degree  of 
usefulness,  Never  very  full  in  its  directions 
for  this  area,  it  made  little  effort  towards  im¬ 
provement  in  its  successive  editions.  Its  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  port  of  Cartagena,  for  example, 
was  the  same  in  the  edition  of  1745  as  in  the 
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edition  of  1706.  The  title-page  of  A  geograph¬ 
ical  Description  of  1740  asserted  that  the 
directions  it  contained  had  been  translated 
from  a  Spanish  work  in  manuscript  composed 
by  Domingo  Gonzalez  Carranza,  "his  Catho- 
lick  Majesty’s  Principal  Pilot  of  the  Flota  in 
New  Spain,  Anno  1718.”  From  its  preface  we 
learn  that  the  manuscript  had  been  brought 
to  England  by  a  gentleman  lately  returned 
from  imprisonment  at  Havana.  Our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  book  thus  accounted  for  has  been 
somewhat  enlarged  through  the  acquisition 
in  the  past  winter  of  a  Spanish  manuscript 
work  entitled  Mapa  de  las  Derrotas,  y  otras 
Observaqiones  a  las  Corrientes,  con  la  V aria- 
cion  de  la  Abiya  de  Marear,  hechas  por  el 
Capitan  D"  Domingo  Gonzalez  Carranza. 

From  the  comparison  inevitably  made  be¬ 
tween  the  English  printed  book  and  the 
Spanish  manuscript  claiming  the  same  au¬ 
thor,  it  became  clear  that  A  geographical  De¬ 
scription  was  derived  directly  from  the  Mapa 
de  las  Derrotas.  In  all  probability  this  set  of 
sailing  directions  existed  over  a  period  of 
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years  in  many  copies  made  by  professional 
scribes  for  naval  commanders  and  merchant 
captains  whose  business  led  them  to  Spain’s 
American  waters.  One  of  those  copies,  an 
imperfect  one,  it  seems,  got  out  of  the  hands 
for  which  it  was  intended  and  found  its  way 
from  Havana  to  London  and  to  immediate 
publication.  Another  of  them,  after  two  cen¬ 
turies,  came  to  the  shelves  of  this  Library. 
We  have  learned  of  no  other  copies.  Appro¬ 
priately  enough  for  a  maritime  book,  our 
copy  shows  signs  of  having  at  one  time  fallen 
into  the  sea.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  com¬ 
plete.  Its  title-page  and  its  last  page  are  in¬ 
scribed  in  an  eighteenth-century  hand:  ”Es 
de  D  Juan  Joseph  Navarro.” 

A  further  examination  of  the  Spanish  man¬ 
uscript  reveals  that  the  English  editor  of  A 
geographical  Description — the  marine  under¬ 
writer  and  instrument  maker,  Caleb  Smith, 
who  appears  as  publisher  in  the  imprint  of 
the  book — did  not  do  justice  to  the  original, 
certainly  so  far  as  its  size  and  scope  are  con¬ 
cerned.  A  statement  by  the  editor  that  the 
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book  had  been  left  unfinished  by  Carranza 
may  mean,  indeed,  that  the  manuscript 
brought  him  from  Havana  was  an  incomplete 
one.  But  in  any  case  the  English  work  was 
only  an  abstract  of  the  Carranza  sailing  direc¬ 
tions,  containing  about  one  third  of  their 
matter  and  omitting  entirely  a  section  which 
dealt  with  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Florida  to 
Virginia.  From  the  English  version  were 
omitted,  furthermore,  many  pages  embody¬ 
ing  a  treatise  on  masting  and  rigging  and 
other  shipbuilders’  lore  of  the  place  and  pe¬ 
riod. 

We  had  hardly  accustomed  ourselves  to 
the  relationship  between  the  Carranza  work 
and  the  Caleb  Smith  translation  when  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  us  that  this  manuscript  book  of 
sailing  directions  might  be  thought  of  as 
close  in  kinship  also  to  a  large  manuscript 
chart  of  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  areas,  de¬ 
scribed  at  length  in  our  Report  for  1943- 
1944,  made  by  Antonio  de  Matos,  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Spanish  royal  navy.  The  Carranza 
sailing  directions  and  the  Matos  chart  cover 
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exactly  the  same  area.  It  is  not  too  great  a 
flight  of  the  imagination  to  assume  that  these 
guides,  respectively  the  written  and  the 
graphic  pictures  of  the  Sp  an  i  s  h-  Am  eric  an 
coast  and  waters,  were  commonly  used  in  con¬ 
junction  after  the  construction  of  the  chart  in 
1740.  These  two  documents,  full  of  interest 
in  American  maritime  history,  combine  to 
form  an  element  of  distinction  among  our 
geographical  and  navigational  materials. 

Maps  and  Engravings 

THE  building  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  selection  of  its  site  were  en¬ 
tirely  free  of  the  elements  of  chance  which 
have  determined  the  location  of  many  of  the 
world’s  great  cities.  The  choice  of  site  for 
the  northern  city  and  the  reasons  for  its 
founding  were  part  of  the  strategy  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  its  long  conflict  with  the  French  in 
America.  Remembering  the  function  of  the 
city  of  Halifax  in  two  world  wars  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  one  reflects  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  at  Whitehall  who  two  centuries  ago  con- 
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ceived  the  city  and  gave  it  being  built  far  be¬ 
yond  their  own  expectations.  Their  purpose 
was  the  simple  one  of  establishing  an  easily 
defended  city  and  fortress  which  should  off¬ 
set  strategically  the  presence  of  the  French 
fortress  of  Louisburg  on  Cape  Breton  Island. 
That  ever-present  menace  to  New  England 
interests  and  British  ambitions  had  been 
captured  from  the  French  in  1745,  and,  very 
much  to  the  disgust  of  many  people  in  the 
colonies  and  in  England,  had  been  used  as  a 
pawn  at  the  treaty  table  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1748  and  finally  given  back  to  its  former 
masters.  This  act  of  diplomacy  had  hardly 
been  achieved  when  it  began  to  be  regretted. 
The  English  government  embarked  upon 
plans  to  nullify  the  threat  of  a  French  strong 
point,  controlling  access  to  the  north  of  the 
American  continent.  Their  diligence  brought 
into  being  in  1749  the  city  of  Halifax,  named 
after  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  then  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 

This  move  of  the  higher  statesmanship 
found  a  graphic  commentary  in  the  publica- 
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tion  in  Boston  in  1750  or  1751  of  a  map 
which  bears  in  its  cartouche  the  following 
inscription:  To  his  Excellency  Edwd  Corn¬ 
wallis  Esq:  Governour  8cc  .  .  .  This  Chart  of 
the  Coasts  of  Nova-Scotia  and  Parts  adjacent 
is  humbly  presented  by  Tor  Excellency s  most 
obedient  and  devoted  humble  Servant  James 
Turner .  Here  was  one  of  those  instances  in 
which  the  skill  of  the  engraver  was  called 
upon  for  direct  and  timely  service  to  his  com¬ 
munity,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
people  of  Boston  were  hungry  for  informa¬ 
tion  when  the  news  came  to  them  of  what 
was  going  on  to  the  northward.  The  strategi¬ 
cal  action  there  being  carried  out  touched 
them  closely,  and  James  Turner,  an  English 
engraver  recently  settled  in  Boston,  sensing 
their  concern,  set  about  making  a  slightly  re¬ 
duced  copy  of  the  map  of  Nova  Scotia  which 
in  1744  had  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Charlevoix’s  Histoire  et  Description  generate. 
He  extended  the  interest  of  the  earlier  map  by 
engraving  upon  the  new  plate  a  group  of 
insets,  one  of  them  a  plan  of  the  city  then  in 
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process  of  construction.  More  than  this,  he 
adorned  the  production  by  a  pictorial  car¬ 
touche  displaying  an  historical  incident  in 
the  making.  One  who  looks  today  at  that 
lively  representation  discovers  on  a  distant 
shore  the  half-built  city  protected  by  a  fort 
upon  the  nearer  George  Island,  and  in  the 
foreground,  as  the  main  feature  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  he  sees  the  builders  themselves  at  work 
— woodsmen  felling  trees,  squaring  timbers, 
and  rafting  them  to  the  site  where  the  car¬ 
penters  would  put  them  in  place — a  scene  in 
which  somebody’s  imagination,  probably 
Turner’s,  gave  entertainment  to  his  contem¬ 
porary  New  Englanders  and  to  unborn  gen¬ 
erations  of  collectors  and  historians. 

The  Turner  map  of  Nova  Scotia  was  re¬ 
issued  three  times  after  its  original  appear¬ 
ance.  The  first  issue  of  the  map  is  found  in  a 
fine  copy  owned  by  the  American  Antiquar¬ 
ian  Society  and  in  the  copy  we  have  just 
secured.  The  issue  of  1759  is  in  the  William 
Inglis  Morse  Collection  in  Dalhousie  Uni¬ 
versity,  EXalifax.  In  The  Land  of  the  New 
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Adventure ,  published  in  1932,  Dr.  Morse  re¬ 
produced  that  copy  of  the  map  as  a  frontis¬ 
piece.  The  issue  of  1760  is  in  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  and  the  William  L.  Clements 
Libraries,  and  the  issue  of  1776  is  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  We  are  inclined  to  date 
the  original  issue  1750  because  it  was  late  in 
that  year  that  certain  important  events  oc¬ 
curred  in  Nova  Scotia  which  in  all  likelihood 
would  have  found  record  upon  the  map  if  it 
had  been  published  in  1751  or  later.  One  of 
these  was  the  building  in  October,  1750,  of 
Fort  Lawrence  at  Beaubassin  on  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  joining  Nova  Scotia  to  the  main¬ 
land  of  Canada,  an  important  event  which 
would  hardly  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
engraver  if  he  had  known  of  its  occurrence. 

o 

The  Turner  map  of  Nova  Scotia  is  an  ap¬ 
propriate  addition  to  the  Library.  Aside  from 
its  interest  as  a  document  in  the  history  of 
French,  English,  and  colonial  relations  in 
North  America,  it  is  a  truly  distinguished 
item  in  our  collection  of  maps  of  American 
localities  engraved  and  published  in  what  is 
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now  the  United  States.  This  is  a  field  for 
which  we  have  long  maintained  a  special  lik¬ 
ing  because  we  think  it  important  to  know 
how  colonial  Americans  conceived  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  they  lived  and  with  what  degree 
of  skill  they  made  graphic  record  of  their 
concepts.  Several  other  maps  engraved  by 
James  Turner  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
are  in  the  collection,  not  the  least  important 
of  these  being  the  celebrated  Lewis  Evans, 
A  general  Map  of  the  Middle  British  Colonies 
of  Philadelphia,  1755. 

In  an  earlier  section  of  this  Report  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made  to  the  exhibition  of 
American  woodcuts  and  engravings  put  on 
by  the  Library  and  a  few  friends  and  associ¬ 
ated  institutions  when  in  October,  1945,  the 
Walpole  Society  held  a  meeting  in  Provi¬ 
dence.  The  historical  completeness  of  the 
exhibition  made  us  realize  the  quality  of  the 
Library’s  collections  in  this  field,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  moved  us  to  give  un¬ 
usual  attention  this  year  to  the  acquisition  of 
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prints  and  illustrated  books.  One  of  our  pur¬ 
chases  was  Richard  Bernard’s  Isle  of  Man,  or 
The  Legal  Proceeding  in  Man-shire  against 
Sin ,  Boston,  1719.  This  moralistic  work  has 
as  its  frontispiece  a  relief  cut  showing  an 
allegorical  scene.  In  the  exhibition  catalogue 
this  cut  has  been  attributed  to  James  Frank¬ 
lin,  the  printer  of  Boston  and  Newport  and 
brother  of  Benjamin.  In  Edes  &  GilVs  North - 
American  Ahnanack ,  1770,  is  a  relief-cut 
frontispiece  with  the  title  ”A  Prospective 
View  of  the  Town  of  Boston,”  the  work  of 
Paul  Revere,  engraver,  silversmith,  and  pa¬ 
triot.  Whatever  may  be  the  standing  of 
Revere  as  a  horseman,  there  is  no  question 
that  he  is  an  important  symbol  in  the  thought 
of  Americans — the  craftsman  in  silver  and 
the  engraver  upon  metal  who  served  humbly 
but  conspicuously  the  American  idea  and 
lived  to  become  in  the  new  era  a  successful 
manufacturer. 

Our  most  important  acquisition  in  the 
field  of  American  prints  is  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  set  of  the  engraved  illustrations  pub- 
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lished  in  the  fifteen  issues  of  The  Royal  Amer¬ 
ican  Magazine ,  established  by  Isaiah  Thomas 
and  carried  on  by  Joseph  Greenleaf  of  Bos¬ 
ton  in  the  years  1774-177 5.  Important  for  its 
current  views  of  English  and  American  poli¬ 
tics  and  letters,  this  periodical  is  desirable 
also  because  each  of  its  issues  was  illustrated 
by  at  least  one  copperplate  engraving.  The 
great  majority  of  these  plates  were  by  Paul 
Revere;  a  few  of  them  were  the  work  of 
another  Boston  engraver,  Joseph  Callender. 
Revere’s  prints  are  chiefly  political,  and  in 
most  instances  they  are  copies  of  cartoons 
which  had  previously  appeared  in  London 
periodicals.  None  the  less,  such  Revere  cop¬ 
ies  as  ’’The  able  Doctor'’  and  ’’The  Mitred 
Minuet,”  expressing  the  satire  of  English 
liberals  against  the  government,  were  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  formation  of  anti-ministerial  opin¬ 
ion  in  America.  They  are  important,  too,  in 
the  history  of  the  political  cartoon,  and  the 
twenty-two  prints  which  make  up  the  series 
are  elements  in  the  history  of  the  arts  in  the 
United  States,  even  though  they  are  not  no- 
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table  for  skill  in  execution  or  originality  of 
design.  Complete  sets  of  the  periodical  are 
very  rare.  Nine  of  the  fifteen  separate  issues 
we  have  acquired  have  retained  one  or  both 
of  their  original  paper  covers.  The  only  items 
lacking  to  make  the  set  complete  are  the 
frontispiece  to  Volume  II,  the  plate  "Amer¬ 
ica  in  Distress,"  and  pages  137-152  of  Hutch¬ 
inson’s  "History  of  the  Colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,"  a  part  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  installments  appended  to  each  is¬ 
sue  of  the  magazine. 

Of  a  much  larger  size  and  of  a  broader  his¬ 
torical  scope  than  the  book  illustrations  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  is  the  third 
state  of  a  plate  of  George  Washington  interest 
of  which  the  first  state  is  described  in  our  Re¬ 
port  for  1940-1941,  that  is,  Amos  Doolittle’s 
Display  of  the  United  States  of  America ,  New 
Haven,  1791.  In  the  state  of  this  print  just 
secured  a  radical  change  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  engraver.  The  portrait  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington  in  civilian  attire  found  in 
the  earlier  state  has  been  completely  erased 
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from  its  central  position  and  the  space  reen¬ 
graved  with  a  representation  of  General 
Washington  in  uniform,  copied  from  the 
Joseph  Wright  etching.  The  print  is  Hart, 
Catalogue  of  the  engraved  Portraits  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  No.  840b.  It  is  an  addition  of  high  in¬ 
terest  to  our  Washington  portraits  and  to 
our  specimens  of  American  engraving. 

The  Cambridge  Press 

THOUGH  smaller  in  number  than  sev¬ 
eral  other  collections  in  the  country, 
the  group  of  books  in  the  Library  printed  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  the  period 
1639—1692  includes  several  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  productions  of  our  pioneer  press. 
In  the  past  year  we  were  able  to  increase  the 
total  number  of  our  Cambridge  imprints  from 
forty-two  to  forty-five.  Without  any  doubt 
we  were  led  to  make  this  enlargement  of  the 
group  through  the  appearance  last  winter  of 
a  long-expected  book  by  a  former  John 
Carter  Brown  librarian.  By  the  marshalling 
of  facts  and  by  sustained  and  ordered  specu- 
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lation,  Mr.  George  Parker  Winship  in  The 
Cambridge  Press  has  given  the  first  printing 
house  of  the  colonies  a  significance  it  never 
held  before  in  the  esteem  of  the  general  his¬ 
torian.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Winship’s  book  we  added  three 
titles  to  our  list  of  Cambridge  imprints.  The 
Unconquerable,  All-Conquering,  &  more - 
then- Conquering  Soiddier  by  Urian  Oakes — 
minister,  poet,  and  Harvard  president — is  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Artillery  Com¬ 
pany  in  1672  and  printed  at  Cambridge  in 
1674,  the  first  in  a  long  series  of  artillery  elec¬ 
tion  sermons.  Another  Cambridge  press  ad¬ 
dition  was  the  sermon  preached  before  the 
General  Court  at  the  annual  election  of  1663 
by  the  Rev.  John  Higginson,  entitled  The 
Cause  of  God  and  his  People  in  New  England . 
Though  not  the  first  Massachusetts  election 
sermon,  this  is  the  first  of  the  series  known 
to  be  extant.  The  third  of  our  acquisitions  in 
this  group  was  a  more  important  production 
than  either  of  these  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
for  it  concerns  the  New  England  experiment 
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of  the  free  commonwealth  in  a  church  state. 
A  Discourse  about  civil  Government  in  a  new 
Plantation  whose  Design  is  Religion.  Written 
many  Years  since ,  Cambridge,  1663,  is  said 
on  its  title-page  to  have  been  composed  by 
John  Cotton,  but  in  the  Magnolia ,  Cotton 
Mather  informs  us  that  the  author  was  John 
Davenport,  the  leader  with  Theophilus 
Eaton  of  the  group  which  left  Massachusetts 
in  1638  to  settle  New  Haven.  It  may  have 
been  about  the  time  of  this  settlement  that 
Davenport’s  treatise  on  government  was 
written.  Why  it  was  published  so  many  years 
afterwards  has  never  been  explained  unless 
it  grew  out  of  its  author’s  opposition  to  the 
Connecticut  Charter  which  had  been  granted 
in  1 662  by  Charles  II  and  thus  had  brought 
to  an  end  the  autonomy  of  New  Haven  and 
her  sister  towns  on  the  Sound.  One  effective 
method  of  protest  against  the  idea  of  the 
charter  was  emigration  from  the  colony.  As 
early  as  1661,  the  group  which  afterwards 
settled  Newark,  New  Jersey,  began  negotia¬ 
tions  for  lands  and  liberties  with  the  Dutch 
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of  New  Amsterdam.  Could  it  have  been  with 
this  group  and  their  new  colony  in  mind  that 
Davenport  finally  put  into  print  his  ideas  on 
free  government  in  a  religious  state?  These 
speculations  are  worth  while  in  the  case  of  a 
book  issued  in  defense  of  the  New  England 
idea  at  a  time  when  its  validity  had  begun 
to  be  questioned  even  within  the  fold. 

The  French  and  Indian  War 
and  the  Revolution 

BRIEF  mention  must  be  made  of  a  well- 
known  book  which  somehow  in  all  our 
years  of  collecting  has  never  previously 
found  its  way  into  the  Library.  The  Conduct 
of  the  late  Ministry ,  published  at  London  in 
1757,  is,  despite  its  "political”  title,  the  first 
English  edition  of  one  of  the  most  important 
diplomatic  documents  in  American  colonial 
history,  the  celebrated  Memoir e  contenant  le 
Precis  des  Faits  of  Paris,  1756,  in  which  the 
French  government,  in  justifying  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  contestant  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  printed,  among  other  pertinent  docu- 
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ments,  Washington’s  captured  journal  of  the 
Fort  Necessity  campaign,  and  spread  upon 
the  record  the  articles  of  surrender  in  which 
the  young  provincial  leader  accepted  the  en¬ 
emy’s  designation  of  the  killing  of  Jumon- 
ville  as  an  assassination.  Among  Revolution¬ 
ary  and  post-Revolutionary  materials  pur¬ 
chased  were  certain  broadsides  which  seem 
to  us  to  have  in  good  measure  the  color  and 
urgency  customarily  associated  with  that 
form  of  publication.  The  address  entitled 
To  the  Betrayed  Inhabitants  of  the  City  and 
Colony  of  New-  York,  an  attack  upon  the  New 
York  Assembly,  was  the  springboard  for  the 
political  career  of  its  author,  Alexander  Mc- 
Dougall,  and  in  a  sense  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  in  New  York.  General  Washing- 
ton’s  Resignation.  The  United  States,  in  Con¬ 
gress  Assembled,  December  23d.  1783,  at  An¬ 
napolis ,  is  an  unrecorded  edition  of  the  resig¬ 
nation  address  printed  by  John  Mycall  at 
Newburyport  in  1784.  New-Tork,  Nov.  24, 
1783.  The  Committee  appointed  to  conduct  the 
Order  of  receiving  their  Excellencies  Governor 
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Clinton  and  General  Washington  is  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  arrangements  for  Washing¬ 
ton’s  official  visit  to  New  York  at  the  close  of 
the  War.  The  painter  John  Ramage  offered 
his  services  as  a  miniaturist  to  all  and  sundry 
in  a  small  broadside  headed  (No.  33,  Smith- 
Street.)  Jo  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York.  La¬ 
dies  and  Gentlemen,  The  Artist  ivho  had  the 
honour  of  taking  his  Excellency  the  President* s 
Likeness.  .  .  The  likeness  referred  to  seems  to 
be  the  miniature,  painted  in  1789,  entered 
as  No.  1,  page  141,  in  Morgan  and  Fielding, 
The  Life  Portraits  of  Washington. 

The  Journal  of  the  Votes  and  Proceedings, 
as  well  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  ...  as  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  Nezv  Jersey ,  New 
York,  1776,  is  naturally  a  prime  source  for 
the  history  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Revolution. 
The  book  entitled  Allgemeines  historisches 
Taschenbuch  oder  Abriss  der  merk wii rdigsten 
neuen  Welt-Begebenheitenenthaltend fur  1784 
die  Geschichte  der  Revolution  von  Nor d~ Amer¬ 
ica,  Berlin,  1784,  by  Matthias  Christian 
Sprengel,  given  to  the  Library  by  Mrs.  John 
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Nicholas  Brown,  contains  the  charming  se¬ 
ries  of  twelve  miniature  prints  of  scenes  of 
the  American  Revolution  by  the  Polish 
painter  and  engraver,  Daniel  Chodowiecki, 
and  in  addition  a  map  and  five  other  illustra¬ 
tions  on  four  plates.  Three  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  colored  by  hand  to  show  authenti¬ 
cally  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  uniforms 
of  several  services  of  the  Continental  Army. 

Other  Acquisitions 

THE  limitations  of  space  compel  us  to 
mention  briefly  several  books  which  un¬ 
der  other  circumstances  might  be  discussed 
at  greater  length.  Lettres  envoyees  au  chapitre 
general  desfreres  Mineurs  .  .  .  en  la  .  .  .  cite 
de  Tholose  .  .  .  Lan  Mil.D .  xxxii .  .  .  Par  .  .  . 
Jehu  de  bernal .  .  .  cbseiller  de  la  Cesar ee  ma- 
geste,  touchat  les  affaires  des  Indes  ir  parties 
orientedles ,  Toulouse,  Jean  Barril,  circa  1532, 
is  a  work  entered  in  Harrisse,  Additions ,  No. 
98,  and  in  Atkinson,  La  Litter ature  Geogra- 
phique  frangaise  de  la  Renaissance ,  No.  43. 
The  book  appeared  in  1921  as  No.  48  in  the 
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first  series  of  the  Photostat  Facsimile  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  U  Asia,  by  "the  Portuguese  Livy,”  Joao 
de  Barros,  is  the  Italian  translation  of  the 
first  part  of  an  extensive  work  which  records 
the  Portuguese  voyages  and  empire  building 
in  the  Far  East.  Out  of  that  same  activity 
came  the  epic,  Os  Lusiades  of  Luiz  de  Cam- 
oes,  a  work  which  has  been  several  times 
translated  into  English.  We  have  secured  a 
copy  of  The  Lusiad,  or,  Portugals  Historicall 
Poem ,  translated  by  Richard  Fanshaw,  Lon¬ 
don,  1655,  a  book  in  which  ordinarily  the 
portraits  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  and 
Vasco  da  Gama  are  in  the  form  of  folded 
plates.  The  large-paper  copy  acquired  a  few 
months  ago  has  these  portraits  in  the  form 
of  full-page  plates,  flat  and  unfolded.  At  one 
time  it  belonged,  as  its  bookplate  attests,  to 
an  old  friend  of  the  Library,  the  late  Frank 
Brewer  Bemis,  of  Boston.  The  Peregrinagam 
de  Fernam  Mendez  Pinto ,  Lisbon,  1614,  is 
another  important  Portuguese  production 
relating  to  the  adventures  in  the  Pacific  and 
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elsewhere  of  the  first  European  to  visit  Ja¬ 
pan.  Plantz,  Pourtraitz  et  Descriptions  deplu - 
sieurs  Villes  .  .  .  tant  de  V Europe  .  .  .  que  des 
Indes ,  &  terres  neuves ,  of  Antoine  du  Pinet, 
Lyon,  1564,  contains  large  woodcut  views, 
with  descriptive  text,  of  Mexico  City  and 
Cuzco.  The  first  of  these  is  a  close  copy  of  the 
plan  of  Mexico  City  in  the  Libro  di  Benedetto 
Bor  done,  Venice,  1528,  which  in  turn  traces 
to  the  celebrated  woodcut  representation  in 
the  Praeclara  Ferdinadi .  Cortesii  of  Nurem¬ 
berg,  1524.  Du  Pinet’s  plan  of  Cuzco  is  a 
copy  of  the  woodcut  in  the  third  volume  of 
Ramusio,  Navigationi  et  Viaggi  of  1556. 

A  narrative  of  an  English  voyage,  Luke 
Fox’s  North-West  Fox ,  or,  Fox  frojn  the 
North-west  passage,  London,  1635,  has  long 
been  represented  in  the  Library  by  a  copy 
containing  the  map  in  facsimile.  This  year 
we  were  able  to  replace  the  old  copy  by  one 
in  which  the  genuine  map  is  present  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  A  new  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels  by  John  Stevens,  London,  1711, 
has  been  present  in  the  Library  for  many 
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years  in  what  we  may  call  a  fair  copy.  In  the 
past  year  we  acquired  the  dedication  copy  of 
the  book  in  the  form  of  a  large-paper  issue  of 
the  two  volumes,  superbly  bound  in  full  red, 
gold-tooled  morocco  and  bearing  in  each 
volume  the  armorial  bookplate  of  the  dedi¬ 
catee,  ”  Edmund  Poley  of  Badley  in  Com. 
Suffolk  Esqy  1707.” 

Thomas  Shepard’s  Certain  select  Cases  Re¬ 
solved ,  of  London,  1648,  contains,  as  a  second 
and  separate  part,  The  first  Principles  of  the 
Oracles  of  God .  This  was  the  earliest  edition 
of  the  Cambridge  Catechism,  one  of  the  se¬ 
ries  of  local  catechisms  upon  which  New 
England  children  of  three  centuries  ago  were 
reared.  It  is  described  in  Wilberforce  Eames, 
Early  JYezv  England  Catechisms ,  pages  32—33. 

A  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  Bouai  version, 
printed  by  Mathew  Carey  of  Philadelphia 
in  1790,  the  first  Catholic  Bible  of  the  United 
States,  was  added  to  the  respectable  collec¬ 
tion  of  American  and  European  Bibles  be¬ 
gun  long  ago  by  John  Carter  Brown  and  con¬ 
tinued  by  his  several  successors.  For  our 
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collection  of  liturgical  works  relating  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  we  secured  a 
copy  of  An  Office  of  Induction ,  adopted  by  the 
Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Connect¬ 
icut  .  .  .  Nov.  20^L  1799 ,  by  the  Reverend 
William  Smith,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Norwalk,  printed  in  New  Haven, 
1799.  The  book  is  discussed  and  reprinted 
by  William  McGarvey  in  Liturgiae  Ameri - 
canae ,  pages  xxxiv  and  450-471. 

The  map  collection  was  increased  by  three 
productions  of  unusual  interest  and  beauty: 
The  Ichnography  of  Charles-Town  at  High 
Water ,  London,  1739  (Phillips,  Maps  of 
America ,  page  220) ;  theJohnMontresorT/ra 
of  the  City  of  Nezo-York  &  its  Environs ,  Lon¬ 
don,  1775  (Stokes,  Iconography  of  Manhattan 
Island ,  I,  Plate  40,  pages  330-340);  and  the 
Carte  de  la  Partie  de  la  Virginie  ou  VArmee 
combinee  de  France  e>  des  Flats  Unis  de 
l  Amerique  a  fait  prisonniere  VArmee  An- 
glaise,  Paris,  [1781]  (Phillips,  Maps  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  page  1132). 

Two  more  pieces,  each  of  interest  in  the 
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history  of  the  English-American  colonies, 
must  be  mentioned.  The  Arguments  of  the 
Council  on  the  part  of  Rip  Van  Dam ,  printed 
by  John  Peter  Zenger,  New  York,  1733,  is 
the  Brinley-Ogden  Goelet-Victor  Hugo  Palt- 
sits  copy  of  a  work  of  importance  in  the  legal 
history  of  New  York.  This  copy  consists  of 
signatures  A  to  N,  a  condition  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  said  to  have  been  first  issued.  We 
have  not  been  convinced,  however,  that  this 
was  the  case  and  are  inclined  to  think  that 
our  copy,  cherished  by  us  though  it  be,  is 
Sabin  98429  lacking  its  title-page.  A  New  and 
Accurate  Account  of  the  Provinces  of  South - 
Carolina  and  Georgia ,  of  London,  1733,  at¬ 
tributed  to  James  Oglethorpe,  is  the  second 
issue  of  an  important  Georgia  piece  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  preceding  year. 

Special  Gifts  of  the  Year 

ONE  book  of  French  and  Indian  War 
association  came  to  us  this  year  under 
circumstances  of  special  interest.  The  pres¬ 
ent  John  Carter  Brown,  now  eleven  years 
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old,  learned  recently  that  there  was  a  book 
in  the  Library  in  which  his  ancestor,  the 
first  Nicholas  Brown,  had  written  his  name 
in  his  twelfth  year,  and  another  which  his 
great-grandfather,  the  first  John  Carter 
Brown,  had  inscribed  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
It  was  his  own  idea  that  at  the  same  age  he 
might  appropriately  write  his  name  in  a 
book  and  give  it  to  the  Library.  The  book 
chosen  was  an  anonymous  essay  on  the  in¬ 
ternational  situation  entitled  The  Crisis ,  pub¬ 
lished  at  London  in  1756.  Though  it  is  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  most  of  our  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  of  pamphlets  on  the  Peace  of  1763, 
The  Crisis  clearly  belongs  in  that  category. 
As  the  result  of  the  gift  there  are  now  side  by 
side  in  one  of  the  bookcases  in  our  Trustees 
Room  the  following  three  books:  The  Sec¬ 
retary's  Guide,  or,  Young  Mans  Compan¬ 
ion,  New  York,  1728,  inscribed  "Nicholas 
Brown’s  Book.  1740”;  Thomas  Hobbes,  Be¬ 
hemoth;  or  an  Epitome  of  the  Civil  Wars ,  Lon¬ 
don,  1679,  inscribed  "John  C.  Brown’s  Dec. 
20th  1808”;  and  The  Crisis ,  London,  1756, 
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inscribed  ”John  Carter  Brown,  June  7, 
1946.”  The  continuity  of  interest  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  shown  by  the  descendants  of  the  first 
John  Carter  Brown  is  one  of  the  fortunate 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  present 
institution.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  without  par¬ 
allel  among  the  great  American  libraries, 
founded  as  most  of  them  have  been  by  bach¬ 
elors  or  childless  men,  or  by  men  whose  de¬ 
scendants  have  quickly  lost  interest  in  the 
work  of  their  fathers. 

In  another  part  of  this  Report  we  men¬ 
tioned  the  permanent  deposit  in  the  Library 
by  Mr.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  one  of  our  Associ¬ 
ates,  of  William  Gilbert’s  celebrated  book 
De  Magnete.  Mr.  Lownes  has  also  made  a  gift 
to  the  Library  of  a  group  of  twelve  books 
withdrawn  from  his  extensive  collection  of 
works  on  the  history  of  science.  These  titles 
add  appreciably  to  the  usefulness  of  several 
of  our  sections.  The  unevenness  which  has 
characterized  our  collection  of  printed  ma¬ 
terials  by  and  about  Benjamin  Franklin  is 
gradually  being  redressed.  An  Associate  of 
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the  Library,  the  Rev.  Ilsley  Boone,  Brown 
’04,  presented  us  this  year  with  an  edition  of 
the  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Elec¬ 
tricity  previously  lacking  from  the  collection, 
the  edition,  that  is,  of  London,  1774.  Other 
donors  of  specific  books  of  the  period  before 
1801  who  have  not  been  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  Report  are :  Miss  Alice  Brayton,  Mr. 
John  Francis  Driscoll,  the  John  Hay  Library, 
Mr.  Sidney  A.  Kimber,  Mr.  Harry  Shaw 
Newman,  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  and  Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  of  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile. 

The  postwar  use  of  the  Library’s  re¬ 
sources  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  at 
which  it  may  be  expressed  in  figures  as  large 
as  those  reported  for  the  year  1938-1939. 
None  the  less,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  the 
six  hundred  visits  made  for  purposes  of  re¬ 
search  exceed  by  more  than  one  hundred 
those  reported  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
v3,QGQ  persons  visited  the  building  to  view 
the  exhibitions  or  attend  lectures  and  classes. 
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The  photographic  department  has  made 
upon  order  1,479  photostat  prints,  and  the 
Photographic  Laboratory  of  the  University 
has  made  approximately  3,000  microfilm  ex¬ 
posures  in  the  execution  of  orders  received 
by  the  Library.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  letters  were  written  conveying  or  re¬ 
questing  information  on  bibliographical  or 
historical  matters. 

The  Library  staff  comprises,  as  for  several 
years  past,  the  Librarian,  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth;  Miss  Marion  W.  Adams  and  Miss 
Jeannette  D.  Black,  assistants;  and  Mr. 
Woodley  L.  Wright,  technical  assistant. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Henry  Merritt  Wriston 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
William  Davis  Miller 
Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 
James  Blaine  Hedges 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Berridge,  New  York  City 
Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Blanchard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bodell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Rev.  Ilsley  Boone,  Mays  Landing,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Spencer  Borden,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Pliny  A.  Boyd,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester  Bradner,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  Morgan  B.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Claude  R.  Branch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Alice  Brayton,  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bartlet  Brebner,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Breeding,  Scarsdale,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Bridenbaugh,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Broomhead,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Harold  Brown,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Horace  Brown,  Springfield,  Vermont 

Master  John  Carter  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Brown,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Perc  S.  Brown,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Brookneal,  Virginia 

Mr.  Harris  H.  Bucklin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Curt  F.  Bidder,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Katharine  DePew  Burlingame,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Burnham,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Burwell,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edward  Caldwell,  New  York  City 
Mr.  John  J.  Campbell,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 

The  Rev.  C.  Lennart  Carlson,  Pascoag,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carson,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  FI.  Chafee,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Chambers,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Chinard,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  W.  Clary,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Donald  H.  Clauss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Eugene  A.  Clauss,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Clough,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Marion  S.  Cole,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  G.  R.  G.  Conway,  Mexico  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Cooke,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Egerton  L.  Crispin,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Everett  U.  Crosby,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Gammell  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Harry  Parsons  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yale  Crouter,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Marshall  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Howard  D.  Day,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Dean,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Mr.  Robert  Dechert,  Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  E.  L.  DeGolyer,  Dallas,  Texas 

Mr.  William  de  Krafft,  New  York  City 

Mr.  J.  Francis  Driscoll,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  George  M.  Dutcher,  Middletown,  Connecticut 

Miss  Margarethe  L.  Dwight,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  S.  Eastham,  Andover,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Howard  N.  Eavenson,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Eberstadt  8c  Sons,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards,  Providence,  II.  I. 
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Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Royal  B.  Farnum,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Field,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  W.  Field,  Jr.,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  William  B.  Osgood  Field,  Lake  Mohegan,  New  York 
Mr.  Allyn  B.  Forbes,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
The  Hon.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Frazier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Donald  McKay  Frost,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Dr.  Frank  T.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Alexander  Gardiner,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  George  Warren  Gardner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  John  W.  Garrett,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Gleeson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Goff,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Howard  Goodhart,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Goodspeed,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  Everett  D.  Graff,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Miss  Eleanor  B.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Erik  H.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edwin  Farnham  Greene,  New  York  City 

Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Rosa  Anne  Grosvenor,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grosvenor,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Annette  M.  Ham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Albert  Harkness,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lathrop  C.  Harper,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Hastings,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  Biloxi,  Mississippi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hedges,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Herrmann,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Philip  Hofer,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  John  S.  Holbrook,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Queenstown,  Maryland 
Mrs.  Elisha  H.  Ploward,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  R.  Hughes,  Randolph,  Vermont 

Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Howard  Hunt,  Albany,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Hurley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Roland  D.  Hussey,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Miss  Katharine  Irwin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  A.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Myron  D.  Jacoby,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mr.  Rolland  Jenkins,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mr.  Arnold  W.  Jones,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Russell  H.  Kettell,  Concord,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Sidney  A.  Kimber,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Robert  Lippitt  Knight,  Hope,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  East  Haddam,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Kraus,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  La  Farge,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Leith,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Marine  Leland,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Miss  Grace  F.  Leonard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Conn. 

Mr.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Connecticut 

Mr.  R.  B.  Lindsay,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little,  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Augustus  M.  Lord,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Flarry  M.  Lydenberg,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Victor  H.  McCutcheon,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  Gwinn  Mather,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  Albert  Matthews,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ernest  T.  FI.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  Providence,  R.  I. 

M  rs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Fulmer  Mood,  Berkeley,  California 
Mr.  Plenry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Ray  Nash,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
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Mr.  William  A.  Needham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  II.  Nightingale,  ]r.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Clara  L.  Penney,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perki  ns,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Harry  T.  Peters,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Topsfield,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  Salem,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wallace  L.  Pond,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Potter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  YV  illard  S.  Richardson,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 

Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  J.  Roberts,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Ei win  Rosenthal,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Ru  do  Ip'll  Ruzicka,  New  York  City 
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Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 
Mr.  James  C.  Scott,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ellen  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  Silver,  Brockton,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Harriman,  New  York 
Mr.  William  A.  Slade,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Lincoln,  R.  I. 

Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  Burges  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Colonel  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Steinhardt,  New  York  City 

Henry  Stevens,  Son  8c  Stiles,  London,  England 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Stewart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Harold  Summer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Homer  N.  Sweet,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Erich  O’D.  Taylor,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  S.  Taylor,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  James  Edward  Tobin,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 
Mr.  Roland  Tree,  New  York  City 

Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  New  York  City 
Miss  Mabel  Van  Norman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  San  Marino,  California 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Newton  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lemuel  A.  Welles,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nicholson  White,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  A.  Williams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lucius  Wilmerding,  New  York  City 
Mr.  George  C.  Wing,  Jr.,  Auburn,  Maine 
Mr.  W.  P.  Witton,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 
Mr.  George  G.  Wolkins,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Master  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peregrine  Wroth,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Master  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Master  William  Henry  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  A.  Zabriskie,  New  York  City 
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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  transferred  to  Brown 
University  in  May,  1904.  Mr.  Brown’s  will  also 
provided  $150,000  for  a  building,  together 
with  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Henry  Merritt  Wriston, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  William  Davis  Miller,  and  Henry  Dexter 
Sharpe,  with  James  Blaine  Hedges  serving  as 
consultant  to  the  Committee.  The  Librarian  is 
Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906-10  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 


THE  activities  and  the  continued  growth 
in  membership  of  the  Associates  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  have  been  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  first  consequence  in  the  life  of 
the  institution  for  the  year  1946-47,  the  pe¬ 
riod  for  which  this  report  is  made.  In  that 
year  the  money  contributions  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciates  to  the  work  of  the  Library  reached  the 
sum  of  $7,758.00,  of  which  a  certain  portion 
was  allocated  by  the  donors,  later  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned,  to  the  purchase  of  specific 
works.  Gifts  of  books  made  directly  from  the 
libraries  of  the  donors  amounted  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  figure  of  $4,000.00.  Special  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  and  Mr. 
John  Nicholas  Brown  made  possible  the  ren¬ 
ovation  and  redecoration  of  the  interior  of 
the  building,  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1946  at  a  cost  of  $5,024.00.  Forty-nine  new 
names  were  placed  upon  the  roster  of  the 
Associates,  an  addition  which  brought  the 
membership  for  the  year  to  the  total  of  344. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associates  was 
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held  in  the  Library  on  the  evening  of  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  1947.  The  significance  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  opened  on  this  occasion,  dealing  with 
the  literature  of  Latin- American  history,  was 
discussed  in  the  principal  address  of  the 
evening,  delivered  by  Mr.  George  Kubler, 
Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art, 
Yale  University.  At  this  meeting  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  report  a  wide  distribution  among  in¬ 
dividuals  and  libraries  of  the  initial  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Associates,  The  First  Century  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library.  Because  of 
the  excellent  typographical  form  given  the 
book  by  The  Merrymount  Press,  it  was 
chosen  by  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts  as  one  of  the  "Fifty  Books  of  the  Year” 
and  displayed  throughout  the  country  in  the 
Institute’s  travelling  exhibition.  The  second 
publication  of  the  Associates,  American 
Woodcuts  and  Engravings,  1670-1800 ,  sent 
to  the  membership  shortly  before  the  meet¬ 
ing,  has  been  extensively  distributed  since 
then  among  museums  and  libraries. 

It  was  with  regret  that  the  Associates  ac- 
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cepted  at  this  meeting  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis  from  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  organization  wliich  he  brought 
into  being.  The  Committee  of  Management 
here  makes  acknowledgment  and  record  of 
its  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  his  friendship, 
initiative,  and  disinterested  helpfulness.  In 
the  history  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
his  name  has  become  nomen  praeclarum  et 
venerabile.  The  Committee  welcomes  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  chairmanship,  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Taylor,  whose  association  with  the  Library 
for  several  years  past  has  been  a  happy  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  life  of  the  institution. 

Chiefly  through  the  contributions  and 
direct  gifts  of  the  Associates  311  titles  were 
added  to  the  Library’s  collection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  source  materials  proceeding  from  the 
period  before  1801.  In  view  of  this  relatively 
large  number  of  titles  to  be  considered  and 
of  the  quality  of  importance  wliich  distin¬ 
guishes  a  large  proportion  of  them,  we  de¬ 
part  reluctantly  from  our  usual  procedure  of 
discussing  every  newly  acquired  title  of  spe- 
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cial  interest.  In  the  present  Report  certain 
categories  are  given  the  usual  full  considera¬ 
tion,  while  in  other  groups  even  the  more 
important  works  are  accorded  little  beyond 
a  brief  descriptive  mention. 

In  more  than  one  earlier  Report  we  have 
remarked  that  now  and  then  in  the  course  of 
the  Library’s  collecting  there  occurs  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  we  think  and  speak  of  as 
”a  map  year,”  a  period  of  months  in  which 
our  most  striking  acquisitions  prove  to  be 
maps  we  have  long  known  about  and  desired 
to  secure.  In  the  beginning  in  such  years 
maps  seem  to  seek  us  rather  than  we  them, 
but  once  we  recognize  what  is  happening  we 
play  our  luck  while  it  holds.  This  has  been  a 
year  of  that  description.  The  most  notable 
elements  in  a  group  of  acquisitions  which 
adds  distinction  to  our  cartographical  re¬ 
sources  are  maps  of  American  publication,  a 
special  interest  of  the  Library  because,  as  we 
wrote  no  longer  ago  than  last  year,  we  feel  it 
important  to  be  able  to  show  what  concep- 
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tion  the  colonists  held  of  the  country  they 
inhabited  and  with  what  degree  of  skill  its 
surveyors,  draughtsmen,  and  engravers  re¬ 
corded  their  ideas  in  printed  form. 

In  our  Report  for  1942  we  described  at 
length  our  principal  map  acquisition  of  that 
year,  a  copy  of  Captain  Cyprian  Southack’s 
general  map  of  the  English  colonies,  en¬ 
graved  upon  copper  by  Francis  Dewing  and 
published  in  Boston  in  1717.  Except  for  the 
woodcut  map  of  New  England  made  and 
published  by  John  Foster  at  Boston  in  1677, 
this  Southack  map,  so  far  as  known,  was  the 
earliest  work  of  cartography  to  be  engraved 
in  English  America.  A  few  years  later,  in 
1722,  Francis  Dewing’s  name  is  found  upon 
a  map  of  equal  importance  to  the  Southack 
map  and  of  much  greater  beauty.  The  cop¬ 
perplate  he  engraved  for  this  production, 
the  Bonner  Plan  of  Boston,  continued  to  be 
employed  through  a  succession  of  revisions 
until  its  final  reissue  in  1769.  In  the  past  year 
the  Library  acquired  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Taylor  a  splendid,  clean  print  from  an 
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issue  of  the  Bonner  Plan  in  which  an  ear¬ 
lier  date  has  been  changed  to  read  1733,  the 
last  two  digits  having  been  erased  from  the 
copperplate  and  "33”  added  to  the  print  with 
a  pen,  doubtless  by  the  hand  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

At  the  time  of  its  first  publication  the  Bon¬ 
ner  Plan  bore  the  title  The  Town  of  Boston 
in  New  England  by  John  Bonner  1722  and 
the  imprint  "Engraven  and  Printed  by  Fra: 
Dewing.  Boston  N  E.  1722.”  The  New  York 
Public  Library  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
the  only  recorded  copy  of  this  first  issue  of 
the  map.  A  second  issue,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  re¬ 
tains  the  date  1722,  but  beneath  the  numer¬ 
als  have  been  placed  the  words  "^Etatis  suae 
80,”  and  the  imprint  has  been  enlarged  to 
embody  the  names  of  Captain  Bonner  and 
William  Price  as  publishers.  A  third  issue 
of  the  plan,  with  changed  title  and  imprint 
and  with  a  dedication  to  Governor  Belcher, 
may  have  been  published  in  1729  or  soon 
thereafter,  but  as  no  copy  of  such  an  issue 
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has  been  recorded  it  is  difficult  to  make  cate¬ 
gorical  statements  concerning  its  date  or  con¬ 
tent.  In  1733  the  plan  was  brought  out  again 
in  the  form  of  the  print  which  Mr.  Taylor 
has  given  the  Library.  Our  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  several  issues  of  the  Bonner  Plan 
involves  too  many  complexities  to  justify  its 
recapitulation  in  these  pages.  It  is  possible 
to  say,  however,  that  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes,  reissues  and  revisions  were 
made  from  the  original  plate  in  the  following 
years:  1722,  two  issues;  1729,  or  soon  there¬ 
after;  1733,  with  "33”  written  in  with  a  pen; 
1739,  with  "39”  written  in  with  a  pen;  1743 ; 
and  1769.  The  issue  of  1733  now  before  us 
bears  the  title:  A  New  Plan  ofye  Great  Town 
of  Boston  in  New  England  in  America  with 
the  many  Additionall  Buildings,  e>  New 
Streets,  to  the  Year,  1733.  Its  imprint  reads 
in  part  as  follows :  "Printed  for  &  Sold  by 
Wm  Price  at  ye  Kings  Head,  Sc  Looking 
Glass,  in  Cornhill,  Near  the  Town  House  in 
Boston.  .  In  this  issue  the  old  imprint 
in  the  lower  margin,  which  had  first  made 
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its  appearance  in  the  second  issue  of  the  year 
1722,  has  been  intentionally  overprinted,  but 
not  wholly  obliterated,  by  the  bottom  line  of 
a  new  border. 

Beneath  the  elaborate  cartouche,  contain¬ 
ing  in  our  print  of  1733  the  dedication  to 
Governor  Belcher,  is  to  be  seen  a  name, 
partly  erased  from  the  plate,  which  seems  to 
us  to  read,  ”T.  Johnston  Sculp.”  If  our  de¬ 
cipherment  of  the  name  is  correct  its  pres¬ 
ence  in  that  place,  incompletely  erased,  could 
hardly  mean  anything  except  that  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  plate  had  been  made  by  Thomas 
Johnston,  in  later  years  a  well-known  en¬ 
graver  of  Boston.  We  make  no  attempt  at 
this  time  to  explain  its  erasure  from  the  plate 
for  the  issue  of  1733  and  its  successors. 

Something  more  than  common  interest  is 
associated  with  the  names  of  most  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  had  to  do  with  the  making, 
revising,  and  selling  of  the  Bonner  Plan  in 
its  several  issues.  Captain  John  Bonner,  de¬ 
signer  of  the  plan,  an  associate  in  many  en¬ 
terprises  with  Captain  Cyprian  Southack, 
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an  even  more  widely  known  mariner  and 
mapmaker,  was  active  in  Boston  from  about 
1670  until  his  death  in  1726.  Throughout 
that  period  he  was  known  to  his  contempo¬ 
raries  as  owner  and  master  of  ships  and  as 
pilot  and  mapmaker.  To  survey  and  design 
successfully  at  the  age  of  80  a  detailed  plan 
of  a  city  as  informally  laid  out  as  Boston  was 
an  achievement  which  completely  justified 
his  adding  this  biographical  detail  to  one  of 
the  early  states  of  the  plate.  William  Price, 
print-  and  map-seller,  has  been  remembered 
chiefly  through  his  association  as  publisher 
with  the  Bonner  Plan ,  William  Burgis’s 
South  East  View  of  ye  Great  Town  of  Boston, 
of  about  1723,  and  the  Burgis  Prospect  of  the 
Colledges  in  Cambridge ,  published  in  1726. 
On  the  face  of  the  Bonner  Plan  of  1733  he 
advertised  himself  as  having  for  sale  the  Bur¬ 
gis  prints  just  referred  to,  picture  frames, 
oil  paintings,  China  ware,  Dutch  toys  for 
children,  and  other  articles  of  a  like  sort, 
suggesting  to  us  in  retrospect  that  in  all  Bos¬ 
ton  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  de- 
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lightful  shop  for  young  or  old  to  visit.  Francis 
Dewing,  a  craftsman  trained  in  England 
who  came  to  Boston  in  1716,  will  always 
have  interest  for  the  historians  of  art  as  the 
earliest  copperplate  engraver  of  genuine  con¬ 
sequence  to  bring  his  tools  and  his  skill  to 
English  North  America.  The  other  engraver 
concerned,  Thomas  Johnston,  who  seems  to 
have  revised  the  plate  for  the  unrecorded  is¬ 
sue  of  about  1729,  was  at  that  time  a  young 
man  in  his  early  twenties.  His  career  had  be¬ 
gun  a  few  months  earlier  with  the  engraving 
of  the  Burgis  Plan  of  Boston .  In  later  years 
Johnston  speciahzed  in  the  engraving  of 
maps  and  historical  prints,  and  today  his 
work  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  collector.  The 
additions  which  we  have  assumed  he  made 
to  the  original  Bonner  plate  as  engraved  by 
Dewing  comprise  not  only  the  large  car¬ 
touche  which  has  been  mentioned  but  an  ex¬ 
tensive  descriptive  text  and  numerous  topo¬ 
graphical  features.  Among  these,  in  the  issue 
of  1733  are  Christ  Church,  founded  in  1723, 
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the  Irish  Meeting  House,  1731,  and  the  Hol¬ 
lis  Street  Meeting  of  the  same  year.  Other 
changes  showing  the  city’s  growth  to  the 
northward  help  to  differentiate  the  print  of 
1733  from  the  original  publication  of  eleven 
years  earlier.  The  Bonner  Plan  in  its  seven 
revisions  from  1722  to  1769  constitutes  a 
series  of  reference  points  in  the  antiquarian 
study  of  Boston  and  in  the  general  history  of 
American  urban  topography.  The  issue  of 
1733  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Library’s 
resources. 

In  one  of  our  earlier  reports  we  said  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line  that  it  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  boundary  between  two 
political  divisions,  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  sym¬ 
bol  differentiating  two  cultures,  two  definite 
states  of  mind  which  have  existed  in  the  na¬ 
tion  from  the  beginning  of  its  settlement. 
Anything  associated  with  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  which 
ended  with  the  running  of  that  boundary— 
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book,  map,  or  broadside— is,  for  the  reason 
here  suggested,  an  historical  document  of 
more  than  local  interest. 

The  location  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
his  province  became  a  matter  of  concern  to 
William  Penn  as  soon  as  he  had  received  his 
charter  from  Charles  II,  and  though  his  ear¬ 
liest  notions  of  where  that  boundary  lay  had 
to  be  considerably  revised,  many  other  fac¬ 
tors  more  favorable  to  him  and  his  succes¬ 
sors  came  into  the  dispute  between  them 
and  the  Proprietaries  of  Maryland.  After 
fifty  years  of  wrangling,  the  contending  pro¬ 
prietaries,  meeting  in  London  in  May,  1732, 
arrived  at  an  adjustment  of  their  extreme 
views  and  made  a  compact  for  the  running 
of  a  boundary  line  between  the  two  prov¬ 
inces.  A  transcript  of  this  instrument  and  an 
engraved  map  of  the  disputed  areas,  later 
called  ”Lord  Baltimore’s  own  Plan,”  was 
sent  to  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  promptly 
published,  with  a  woodcut  copy  of  the  map, 
as  Articles  of  Agreement  made  and  concluded 
upon  between  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
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Proprietary  of  Maryland,  and  the  Honour¬ 
able  the  Proprietarys  of  Pensilvania,  &c. 
touching  the  Limits  and  Boundaries  of  the  two 
Provinces.  With  the  Commission,  Constituting 
certain  Persons  to  execute  the  same.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Printed  by  B.  Franklin,  at  the  New  Print¬ 
ing-Office  near  the  Market.  M,DCC, XXXIII. 
Maryland  historians  of  later  days  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  Lord  Baltimore  conceded  too 
much  in  this  agreement  with  the  Penns,  that 
through  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  his 
Province  he  threw  away  a  good  case  and 
yielded  a  principality  to  his  northern  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  is  clear  that  his  Lordship  himself 
came  to  be  of  that  opinion  almost  as  soon  as 
the  compact  had  been  made.  Very  soon  after¬ 
wards  he  announced  his  refusal  to  go  ahead 
with  its  execution.  In  1735  the  case  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  where, 
fifteen  years  later,  a  decision  was  rendered 
which  required  performance  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  Lord  Baltimore.  In  1763 
in  response  to  this  decision  the  surveyors 
Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon  first  ran 
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the  boundary  which  set  off  Delaware  from 
Maryland  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  down 
the  line  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  which  ever  since  has  borne  their  names. 

The  Articles  of  Agreement  of  Philadelphia, 
1733,  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  printed 
publication  of  the  compact  between  the  con¬ 
tending  proprietaries,  a  circumstance  which 
resulted  from  the  enterprise  of  the  young 
Philadelphia  printer,  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
map  which  accompanies  the  copy  we  have 
acquired  becomes,  on  several  counts,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  our  collection  of  car¬ 
tographical  works  engraved  and  printed  in 
America.  It  is  the  first  map  to  be  printed  in 
the  English  colonies  south  of  New  York,  the 
forerunner  of  many  distinguished  produc¬ 
tions  of  Philadelphia  engravers.  This  circum¬ 
stance  and  the  importance  of  its  matter  as 
the  basic  element  in  the  agreement  of  1732 
would  compel  the  attention  of  the  historian 
even  if  it  had  not  issued  from  the  press  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  those  early  years  of  his 
career  when  the  business  of  printing  was  still 
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his  chief  concern.  It  is  not,  as  already  said, 
an  original  production,  but  a  copy  of  the  en¬ 
graved  map  which  came  to  Philadelphia  as 
exhibit  A,  printed  upon  the  margin  of  the 
manuscript  "Articles  of  Agreement”  sent  by 
the  Penns  to  their  provincial  authorities  in 
1732.  That  map  had  been  drawn  in  London 
by  John  Senex  under  Lord  Baltimore’s  di¬ 
rection,  and  engraved  by  Thomas  Hutchin¬ 
son,  one  of  the  employees  of  the  Senex  map¬ 
making  establishment.  The  identity  of  the 
American  copyist  of  1733  is  unknown,  but  if 
we  remember  that  before  this  time  Franklin 
had  taught  himself  enough  of  the  engraver’s 
art  to  make  small  woodcuts  of  various  sorts 
and  plates  for  paper  money,  it  is  not  entirely 
unreasonable  to  suggest  that  he  may  have 
copied  the  London  map  with  his  own  hand. 
It  is  a  woodcut  map,  measuring,  the  whole 
sheet,  16 JX  12  inches. 

Even  if  the  Philadelphia  Articles  of  Agree¬ 
ment  and  its  map  were  isolated  pieces  in  the 
Library’s  collection,  they  would  still  be  of 
interest  because  of  their  rarity  and  documen- 
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tary  importance.  But  they  are  more  than  that 
because  they  are  long-desired  additions  to 
the  titles  already  on  our  shelves  relating  to 
this  stage  of  the  protracted  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  proprietary  provinces  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  map  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  we 
have  just  described  was  the  earliest  work  of 
a  cartographical  nature  to  be  engraved  and 
published  in  Philadelphia,  the  thriving  and 
intellectually  advanced  city  where  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  art 
and  science  of  cartography,  so  far  as  the 
English  colonies  were  concerned,  came  to 
flower.  The  two  celebrated  maps  of  Lewis 
Evans  of  1749  and  1755,  the  Joshua  Fisher 
chart  of  Delaware  Bay  and  River  of  1756, 
and  the  productions  of  Nicholas  Scull,  the 
official  surveyor  of  the  Province,  were  all 
drawn  and  engraved  in  that  place  and  period 
in  an  excellent  tradition  of  craftsmanship. 
The  presence  in  Philadelphia  in  these  years 
of  two  good  engravers,  Lawrence  Hebert 
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and  James  Turner,  made  possible  the  clear 
translation  into  print  of  the  drawings  of  those 
surveyors  whose  names  have  just  been  men¬ 
tioned. 

These  reflections  upon  mapmaking  in 
Philadelphia  came  into  being  when  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  England  another  of  our  recent 
purchases,  A  Map  of  Philadelphia ,  and  Parts 
adjacent.  With  a  Perspective  View  of  the 
State-House.  By  JV.  Scull  and  G.  Heap.  L  He¬ 
bert  Sculp 1  This  map  of  20^X11^  inches 
seems  to  be  virtually  unknown  in  original 
copies  of  the  Philadelphia  edition  here  de¬ 
scribed,  engraved  by  Lawrence  Hebert  about 
the  year  1750.  Clearly  enough,  however,  the 
map  had  some  contemporary  circulation,  for 
in  September,  1752,  The  Gentleman’ s  Maga¬ 
zine  of  London  published  a  print  of  the  State 
House  which  seems  to  have  been  copied  from 
the  Scull  and  Heap  portrayal  of  the  building, 
and  in  the  same  magazine  for  August,  1753, 
the  map  itself  is  copied  and  printed  with  an 
accompanying  "Description  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,"  based  in  many  particulars  upon  the 
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legends  inscribed  on  the  face  of  the  Hebert 
engraving. 

The  features  of  the  original  Scull  and  Heap 
Map  of  Philadelphia  are  familiar  to  many  who 
have  seen  it  in  its  later  edition  of  London, 
March  12,  1777,  when  William  Faden  re¬ 
published  it  in  larger  form,  24^  X  18  inches, 
changed  its  title  to  A  Plan  of  the  City  and  En- 
virons  of  Philadelphia ,  and  moved  its  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  State  House  from  the  top 
center  to  the  bottom  center  of  the  composi¬ 
tion.  Except  for  these  differences  and  the 
noticeable  difference  of  size,  the  two  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Scull  and  Heap  map  are  close 
indeed  in  scope  and  content,  though  the  later 
version  contains  also  a  small  number  of  ad¬ 
ditional  place  names.  The  reissue  of  1777 
was  one  of  the  group  of  maps  brought  out 
by  Faden  about  that  time  in  order  to  famil¬ 
iarize  the  English  public  and  the  military 
authorities  with  the  terrain  upon  which  the 
American  war  was  being  fought. 

The  engraver  of  the  Philadelphia  edition 
of  the  Scull  and  Heap  map,  Lawrence  He- 
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bert,  is  generally  remembered  only  by  his 
engraving  of  the  Lewis  Evans  Map  of  Pen- 
silvania,  New  Jersey ,  New- York,  and  the 
Three  Delaware  Counties,  published  in  Pliil- 
adelphia  in  1749.  He  seems  to  have  come  to 
Philadelphia  about  May,  1748.  From  the 
terms  of  a  newspaper  advertisement  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1751,  it  seems  likely  that  he  was  then 
about  to  remove  from  that  city.  One  of  the 
legends  upon  the  face  of  the  Scull  and  Heap 
map  refers  to  a  census  of  Philadelphia  houses 
of  1749.  It  seems  a  fair  enough  suggestion, 
therefore,  that  the  map  was  engraved  in  the 
period  between  these  dates,  that  is,  about 
1750.  Both  of  Hebert’s  maps  show  him  to 
have  been  a  neat  engraver  upon  copper,  pro¬ 
fessional  in  the  use  of  his  tools  and  materials. 
Despite  some  small  inexpertness  in  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  State  House  cupola,  the  Scull 
and  Heap  representation  in  general  design 
and  in  clarity  of  execution  is  among  the  most 
charming  artistically  of  the  American-made 
maps  of  the  period. 
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In  his  term  of  service  as  surveyor-general 
of  Pennsylvania,  1748-1761,  Nicholas  Scull, 
co-author  of  A  Map  of  Philadelphia  just  de¬ 
scribed,  designed  other  maps  and  plans  of 
local  interest.  The  service  of  his  family  to 
Pennsylvania  cartography  was  not  limited, 
however,  to  his  own  surveys  and  draughts. 
Eleven  years  after  the  appearance  in  1759  of 
Nicholas  Scull’s  chief  work,  that  is,  the  large 
map  of  Pennsylvania  described  in  our  Re¬ 
port  for  1937,  one  of  his  descendants  made 
a  further  contribution  to  the  subject.  In  1770 
William  Scull,  who  later  asserted  that  he  had 
been  "brought  up  in  the  surveyor-general’s 
office  under  his  grandfather  Nicholas  Scull,’’ 
published  a  map,  measuring  2lfX3lJ 
inches,  with  the  following  inscription  in  its 
cartouche :  "To  the  Honorable  Thomas  Penn 
and  Richard  Penn  Esquires  .  .  .  and  to  the 
Honorable  John  Penn  .  .  .  this  Map  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  humbly  dedi¬ 
cated  by  ...  W  Scull.’’  To  the  left  of  the 
cartouche  appears  the  statement  "Henry 
Dawkins  sculpt,”  and  in  the  lower  left-hand 
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corner  of  the  sheet:  "Philadelphia,  Printed 
by  James  Nevil,  for  the  Author  April  If 
1770.” 

It  would  be  natural,  perhaps,  to  take  for 
granted  that  William  Scull’s  Map  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Pennsylvania  of  1770,  an  example  of 
which  we  secured  this  year,  was  merely  a  re¬ 
duced  copy  of  his  grandfather’s  production 
of  1759.  That  assumption  would  be  far  from 
correct.  In  the  intervening  eleven  years,  fig¬ 
uratively  and  literally,  Pennsylvania  had 
crossed  the  Alleghanies.  In  its  eastern  sec¬ 
tion,  also,  change  and  development  had  oc¬ 
curred.  The  delineation  of  the  Province  in 
Nicholas  Scull’s  map  had  stopped  short  at  the 
mountains ;  the  grandson’s  map  includes  the 
Appalachian  range  and  goes  westward  to 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio  and  beyond.  It  corrects 
a  statement  made  by  Nicholas  Scull  regard- 
ing  the  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  by  showing  the  final  line  run  in 
1763-67  by  the  surveyors  Mason  and  Dixon. 
The  later  map  is  also  extended  northward  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  earlier,  and,  in  general, 
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it  is  richer  in  detail  and  place  names.  William 
Scull  doubtless  felt  grateful  to  his  grandsire 
for  the  guidance  and  basic  features  the  earlier 
map  provided,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  he 
realized  that  in  his  own  survey  and  subse¬ 
quent  draught  he  had  created  a  new  and  vir¬ 
tually  original  cartographical  work. 

The  Confederation  of  the  colonies  was 
finally  made  possible  by  the  agreement  of 
those  among  them  which  laid  claim  to  ex¬ 
tensive  western  territories  to  cede  those 
empty  areas  to  the  general  government.  By 
this  action,  or  succession  of  actions,  on  the 
part  of  the  states  concerned,  the  principle  of 
Public  Domain  was  established  in  the  United 
States  and  a  vast  western  acreage  turned  over 
to  the  Federal  authority.  In  its  cession  of 
1786  Connecticut  withheld  nearly  four  mil¬ 
lion  acres  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
soon  to  become  known  as  the  Connecticut 
Western  Reserve.  In  1792  a  half  million  acres 
from  the  western  end  of  the  Reserve,  sub¬ 
sequently  called  ”The  Fire  Lands,”  were  set 
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aside  for  inhabitants  of  the  Connecticut 
towns  on  Long  Island  Sound  which  had  suf¬ 
fered  depredations  by  the  British  in  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  In  1795  the  large  remainder  of  the 
Reserve  was  sold  by  the  state  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Land  Company,  and  preparations  for  its 
settlement  were  begun.  One  of  these  prepara¬ 
tions  was  the  making  and  publication  of  a  map 
of  the  Reserve  showing  the  topographical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  country  and  dividing  the  whole 
area,  except  the  territory  still  occupied  by 
the  Indians,  into  ten  ranges  and  each  range 
into  a  number  of  townships  and  subdivisions 
of  townships.  In  the  section  west  of  the  Ver¬ 
million  River,  the  map  shows  an  unsurveyed 
area  designated  "Fire  Land."  This  useful 
instrument  was  made  by  the  surveyor  Seth 
Pease.  Its  title  and  imprint  are  as  follows :  A 
Map  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  from 
actual  Survey .  By  Seth  Pease  .  .  .  Engraved 
&  Printed  for  the  Author  by  Amos  Doolittle 
Newhaven  1798. 

The  Pease  map  is  not  comparable  in  the 
quality  of  picturesqueness  to  those  earlier 
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maps  of  neighboring  western  areas,  the  John 
Filson  Map  of  Kentucke  and  the  John  Fitch 
Map  of  the  north  west  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Those  are  romantic  maps  created  by 
laymen,  not  through  the  use  of  chain  and 
transit  but  rather  upon  a  basis  of  personal 
experience,  conjecture,  and  hearsay.  Pease 
represented  another  era  in  cartographical 
work.  A  skilled  surveyor  himself,  he  went 
into  the  wilderness  in  1796  as  a  member  of 
the  party  of  Moses  Cleaveland,  and  again  in 
1797  at  the  behest  of  the  Connecticut  Land 
Company  as  leader  of  the  expedition,  taking 
with  him  eight  assistant  surveyors,  a  physi¬ 
cian,  and  fifty-two  other  employees.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  businesslike  survey  was  a  plat 
of  the  Western  Reserve  which,  presumably, 
could  be  used  on  the  ground  and  in  Con¬ 
necticut  in  the  sale  of  land  to  intending  set¬ 
tlers. 

Pease’s  journal  of  the  expedition  of  1797 
was  printed  by  the  Western  Reserve  Histor¬ 
ical  Society  in  1914  in  its  Tract  No.  94.  The 
surveyor  carried  his  vigor  in  the  prosecution 
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of  business  into  forwarding  the  engraving 
and  printing  of  the  map.  Letters  to  him  from 
Amos  Doolittle,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
same  Society,  show  that  his  first  inquiry  of 
the  engraver  as  to  cost  and  time  of  delivery, 
dated  February  5,  1798,  was  replied  to  on 
February  15th  and  that  the  actual  printing 
of  an  edition  of  five  hundred  was  in  hand  by 
April  19th  of  that  year.  The  dates  indicate 
expeditiousness  on  the  part  of  designer  and 
engraver,  especially  as  the  paper  had  to  be 
made  to  order  for  the  job. 

The  Pease  map  was  reissued  from  the  same 
plate,  with  augmentations,  "By  Seth  Pease 
8c  Aban  Tappan.”  The  date  of  this  issue, 
we  learn  from  Doolittle’s  receipted  bill  for 
the  revision  of  the  plate  and  the  printing  of 
four  hundred  copies,  was  March,  1807.  Other 
copies  of  the  edition  of  1798  are  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  and  the  Western  Reserve 
Historical  Society.  This  map  of  ""New  Con¬ 
necticut”  or  the  Connecticut  Western  Re¬ 
serve,  that  part  of  the  present  state  of  Ohio 
of  which  Cleveland  is  the  center,  is  an  addi- 
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tion  of  consequence  to  our  materials  relating 
to  the  western  expansion  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  Western  Reserve  His¬ 
torical  Society  for  copies  of  the  letters  which 
passed  between  surveyor  and  engraver  and 
of  other  documents  relating  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  two  issues  of  the  map. 

Not  all  good  things  Pennsylvanian  come 
out  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  newspapers  of 
that  city,  more  specifically  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Packet  for  August  9,  1783,  appeared 
''Proposals  for  Publishing  by  Subscription, 
a  Map  of  the  United  States”  based  upon  maps 
and  plans,  published  and  in  manuscript, 
made  by  official  geographers  and  ''carefully 
blended  together”  by  William  M’Murray, 
''Assistant  Geographer  to  the  United  States.” 
Much  of  the  small  amount  that  has  been  re¬ 
corded  of  M’Murray’s  life  is  found  in  P.  Lee 
Phillips,  The  Rare  Map  of  the  Northwest  1785 
by  John  Fitch ,  and  in  notes  by  Mr.  Phillips 
preserved  in  the  Map  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  generously  supplied  us  by 
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the  library  authorities.  From  these  sources 
one  learns  that  William  M’Murray  came  from 
the  back  country  of  Pennsylvania,  that  he 
was  a  resident,  if  not  a  native,  of  Carlisle, 
whence  he  entered  the  American  army  in 
1775.  In  1781  he  resigned  from  the  army 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  must  quite  soon 
thereafter  have  set  to  work  on  his  cartograph¬ 
ical  project.  Many  months  intervened  be¬ 
tween  his  proposals  of  August  9,  1783,  and 
the  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Packet  of  December  17,  1784, 
announcing  that  "The  Map  of  the  United 
States,  by  William  M’Murray  ...  Is  now  is¬ 
suing  to  subscribers,  from  the  house  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Scot,  Engraver  and  Copper-plate  Printer 
.  .  The  title  and  imprint  of  the  map  are 
The  United  States  According  to  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Paris ,  Sept1-  3.d 
1783  ...  By  Wm  Mc Murray,  late  Ass 1  Geogr 
to  the  U.  S.  .  .  .  R.  Scot  sculp. 

The  M’Murray  map  measures  26^X38 
inches.  In  its  lower  right-hand  corner  is  a 
sizable  inset  of  the  whole  of  North  America 
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showing  Canada,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  the 
Spanish  Southwest  in  relationship  to,  and  in 
scale  with,  the  new  division  set  apart  by  the 
Treaty  as  the  United  States.  Its  extreme 
northwestern  extension  is  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  the  terminus  of  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Canada  fixed 
by  the  Treaty.  The  map  shows  also  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  country  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
into  the  ten  new  states  established  by  Act  of 
Congress  of  April  23,  1784.  The  M’Murray 
map  is  one  of  the  two  earliest  post-Treaty 
maps  of  the  United  States  to  be  designed 
and  produced  within  the  bounds  of  the  new 
nation.  It  was  anticipated  in  time  of  publica¬ 
tion  only  by  A  New  and  Correct  Map  of  the 
United  States ,  an  even  larger  work  than 
M’Murray’s,  designed  and  engraved  by  Abel 
Buell  and  published  in  New  Haven  on  March 
31, 1784,  almost  nine  months  before  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  map  was  ready  for  delivery. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  maps  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Library  in  the  past  year  all  the 
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separate  pieces  mentioned  have  been  indu¬ 
bitably  of  American  publication.  To  this  list 
should  be  added,  in  the  opinion  of  most  stu¬ 
dents  of  American  cartography,  the  produc¬ 
tion  we  describe  briefly  as  the  Moses  Park 
map  of  Connecticut  of  1766.  This  print  con¬ 
tains  neither  place  of  publication  nor  en¬ 
graver’s  name,  and  no  advertisement  of  it,  as 
we  have  ascertained  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Y ale  University  Library,  is  found  in  a  Con¬ 
necticut  newspaper  for  the  years  1766  and 
1767.  We  will  not  challenge  contradiction, 
therefore,  by  claiming  it  as  the  work  of  an 
American  engraver.  The  American  origin  of 
the  survey  upon  which  the  map  is  based, 
however,  is  beyond  doubt.  In  its  May  session 
of  1765,  the  Connecticut  Assembly  appro¬ 
priated  twenty  pounds  ”to  Mr.  Moses  Park, 
surveyor  ...  to  be  by  him  improved  towards 
the  charge  of  surveying  and  making  a  map  of 
this  Colony,  and  to  account  for  the  same.” 
Full  instructions  for  the  surveyors’  proce¬ 
dure  were  prepared.  From  subsequent  en¬ 
tries  in  the  Assembly  proceedings,  it  appears 
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that  Messrs.  Asa  Spalding,  of  Norwalk,  and 
Samuel  Mott,  of  Preston,  were  joined  in  the 
commission  with  Moses  Park,  and  that  the 
representatives  of  the  townships  were  or¬ 
dered  to  give  aid  in  the  determination  of 
their  local  town  lines.  In  October,  1765,  the 
technical  draught  was  reported  as  complete 
and  payment  made  the  three  surveyors  for 
their  services.  Thereafter  the  record  is  silent, 
but  that  there  was  further  activity,  probably 
by  the  chief  surveyor  on  his  own  account,  is 
attested  by  the  existence  of  the  map  in  en¬ 
graved  form,  bearing  the  following  dedica¬ 
tion  and  title:  To  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne  His  Majesty's  Principal  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department 
This  Plan  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in 
North- America  is  Humbly  Dedicated  by  his 
Lordship's  Most  Obedient  Humble  Serv t  Moses 
Park.  Novr  24.  1766.  The  map  measures 
20X29  inches.  Except  for  a  small  map  by 
Thomas  Kitchin  published  in  the  London 
Magazine  in  1758,  it  is  the  earliest  printed 
map  of  Connecticut  alone,  and  the  earliest 
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printed  map,  Edmund  Thompson  tells  us  in 
his  Maps  of  Connecticut  before  the  Year  1800 , 
to  be  made  by  a  Connecticut  cartographer. 
Like  the  Kitchin  map  it  contains  the  town 
and  county  boundaries.  According  to  Mr. 
Thompson’s  note  (pages  34-35)  a  copy  of 
the  map  in  an  earlier  state  than  any  other 
known  is  found  among  the  Clinton  Papers 
in  the  William  L.  Clements  Library.  The 
copy  of  the  map  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  copy  which  has  come  to  us  are  clearly 
of  a  revised  state.  This  fine  map  with  its  two 
post  roads,  running  respectively  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west,  its  indications  of 
churches  and  lighthouses,  and  its  designa¬ 
tion  by  symbol  of  county  towns  is  of  high 
interest  in  colonial  cartography,  especially, 
of  course,  in  the  cartography  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  came  to  the  Library  as  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  of  Farming- 
ton,  Connecticut. 

A  distinguished  addition  to  our  sources 
relating  to  the  American  Revolution  as  well 
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as  a  map  of  definite  historical  and  topograph- 
ical  interest  is  Plan  du  Siege  d^York  en  Vir - 
ginie  par  Varmee  alliee  d'Amerique  et  de 
f ranee,  sous  les  Ordres  des  Gaux  Washington 
&  Comte  de  Rochambeau .  contre  VArmee  An - 
gloise  Commands e  par  Lord  Cornwallis .  en 
Octobre  1781.  This  large  manuscript  map  in 
color  is  a  reminder,  spectacular  in  character, 
of  a  decisive  event  in  world  history.  It  is  the 

J 

work  of  a  French  engineer,  made  upon  the 
ground  either  in  the  course  of  the  campaign 
or  soon  after  the  surrender  as  a  record  of  the 
well-foughten  field.  The  topography  of  the 
area  is  beautifully  rendered  and  minute  in 
detail.  Military  installations  are  clearly  delin¬ 
eated.  On  the  right  of  the  sheet  is  a  com¬ 
pressed  journal  of  the  campaign  from  the 
last  week  in  September  to  the  surrender  on 
October  19th.  This  anonymous  map  is  a 
beautiful  production  from  the  cartographi¬ 
cal  standpoint  and  important  as  a  study  in 
tactics  and  military  engineering.  The  version 
now  in  the  Library  was  sold  at  auction  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  a  few  years  ago  and  was  later  pur- 
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chased  for  the  Library  by  Mr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown. 

We  bring  the  present  section  to  an  end  by 
mentioning  briefly  five  other  cartograpliical 
acquisitions  which  add  in  several  ways  to 
the  interest  of  our  collection.  These  were: 
A  Map  of  the  most  Inhabited  part  of  Virginia 
by  Joshua  Fry  and  Peter  Jefferson,  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  issue  of  1755,  dedicated  to  George 
Dunk,  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  bearing  the  im¬ 
print,  "Engrav'd  and  Publish’d  ...  by  Tho? 
Jeflerys  ...  at  the  Corner  of  S‘.  Martins 
Lane,  Charing  Cross,  London”;  An  Exact 
Chart  of  the  River  S-  Laurence,  brought  out 
by  Thomas  Jeflerys,  London,  1757;  Thomas 
Kitchin’s  piracy,  of  London,  1756,  of  Lewis 
Evans,  A  general  Map  of  the  Middle  British 
Colonies  in  America-,  Moxon,  A  Mew  and  Ex¬ 
act  Map  of  the  World,  a  map  in  two  hemi¬ 
spheres,  surrounded  by  a  geographical  text, 
printed  about  1680,  with  the  colophon,  "Lon¬ 
don,  Printed  by  Joseph  Moxon,  and  sold  at 
his  shop  in  Cornhil,  at  the  sign  of  Atlas”; 
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and  A  Map  of  the  Province  of  New  York  by 
John  Montresor,  London,  Andrew  Dury, 
1775. 


From  maps  and  charts  to  books  of  sailing 
directions  is  an  easy  transition.  In  1775 
Thomas  Jefferys  published  the  first  part  of  a 
sea  atlas  entitled  The  North  American  Pilot , 
a  work  which  has  been  described  in  a  book 
of  recent  times  as  "the  first  fruits  of  modern 
British  hydrography."  That  work  contained 
among  others  the  splendid  series  of  charts  of 
Canadian  waters  upon  which  was  founded 
in  the  first  instance  the  reputation  of  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Cook,  the  circumnavigator.  In 
1777  appeared  the  second  part  of  the  Pilot , 
with  charts  of  the  coast  from  New  England 
to  Florida.  This  great  work  of  maritime  car¬ 
tography  contained  on  the  title-page  of  its 
first  issue  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  sail¬ 
ing  directions  for  the  Canadian  coasts  might 
also  be  had  of  Mr.  Jefferys.  The  Library  has 
owned  for  many  years  copies  of  both  parts  of 
The  North  American  Pilot  in  issues  dated 
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respectively  1779  and  1778.  It  was  a  particu¬ 
lar  satisfaction  to  acquire  this  year  the  com¬ 
panion  piece  to  the  first  part  of  that  work,  en¬ 
titled  Sailing  Directions  for  the  North- Ameri¬ 
can  Pilot  containing  the  Gulf  and  River  St . 
Laurence  .  .  .  Newfoundland .  .  .  Straits  of 
Bell-Isle ,  and  .  .  .  Labradore  Published  by 
Permission  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty ,  London, 
Sayer  and  Bennett,  1775.  This  general  title- 
page  covers  a  collection  of  nine  separately 
paged  sets  of  directions  for  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  coast  it  mentions.  These  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  published  and 
sold  either  separately  or  bound  together  with 
the  general  title  given  above.  The  directions 
were  compiled  by  many  hands,  chiefly  sur¬ 
veyors  for  the  Admiralty  and  officers  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 

Whether  a  full  set  of  directions  for  the 
second  part  of  the  Jefferys  sea  atlas  was  is¬ 
sued  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  We 
have  found  no  mention  of  such  a  work,  but 
bound  with  the  Sailing  Directions  just  de- 
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scribed  are  three  separately  printed  pieces, 
of  which  two  are  of  interest  in  this  associa¬ 
tion.  The  first  of  these  is  Nautical  Remarks 
and  Observations  for  the  Chart  of  the  Harbour 
of  Boston .  Composed  from  different  Surveys; 
but  principally  from  that  taken  in  1769,  by  Mr. 
George  Callendar,  Late  Master  of  His  Maj¬ 
esty's  Ship  the  Romney.  London:  Printed  for 
the  Author.  M,DCC,LXXV.  Reading  these 
directions  in  association  with  "A  Chart  of 
the  Harbour  of  Boston”  in  Part  II  of  The 
North  American  Pilot ,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  their  author  had  some  version  of  this 
production  in  mind  as  his  chart  of  reference. 
In  later  years  this  guide  was  reprinted  in  the 
form  of  a  large  broadside  and  issued  with  the 
chart  of  Boston  Harbor  found  in  the  great 
official  publication,  The  Atlantic  Neptune  of 
J.  F.  W.  Des  Barres.  The  second  of  the 
bound-in  pieces  referred  to  above  is  entitled 
Directions  for  navigating  up  Delaware-Bay, 
from  the  Capes  to  Reedy-Island.  By  Capt. 
James  Campbell,  Late  Commander  in  His 
Majesty's  Navy ,  London,  for  W.  Faden,  1776. 
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Here  again  it  is  clear  that  the  chart  of  refer¬ 
ence  was  one  found  in  Part  II  of  The  North 
American  Pilot ,  that  is,  the  celebrated  Joshua 
Fisher  ''Chart  of  Delaware  Bay,”  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia  in  1756,  and  again, 
probably  in  that  city,  about  1775,  and  in 
London  several  times  thereafter.  These  two 
works,  The  North  American  Pilot  and  Sail¬ 
ing  Directions  for  the  North  American  Pilot , 
with  the  supplementary  pieces  just  described, 
designed  to  make  safe  the  navigation  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  its  great  rivers  and  bays, 
take  on  a  special  significance  when  it  is  re¬ 
called  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  sold 
them  and  of  many  of  those  who  bought  them, 
they  were  regarded  as  aids  in  the  warfare 
against  the  rebellious  colonies.  To  redress 
the  balance  it  may  be  observed  that  this  same 
collection  of  charts  in  a  French  version— the 
Pilote  Americain  Septentrio7ial ,  Paris,  1778  — 
may  well  have  worked  to  a  contrary  purpose 
and  given  aid  to  the  French  allies  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionists. 
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The  Library  has  maintained  as  one  of  its 
special  fields  the  broad  subject  of  the  Eng- 
fish  colonies  in  the  period  before  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  Among  the  writings  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  this  period  acquired  in  the  past 
year  was  a  group  of  Votes  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Lower  House  of  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
comprising  a  total  of  twenty-three  separate 
numbers  ranging  in  date  from  1739  to  1779, 
and  printed  at  Annapolis  by  Jonas  Green, 
Ins  widow,  or  his  son.  In  this  most  unusual 
run,  procured  from  two  unrelated  sources, 
are  several  numbers  which  are  not  known  to 
exist  in  perfect  form  in  other  collections.  The 
printed  lower-house  journal  was  regarded  by 
the  colonial  American  as  a  symbol  of  popular 
liberties.  Today  that  fact  is  pretty  much  for¬ 
gotten,  but  the  journals  themselves  earn  the 
gratitude  of  the  historian  as  documentary 
sources  of  a  revealing  character. 

In  the  mid-eighteenth  century  the  iron 
manufacture  of  the  colonies  was  beginning 
to  weigh  in  the  considerations  of  British  mer¬ 
cantilists.  In  view  of  the  importance  which 
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that  industry  was  later  to  assume  in  this 
country,  anything  regarding  its  infancy  is 
worthy  of  attention  by  the  historian.  Three 
representations  to  Parliament  of  the  period 
1747—1750  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
infant  should  be  choked  in  his  cradle,  reared 
in  honor,  or  brought  up  as  a  stepchild  are 
among  the  materials  on  the  American  iron 
industry  added  this  year  to  our  sources  for 
economic  history.  A  fourth  piece  in  this 
group  is  the  bill  which  was  to  become  the 
celebrated  Iron  Act  of  1750,  a  statute  which 
suggests  in  its  tenor  that  the  step-relation¬ 
ship  had  been  the  final  choice  of  the  legisla¬ 
tors.  Another  representation  to  Parliament  of 
about  the  year  1748  tells  its  own  story  in  the 
title,  Reasons  for  laying  a  Duty  on  French  ayid 
Spanish  Indico,  and  granting  a  Bounty  on 
what  is  made  in  the  British  Plantations.  An 
act  of  Parliament  of  1748  carried  out  pre¬ 
cisely  the  recommendations  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  and  gave  South  Carolina  some  fifty 
years  of  extraordinary  prosperity.  Among 
three  currency  discussions  acquired  was  one 
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which  seems  from  its  title  to  have  little  to  do 
with  the  perennial  paper-money  question, 
that  is,  A  List  of  Copies  of  Charters  from  the 
Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations 
Presented  to  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ,  London,  1741.  Perusal  of  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons  shows  clearly  the 
relationship  of  this  compilation  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  individual  colonies  had 
been  empowered,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  to 
issue  paper  money. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past  year 
when  it  seemed  to  us,  as  it  will  seem  to  many 
readers  of  this  Report,  that  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  acquisitions  relating  to  the  pre- 
Revolutionary  period  of  the  colonies  was  the 
tract  brought  out  for  free  distribution  in 
America  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Heberden,  a  London  physician.  That 
tract  is  one  of  the  rarities  in  the  Franklin  bib¬ 
liography.  It  is  entitled  Some  Account  of  the 
Success  of  Inoculation  for  the  Small-pox  in 
England  and  America.  Together  with  Plain 
Instructions ,  by  which  any  Person  may  be  en- 
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abled  to  perform  the  operation ,  and  conduct 
the  Patient  through  the  Distemper ,  London, 
printed  by  W.  Strahan,  1759.  The  introduc¬ 
tory  pages,  headed  "Some  Account”  are  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  "Plain  Instructions” 
by  Dr.  Heberden.  This  piece  is  particularly 
cherished  by  us  as  a  rare  Franklin  produc¬ 
tion,  as  an  element  in  the  history  of  inocula¬ 
tion  in  America,  and  as  the  record  of  an  essay 
in  colonial  philanthropy. 

This  year’s  additions  to  the  Library’s  ma¬ 
terials  relating  to  the  American  Revolution 
comprised  several  titles  of  an  unusual  char¬ 
acter.  One  of  these,  already  described  on  an 
earlier  page,  is  the  manuscript  map  entitled 
Plan  du  Siege  d^York.  French  participation  in 
the  Revolution  is  further  represented  among 
our  acquisitions  by  a  volume  containing  six¬ 
teen  quarto  news  sheets  relating  chiefly  to 
naval  battles  between  the  French  and  the 
English  in  the  period  1778-1782.  All  but  one 
of  these  were  printed  at  Caen  in  Normandy. 
Six  of  them  deal  directly  with  naval  battles 
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or  amphibious  operations  in  American  wa¬ 
ters.  Four  others  include  statistics  of  French, 
English,  and  American  maritime  losses  and 
gains.  The  six  remaining  titles,  relating  to 
French-English  naval  encounters  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  question,  also  have  an  American  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  reason  that  such  battles,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  oc¬ 
curred,  were  integrated  with  the  struggle  of 
the  colonies  for  freedom.  The  separate  pieces 
of  direct  American  concern  found  in  this 
collection  do  not  seem  to  be  recorded  in 
available  bibliographies.  Their  titles  are  as 
follows : 

Detail  de  la  Prise  de  l’Isle,  de  la  Ville  8c  des  Forts 
de  la  Dominique,  faite  sur  les  Anglois,  8c  la 
Liste  des  Vaisseaux  pareillement  pris  sur  eux 
.  .  .  [colophon]  Permis  d’imprimer  8c  distri- 
buer:  a  Caen  ce  3  Novembre  1778.  Pour  l’ab- 
sense  des  Juges  Signe,  Delisle,  Avocat  du  Roi. 

Detail  general,  du  Combat  Naval  entre  le  Comte 
de  Grasse  8c  l’Amiral  Rodney,  entre  Sainte 
Lucie  8c  Tabago.  .  .  [colophon]  Permis  d’im¬ 
primer  8c  distribuer  a  Paris  ce  12  Aout  1781. 
Lenoir. 
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Capitulation  de  l’lsle  de  Montsarrat,  entre  le 
Comte  de  Barras,  Chef  d’Escadre  des  Armees 
navales;  le  Comte  de  Flechin,  Colonel  d’ln- 
fanterie,  commandant  un  detachement  de 
Troupes  de  Sa  Majeste  Tres-Chretienne,d’une 
part;  8c  l’Honorable  Michel  White,  Lieuten- 
ant-Gouverneur  del’Isle  de  Montsarrat,  d’autre 
part.  .  .  [colophon]  Permis  d’imprimer  8c  dis- 
tribuer  a  Caen  ce  1  Mai  1782,  Le  Harivel  de 
Gonneville. 

Articles  de  la  Capitulation  des  Isles  S.  Christophe 
et  Nevis.  .  .  [colophon]  Permis  d’imprimer  8c 
distribuer  a  Caen  ce  15  Avril  1782,  Le  Harivel 
de  Gonneville. 

Relation  de  la  Prise  des  Forts  de  Manchack,  de 
Baton-Rouge  et  de  Painmoore,  Appartenants 
aux  Anglois.  Extrait  de  la  Gazette  de  Madrid 
du  31  Decembre  1779.  .  .  [colophon]  Permis 
d’imprimer  8c  distribuer;  a  Caen  ce  18  Jan¬ 
vier  1780.  Signe,  Daigremont. 

Relation  de  ce  qui  s’est  passe  a  Versailles  a  l’oc- 
casion  des  couches  de  la  Reine  8c  de  la  nais- 
sance  de  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin,  le  22  Octo- 
bre  1781.  .  .  [colophon]  Permis  d’imprimer 
8c  distribuer  a  Caen,  ce  30  Octobre  1781.  Le 
Harivel  de  Gonneville.  (Contains,  page  4, 
"Combat  naval,  Donne  devant  la  Chesapeak, 
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en  Amerique,  entre  l’Escadre  Frangoise,  com- 
mandee  par  M.  le  Comte  de  Grasse,  8c  l’Es- 
cadre  Angloise,  commandee  par  PAmiral 
Graves.”) 

The  propaganda  of  the  Revolution  is  rep¬ 
resented  among  our  acquisitions  by  a  book 
which  probably  bears  the  highest  repute  of 
all  in  that  category,  that  is,  Thomas  Paine’s 
Common  Sense;  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  America.  Already  strong  in  the  possession 
of  numerous  editions  of  this  work,  we  have 
now  secured  what  is  generally  believed  to 
be  the  earliest  form  in  which  it  appeared, 
namely,  that  edition  which  bears  the  follow¬ 
ing  imprint:  "Philadelphia;  Printed,  and 
Sold,  by  R.  Bell,  in  Third-Street.  M  DCC 
LXXVX.”  Propaganda  expression,  then  as 
now,  was  not  confined  to  the  printed  word. 
The  cartoonist  and  the  engraver  who  trans¬ 
muted  his  satiric  drawings  into  line  or  wood- 
cut  were  busy  during  the  years  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  before,  in  attempting  to  influence 
public  opinion.  An  unrecorded  pictorial  rep- 
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reservation  of  the  American  attitude  towards 
the  tea  ships  is  the  pungent  political  draw¬ 
ing,  doubtless  of  1774,  which  its  maker  has 
entitled  Liberty  Triumphant ,  or  the  Downfall 
of  [Opp]res[sion\.  It  is  possible  that  this  car¬ 
toon  was  engraved  by  Henry  Dawkins  of 
Philadelphia.  It  was  the  gift  to  the  Library  of 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Vaughan,  of  Boston. 

Some  of  the  most  desirable  books  received 
in  the  course  of  the  year  came  to  us  directly 
from  the  private  collections  of  Associates. 
A  selection  from  the  library  of  Mrs.  Jesse  H. 
Metcalf  comprised  not  only  works  of  Ameri¬ 
can  concern  but  others  of  importance  to  us 
because  they  represented  certain  subsidiary 
interests  of  the  Library,  interests  such  as  the 
liturgies  of  various  Christian  churches  and 
books  remarkable  for  typographical  excel¬ 
lence.  The  gulf  between  these  two  categories 
disappears  when  we  recall  that  in  very  many 
cases  liturgical  works  are  set  forth  in  splendid 
typography.  In  this  group  from  Mrs.  Metcalf’s 
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library  were  the  following  books  of  special 
appropriateness  to  the  main  function  of  the 
Library: 

John  Gerarde.  The  Herball  or  Generali  Historie 
of  Plantes.  .  .  London,  1597. 

John  Parkinson.  Paradisi  in  Sole  Paradisus  Ter - 
restris.  .  .  London,  1629. 

John  Evelyn.  The  Whole  Body  of  Antient  and 
Modern  Architecture .  .  .  London,  1680. 

James  Gibbs.  A  Book  of  Architecture.  .  .  Second 
Edition.  London,  1739. 

Thomas  Sheraton.  The  Cabinet-Maker  and  Up¬ 
holsterer's  Drawing-Book.  .  .  London,  1793. 

The  liturgical  works  in  Mrs.  Metcalf’s  gift 
were  three  in  number,  all  of  them  Books  of 
Hours  printed  in  Paris  in  the  term  of  years 
1500-1525,  the  place  and  period  in  which 
the  printed  book  attained  its  highest  degree 
of  excellence.  The  printed  book  of  hours  was 
an  anachronism  in  that  its  maker  attempted 
to  preserve  in  its  pages  the  spirit  and  general 
appearance  of  the  illuminated  manuscript. 
Because  he  was  a  highly  skilled  printer  who 
had  not  completely  forgotten  the  ancient 
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craft  of  the  scriptorium,  he  was  able  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  book  of  individuality,  integrity,  and 
unsurpassed  beauty. 

From  his  own  library  Mr.  Charles  Good- 
speed,  devotee  of  angling  literature,  sent  us 
three  books  by  Richard  Franck,  philosopher 
and  fisherman,  who  himself  assured  his  read¬ 
ers  that  the  first  and  third  of  the  books  named 
below  had  been  composed  "in  America  in  a 
time  of  Solitude  and  Divine  Contemplation.” 
The  titles  of  the  Franck  works  are,  in  order 
of  publication: 

A  Philosophical  Treatise  of  the  Original  and  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Things.  .  .  London,  1687. 

Northern  Memoirs ,  Calculated for  the  Meridian  of 
Scotland.  ..  To  which  is  added \  The  Contem¬ 
plative  &  Practical  Angler.  .  .  London,  1694. 

The  Admirable  and  Indefatigable  Adventures  of 
the  Nine  Pious  Pilgrims.  .  .  London,  1708. 

The  whereabouts  in  America  of  the  solitude 
where  Richard  Franck,  one-time  Cromwel¬ 
lian  soldier,  composed  his  philosophical  trea¬ 
tises  some  time  between  1658  and  1687  has 
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been  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  Mr.  Good- 
speed  for  many  years  and  has  now  become 
one  with  us.  We  despair,  however,  of  add¬ 
ing  more  to  knowledge  of  Franck  than  is  re¬ 
corded  in  Mr.  Goodspeed’s  article  "Richard 
Franck"  in  Eookmerds  Holiday ,  a  tribute  vol- 
ume  in  honor  of  Harry  Miller  Lydenberg, 
published  in  1943. 

It  is  evident  that  the  phonetic  alphabet 
of  the  Spaniard  was  not  quickly  and  readily 
absorbed  by  natives  of  the  Aztec  and  Maya 
races,  bred  in  the  tradition  of  the  hieroglyph. 
The  missionary  could  explain  the  subtleties 
of  the  Faith  to  these  people,  but  to  make  the 
concepts  stick  in  their  minds  something  other 
than  the  written  or  spoken  word  was  needed 
as  an  aid  to  memory.  A  missionary  of  the 
mid-sixteenth  century,  Father  Jacopo  Tes- 
tera,  devised  for  this  purpose  an  elementary 
ideographic  system  wherein  ideas  and  groups 
of  ideas  were  given  fixed  pictorial  symbols. 
This  system  of  picture  writing  is  usually  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  term  "Testerian."  Slowly  it 
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became  customary  to  draw  the  pictures  in 
small,  easily  carried  books,  and  a  few  of  these 
little  manuscripts  are  today  to  be  found  in 
European  and  American  libraries,  all  of 
them,  presumably,  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  One  of  these  has  been  credited  to  this 
Library  for  many  years.  Another,  an  ideo¬ 
graphic  representation  of  the  catechism,  has 
recently  been  given  us  by  our  former  librar¬ 
ian,  George  Parker  Winship.  In  this  little 
book  of  thirty  pages  the  graphs  are  drawn 
with  delicacy  and  lively  expressiveness.  We 
are  grateful  to  Mr.  Winship  for  a  gift  which 
increases  in  number  and  interest  the  more 
unusual  American  sources  in  the  Library’s 
possession. 

A  handsomely  bound  set  of  Schoolcraft’s 
Information,  respecting  .  .  .  the  Indian  Tribes 
of  the  United  States ,  6  volumes,  Philadelpliia, 
1853—57,  was  added  to  our  reference  col¬ 
lection  by  Mr.  Byron  S.  Watson  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  Brown  ’97,  since  deceased. 

Mrs.  William  Slater  Allen  of  Providence 
gave  the  Library  an  autograph  album  con- 
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taining  letters,  documents,  and  separate  sig¬ 
natures  representing  several  periods  of 
American  history.  The  album  is  identified 
in  our  catalogue  as  the  Irene  Borden  But¬ 
ler  Collection. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  ac¬ 
count  of  some  of  our  principal  accessions  of 
the  year,  we  have  received  information  and 
bibliographical  data  from  several  friends  and 
correspondents.  We  acknowledge  with  par¬ 
ticular  gratitude  aid  rendered  us  by  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Streeter,  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  our  Associates;  Mr.  Col¬ 
ton  Storm,  of  the  William  L.  Clements  Li¬ 
brary;  Mr.  J.  Clements  Wheat  of  Bay  City, 
Michigan;  Mr.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  of  the 
Yale  University  Library;  and  Mr.  Stephen 
T.  Riley,  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

The  six  hundred  and  fifty  visits  made  to 
the  Library  during  the  year  1946-47  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  research  mark  an  advance  beyond 
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the  figure  of  the  war  years  and  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  early  postwar  period.  The  number 
of  visits  made  to  the  building  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  at  exhibitions  or  of  listening  to 
lectures  or  informal  addresses  was  nearly 
3,500,  a  figure  very  much  larger  than  we  cus¬ 
tomarily  report.  The  increased  number  of 
student  visitors  to  the  exhibitions  seems  to 
suggest  that  seriousness  and  intellectual  curi¬ 
osity  have  been  deepened  and  enlarged  in 
scope  by  the  experience  of  the  immediate 
past. 

The  photographic  reproduction  of  our 
materials  has  been,  as  always,  an  active  busi¬ 
ness  with  us.  In  our  own  photographic  de¬ 
partment  1,200  prints,  both  photostats  and 
contact  prints,  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  while  the  Brown  University  Pho¬ 
tographic  Laboratory  has  made  at  our  re¬ 
quest  1,400  microfilm  exposures.  These  prints 
and  microfilms  of  rare  or  unique  materials 
were  made  as  the  result  of  orders  received 
by  us  from  twenty  states  and  six  foreign 
countries. 
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The  Library  staff  comprises,  as  for  several 
years  past,  the  Librarian,  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth;  Miss  Marion  W.  Adams  and  Miss 
Jeannette  D.  Black,  assistants;  and  Mr. 
Woodley  L.  Wright,  technical  assistant. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 
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John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
William  Davis  Miller 
Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 
James  Blaine  Hedges 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Bridenbaugh,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Broomhead,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Harold  Brown,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Horace  Brown,  Springfield,  Vermont 
Master  John  Carter  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Brown,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Perc  S.  Brown,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Brookneal,  Virginia 

Mr.  Harris  H.  Bucklin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Curt  F.  Bidder,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  DePew  Burlingame,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Burnham,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Burwell,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edward  Caldwell,  New  York  City 
Mr.  John  J.  Campbell,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 
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The  Rev.  C.  Lennart  Carlson,  Pascoag,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carson,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  LI.  Chafee,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Chambers,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Chinard,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leallyn  B.  Clapp,  Greenwood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  W.  Clary,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  Donald  H.  Clauss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Eugene  A.  Clauss,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Clough,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Maurice  Cochran,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Miss  Marion  S.  Cole,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  G.  R.  G.  Conway,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Cooke,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Couch,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  New  York  City 
Dr.  Egerton  L.  Crispin,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  Everett  U.  Crosby,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harry  Parsons  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yale  Crouter,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr.,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Marshall  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Howard  D.  Day,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Dean,  Marietta,  Ohio 
Mr.  Robert  Dechert,  Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania 
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Mr.  E.  L.  DeGolyer,  Dallas,  Texas 

Mr.  William  de  Krafft,  New  York  City 

Mr.  J.  Francis  Driscoll,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Henry  F.  du  Pont,  Winterthur,  Delaware 

Mr.  George  M.  Dutcher,  Middletown,  Connecticut 

Miss  Margarethe  L.  Dwight,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  S.  Eastham,  Andover,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Howard  N.  Eavenson,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Eberstadt  8c  Sons,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Royal  B.  Farnum,  Hampton,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Field,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  W.  Field,  Jr.,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  William  B.  Osgood  Field,  Lake  Mohegan,  New  York 
Mr.  Allyn  B.  Forbes,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
The  Hon.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Frazier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Louis  S.  Friedland,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Donald  McKay  Frost,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Frank  T.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  N.  Fulton,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Alexander  Gardiner,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  George  Warren  Gardner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  John  W.  Garrett,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Gleeson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Leon  Godchaux,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Goff,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Mr.  Howard  L.  Goodhart,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Goodspeed,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  Everett  D.  Graff,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Miss  Eleanor  B.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Erik  H.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  Providence,  II.  I. 

Mr.  Edwin  Farnham  Greene,  New  York  City 

Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Rosa  Anne  Grosvenor,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grosvenor,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Annette  M.  Ham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Sinclair  Hamilton,  New  York  City 

Mr.  George  P.  Hammond,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Albert  Harkness,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lathrop  C.  Harper,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Horace  Hart,  Rochester,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Hastings,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Wyndham  Hayward,  Winter  Park,  Florida 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  Biloxi,  Mississippi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hedges,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Herrmann,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  G.  Burton  Hibbert,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Philip  Hofer,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  John  S.  Holbrook,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Queenstown,  Maryland 

Mrs.  Elisha  H.  Howard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  R.  Hughes,  Randolph,  Vermont 
Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo,  Meriden,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Karl  Humphrey,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  E.  Howard  Hunt,  Jr.,  Albany,  New  York 
Mr.  Frederic  J.  Hunt,  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Hurley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Roland  D.  Hussey,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  Janies  H.  Hyde,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  Irwin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Jackson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  A.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Myron  D.  Jacoby,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Mr.  Rolland  Jenkins,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Jonah,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Arnold  W.  Jones,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Russell  H.  Kettell,  Concord,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Sidney  A.  Kimber,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Frederic  R.  Kirkland,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Robert  Lippitt  Knight,  Hope,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Kraus,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  La  Farge,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  A.  Lawson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Leith,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Marine  Leland,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.C. 

Miss  Grace  F.  Leonard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Conn. 

Mr.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Lindsay,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
The  Willoughby  Little  Foundation,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mrs.  Augustus  M.  Lord,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Victor  H.  McCutcheon,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  Gwinn  Mather,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  Albert  Matthews,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Fulmer  Mood,  Berkeley,  California 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Mass. 

Mr.  Howard  S.  Mott,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  A.  Needham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Paine,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Clara  L.  Penney,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Harry  T.  Peters,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Petze,  Jr.,  Newcastle,  Delaware 

Mr.  Carl  Id.  Pforzheimer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Topsfield,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  Salem,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  Wallace  L.  Pond,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Pons,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Potter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Willard  S.  Richardson,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  J.  Roberts,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

William  H.  Robinson,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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Dr.  Erwin  Rosenthal,  Berkeley,  California 
Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Lester  A.  Round,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,' R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 

Mr.  James  C.  Scott,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Ellen  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Charmion  Shelby,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  Silver,  Brockton,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Harrnnan,  New  York 
Mr.  William  A.  Slade,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Lincoln,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  Burges  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Colonel  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Maxwell  Steinhardt,  New  York  City 

Henry  Stevens,  Son  8c  Stiles,  London,  England 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Stewart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Harold  Summer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Homer  N.  Sweet,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  S.  Taylor,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  Edward  Tobin,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  A.  L.  Tree,  Larchmont,  New  York 

Miss  Marie  Tremaine,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Earl  Vandale,  Amarillo,  Texas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Carl  Van  Doren,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Van  Houten,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Mabel  Van  Norman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Vaughan,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  San  Marino,  California 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lemuel  A.  Welles,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plarry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nicholson  White,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  A.  Williams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lucius  Wilmerding,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Walter  Wilson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  C.  Wing,  Jr.,  Auburn,  Maine 

Mr.  W.  P.  Witton,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Mr.  George  G.  Wolkins,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  II.  I. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peregrine  Wroth,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Master  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Master  William  Henry  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  A.  Zabriskie,  New  York  City 


THE  JOHN  CARTER  BROWN  LIBRARY 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


REPORT 

to  the  Corporation  of 
Brown  University 

July  1,  1948 


PROVIDENCE 

1948 


John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1 ,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will ,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  transferred  to  Brown 
University  in  May ,  1904.  Mr.  Brown's  will  also 
provided  $150,000  for  a  building ,  together  with 
an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Henry  Merritt  Wriston, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  William  Davis  Miller,  and  Henry  Dexter 
Sharpe,  with  James  Blaine  Hedges  serving  as 
consultant  to  the  Committee.  The  Librarian  is 
Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1 906—1 910  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 


I  in  other  recent  years  our  Report  for 


jLjL  1947-1948  begins  with  an  expression  of 
gratitude  to  the  Associates  of  the  John  Car¬ 
ter  Brown  Library.  The  support  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  by  that  organization  makes  possi¬ 
ble  its  continued  growth  and  its  activity  in 
the  field  of  publication.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  re¬ 
port  that  the  Associates  now  number  380, 
forty-nine  new  members  having  been  added 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Beginning  in  1944 
with  a  membership  of  181,  the  roster  of  the 
organization  has  shown  an  average  annual 
increase  of  fifty  members,  a  steady  and 
wholesome  rate  of  growth.  Contributions 
and  special  gifts  of  the  members  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $7,938.50. 

The  John  Carter  Brown  Associates  has 
been,  indeed,  a  vigorous  and  purposeful  or¬ 
ganization  since  its  beginning.  In  the  course 
of  this  year,  198  books,  maps,  and  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  period  before  1801  were  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  contributions  of  the 
members,  and  the  third  publication  of  the 
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organization,  Some  American  Contributions 
to  the  Art  of  Navigation ,  was  issued  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Massachusetts  Histori¬ 
cal  Society. 

At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciates,  held  in  the  Library  on  the  evening  of 
February  13,  1948,  Samuel  Eliot  Morison, 
Jonathan  Trumbull  Professor  of  American 
History  in  Harvard  University,  addressed 
the  members  and  their  friends  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  exhibition,  which,  quoting  Rich¬ 
ard  Hakluyt,  we  called  “The  Western  Plant¬ 
ing.”  We  hope  to  publish  at  some  later  time, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  bibliography  of  Eng- 
lish-American  colonization  history,  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  books,  maps,  broadsides,  and 
manuscripts  displayed  in  our  exhibition 
cases  that  evening. 

The  additions  made  to  the  Library’s  re¬ 
sources  through  the  helpfulness  of  the  As¬ 
sociates  emphasized  once  more  a  fact  which 
never  fails  to  arouse  in  us  something  like 
wonder,  that  is,  the  scope  in  time  and  space 
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and  the  diversity  of  matters  included  with¬ 
in  our  definition  of  the  word  Americana.  In 
organizing  the  present  account  of  the  year’s 
acquisitions  we  have  followed  our  usual  pro¬ 
cedure,  passing  from  the  general  work  to 
the  particular,  from  early  years  to  late,  and 
from  Latin-American  countries  northward 
to  the  familiar  areas  of  English  America. 

The  period  of  the  great  explorations  of 
the  western  world  reached  a  climax  in  a 
single  decade  when,  through  a  succession  of 
voyages  along  three  unknown  waterways, 
the  interiors  of  the  continents  began  to  be 
revealed  to  the  minds  and  imaginations  of 
contemporary  observers.  Though  widely 
separated  in  space  and  conducted  by  men 
of  different  nationalities,  these  expeditions 
were,  in  a  sense,  unified  through  the  element 
of  time.  All  three  were  encompassed  within 
the  decade  bounded  by  the  years  1534  and 
1543. 

Hernando  Cortes  began  early  to  lay  plans 
for  the  exploration  of  the  American  shores 
north  of  the  Spanish  ports  on  the  Pacific 
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coast  of  Mexico.  In  1535  he  made  an  actual 
settlement,  which  he  named  Santa  Cruz,  at 
or  near  the  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower 
California.  Before  his  final  departure  from 
America  he  sent  Francisco  de  Ulloa  in  1539 
upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  that  carried  him 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
along  both  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  shores  of 
the  peninsula.  In  1540  Hernando  de  Alar¬ 
con  led  an  expedition  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
and  an  undetermined  distance  up  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River  with  the  idea  of  striking  inland 
from  some  convenient  point  and  making 
rendezvous  with  Coronado.  Both  these  men 
were  groping  their  way  into  the  interior  of 
North  America  at  its  southwest  extremity. 
At  this  same  time  a  deep  penetration  of  the 
North  American  continent  was  occurring  in 
its  northeastern  areas.  In  a  series  of  voyages 
of  the  period  1534-1542  Jacques  Cartier  ex¬ 
plored  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  river  of  Canada  as  far  as  the  rapids 
above  Montreal.  While  these  events  were 
in  train  in  North  America,  a  discovery  on 
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an  even  greater  scale  was  being  carried 
through  in  the  southern  continent.  In  1541 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  started  westward  from 
Quito  for  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of 
South  America,  and,  if  the  luck  were  good, 
the  discovery  of  El  Dorado,  the  Gilded 
King,  and  his  domain.  One  of  his  captains, 
Francisco  de  Orellana,  and  a  small  company 
were  detached  from  the  main  body  and  sent 
down  the  Napo  River  in  search  of  food  in  a 
brigantine  which  had  been  built  under  ap¬ 
pallingly  difficult  conditions.  Orellana  could 
not  or  would  not  return  to  his  leader.  Des¬ 
tiny  in  the  form  either  of  the  river  currents 
or  of  personal  ambition  drove  him  eastward. 
Eight  months  later,  in  August.  1542,  the 
weary  survivors  of  his  detachment  emerged 
into  the  Atlantic  from  the  mouth  of  the 
greatest  of  rivers  which,  for  well-remem¬ 
bered  reasons,  has  since  that  time  been 
called  the  Amazon. 

These  events  of  prime  interest  to  con¬ 
temporary  Europeans  were  not  slow  to  find 
portrayal  in  the  expanding  cartographical 
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record  of  the  American  continents.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  two  Cartier  voyages  of  1534  and 
1535  were  first  shown  upon  the  Harleian 
world  map  of  about  1537,  now  a  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  British  Museum;  the  earliest  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  California  exploration  of  Ulloa 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  dated  Baptista 
Agnese  atlas  of  the  year  1542,  found  in  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library;  and  the  length 
and  direction  of  the  Amazon  as  discovered 
by  Orellana  are  delineated  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  engraved  Sebastian  Cabot  plani¬ 
sphere  of  1544,  known  today  only  by  the 
copy  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  It  is 
possible  to  name  many  manuscript  maps 
and  atlases  of  the  period  before  1550  upon 
which  are  found  one  or  another  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  here  particularized,  but  it  seems  to 
be  true  that  except  for  the  Cabot  map  just 
mentioned,  none  of  those  known  to  us  em¬ 
bodies  all  three.  It  is  because  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  we  look  with  special  inter¬ 
est  upon  one  of  our  recent  acquisitions,  a 
manuscript  Portuguese  world  map  which 
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has  been  dated  “ circa  1546”  and  designated, 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  the  “Antonio  Pereira 
map.” 

The  Pereira  map  is  the  western  half  of  a 
mappemonde  of  which  the  eastern  section 
has  disappeared  from  knowledge.  We  hope 
most  earnestly  that  the  European  and  Asi¬ 
atic  section  will  one  day  come  to  light  so  that 
unity  may  be  restored  to  this  beautiful  and 
cartographically  important  production.  It  is 
drawn  in  varied  colors  upon  a  sheet  of  vel¬ 
lum  measuring  30/4  x  23%  inches,  or  77  x  60.4 
centimeters.  A  scroll  near  its  top  contains 
the  name  “Amtonio.”  One  assumes  that  this 
was  the  Christian  name  of  its  maker  and  that 
the  surname  was  inscribed  upon  the  lost  half 
of  the  map.  In  a  study  of  this  map,  Armando 
Cortesao,  the  Portuguese  historian  of  car¬ 
tography,  has  suggested,  for  reasons  ad¬ 
mittedly  inconclusive,  that  the  missing  sur¬ 
name  may  have  been  “Pereira.”  The  area  of 
the  map  comprises  the  two  continents  of 
North  and  South  America  and  the  Pacific  as 
far  west  as  the  Moluccas.  It  includes  a  de- 
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lineation,  with  place  names,  of  the  Mariana 
Islands.  The  circumstance  that  the  order  of 
the  island  names  is  reversed  and  that  Guam 
is  shown  as  the  northernmost  of  the  group 
instead  of  the  southernmost  is  simply  an¬ 
other  instance  of  the  ease  with  which  error 
found  its  way  into  the  mappemondes  of  the 
period. 

From  his  portrayal  of  Newfoundland  as 
an  archipelago  rather  than  a  single  large  is¬ 
land  we  conclude  that  the  makers  ultimate 
source  for  this  area  must  have  been  a  deriva¬ 
tive  of  the  Nicholas  Desliens  map  of  1541, 
the  earliest  known  dated  map  to  show  the 
discoveries  of  Cartier’s  first  and  second  voy¬ 
ages.  A  comparison  of  place  names  and  geo¬ 
graphical  contents  persuades  us  that  he 
went  to  the  Cabot  map,  or  a  common  proto¬ 
type,  for  his  delineation  of  the  California 
area.  He  may  also  have  been  aided  by  the 
Cabot  map  in  his  representation  of  the 
Amazon,  but  for  this  area  as  for  the  others  in 
question  it  is  clear  that  he  possessed  addi¬ 
tional  sources.  If,  as  is  supposed,  the  Cabot 
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map  was  based  upon  the  official  world  map 
maintained  for  Spanish  pilots  in  the  Casa  de 
Contratacion  in  Seville,  one  may  suggest 
that  the  Pereira  map  also  was  based  upon 
that  production  or  upon  some  derivative  of 
it.  Certainly  there  is  good  evidence  for  our 
belief  that  the  Pereira  and  Cabot  produc¬ 
tions  were  drawn  from  a  common  source. 

In  each  of  the  instances  specified  our  map 
may  claim  features  of  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  place  names.  The  nomenclature  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  derived  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  first  two  voyages  of  Cartier,  has 
taken  some  curious  and  eccentric,  though 
still  recognizable,  forms  in  its  transmuta¬ 
tion  from  Iroquoian  through  French  to  Por¬ 
tuguese.  The  legends  upon  the  Amazon  are 
of  romantic  interest,  for  example,  in  transla¬ 
tion,  “Here  we  built  the  bark,”  “The  Nails,” 
“Province  of  the  Amazons.”  These  place 
names  must  have  been  drawn  straight  from 
whatever  narrative  or  map  Orellana  used  to 
illustrate  the  story  of  his  arduous  journey 
after  his  return  to  Spain  in  1543.  In  the  Cali- 
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fomia  area  also  the  map  makes  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  place  names  of  genuine  consequence. 
Most  of  these  derive  from  the  expeditions  of 
Cortes  and  Ulloa,  but  just  off  the  south¬ 
western  tip  of  the  peninsula  is  found  the 
designation  “p  de  californe,”  that  is,  “punto 
de  californe,”  or  California  Point.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  name  was  given  by  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Bolanos,  who  in  the  autumn  of  1541 
sailed  along  the  coast  in  the  course  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition  upon  which  he  had  been  sent  by 
the  Viceroy  Mendoza.  If  our  map  is  correct¬ 
ly  described  as  of  about  the  year  1546,  this  is 
an  extremely  early  employment  of  a  name 
subsequently  celebrated  in  geographical 
nomenclature. 

The  customary  procedure  in  dating  un¬ 
dated  maps  of  the  early  period  is  by  setting 
off  what  they  show  against  what  they  fail  to 
show.  The  Pereira  map  could  not  have  been 
compiled  before  1543  because  it  was  not 
until  then  that  Orellana  returned  to  Spain 
with  his  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Amazon. 
It  was  probably  not  drawn  long  after  1546 
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because  its  maker  would  naturally  have 
made  his  representation  of  Newfoundland 
conform  to  the  more  exact  delineation  which 
was  generally  adopted  following  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  certain  well-known  maps  of  that 
year  and  the  years  immediately  succeeding, 
such  maps,  for  example,  as  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  richly  pictorialized  Nicolas  Val- 
lard  mappemonde  of  1547  in  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library.  It  seems,  furthermore, 
that  if  the  map  had  been  drawn  after  1546 
later  explorations  of  the  California  coast  also 
would  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  place 
names  of  that  area.  The  date  arrived  at  by 
this  rough  and  ready  method  usually  serves 
until  someone  with  the  gift  of  upsetting 
things  comes  along  and  questions  it  with  the 
citation  of  elements  not  previously  consid¬ 
ered.  We  do  not  stand  or  fall  by  the  date 
1546  for  the  Pereira  map,  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  as  highly  probable 
the  attribution  of  it  to  about  that  year  made 
by  Armando  Cortesao  in  the  Geographical 
Review  for  April,  1939.  Even  if  it  should 
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prove  to  be  a  few  years  later  in  date  than 
1546,  its  importance  to  us  would  not  be 
radically  lessened.  Besides  its  intrinsic  in¬ 
terest,  it  is  a  handsome  and  vivid  picture  of 
the  western  world  when  it  was  still  a  world 
of  enchantment  to  the  enlightened  Euro¬ 
pean  mind.  It  has  come  to  the  Library  as  the 
special  gift  of  a  group  of  Associates,  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Taylor,  Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown, 
Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  and  Mr. 
Wilmarth  S.  Lewis. 

Empire  building  was  not  to  be  confined 
to  Portugal,  France,  and  Spain,  the  coun¬ 
tries  represented  by  the  national  standards 
which  dot  the  coasts  and  broad  interior 
spaces  of  the  Pereira  map.  England  was 
slower  to  get  moving  towards  the  new  lands 
of  East  and  West,  but  as  the  century  wore 
on  Eden,  Hakluyt,  Nicholas,  Frampton,  and 
other  writers,  editors,  and  translators  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  diligent  in  arousing 
their  countrymen  to  the  present  and  future 
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importance  of  the  Indies,  to  an  association 
with  distant  lands  which  might  ease  the  eco¬ 
nomic  limitations  under  which  the  country 
suffered.  The  six  translations  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  made  and  published  in  the  five  years 
1577-1581  by  John  Frampton,  one-time 
English  merchant  in  Spain  and  a  victim  of 
the  Inquisition,  belong,  with  many  other 
works  of  the  period,  to  the  engrossing  lit¬ 
erature  of  imperialism.  The  adjective  is 
used  with  intent,  for  whatever  one  may 
think  of  imperialistic  expansion,  and  all  are 
agreed  that  it  is  reprehensible  when  prac¬ 
tised  by  foreigners,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  literature  it  brought  into  being  is  of  high 
and  picturesque  quality.  We  must  pass  over 
the  more  celebrated  of  the  Frampton  books 
in  favor  of  one  of  the  least  known  of  the 
works  he  chose  as  an  agency  to  make  his 
purpose  effective.  The  Discurso  de  la  Nave- 
gacion  que  los  Portugueses  hazen  a  los 
Reinos  y  Prouincias  del  Oriente ,  by  Ber¬ 
nardino  de  Escalante,  is  a  publication  of  Se¬ 
ville  of  the  year  1577.  It  is  the  compilation 
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of  a  Spanish  cleric  and  official  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  whose  zeal  for  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Office  seems  to  have  been  paralleled  by  an 
intense  patriotism.  The  purpose  of  his  book 
was  to  place  before  his  countrymen  of  Spain 
a  concise  description  of  the  successful  Por¬ 
tuguese  activities  in  the  East  Indies  and 
China,  thus  by  indirection  arousing  them  to 
aggressive  action  in  the  broadening  of  trade 
and  the  establishment  of  colonies.  Father 
Escalante’s  book  is  not  an  original  work  but, 
as  we  have  learned  through  a  study  of  it,  a 
compilation  of  fact,  hearsay,  and  conjecture 
as  found  in  the  Asia  of  Joao  de  Barros,  the 
Portuguese  historian;  in  the  Tractado  da 
China  of  Gaspar  da  Cruz,  a  Portuguese  Do¬ 
minican  resident  for  many  vears  in  the  Far 
East;  and  in  an  anonymous  Spanish  memoir 
of  about  1568,  attributed  both  to  Diego  de 
Artieda  and  Juan  de  la  Isla,  in  which  the 
writer  proposes  to  conduct  on  behalf  of 
Spain  an  expedition  to  explore  the  coast  of 
China  and  make  contact  with  the  native 
rulers. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  weigh  the  effectiveness  of 
Escalante’s  book  in  the  firm  establishment 
of  a  Spanish-Chinese  commercial  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Philippines  as  the  transship¬ 
ment  base  of  the  trade.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  trade  actually  began  about 
1572  and  advanced  so  rapidly  that  twenty 
years  or  so  later  its  annual  withdrawal  of 
silver  from  New  Spain  is  reputed  to  have 
been  a  million  pesos.  The  Spaniards,  indeed, 
went  in  for  trade  with  China  in  a  large  way, 
but  they  were  urged  thereto,  perhaps,  more 
by  the  logic  of  events  than  by  the  specific  ad¬ 
monitions  of  priests  like  Escalante  or  of  men 
of  action  like  Artieda  and  La  Isla.  Esca¬ 
lante’s  propaganda,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  came 
into  print  after  the  trade  had  begun. 

But  whatever  the  influence  of  Escalante’s 
book  upon  the  home  folks,  it  made  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  John  Frampton,  the  English 
merchant.  Escaping  to  London  after  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  chambers  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  in  Seville,  Frampton  strove  thereafter, 
through  his  translations  of  Spanish  books, 
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to  direct  the  laggard  attention  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  the  wealth  of  those  lands  so  long 
exploited  without  rivalry  by  Portugal  and 
Spain.  The  prize  held  up  in  the  Discurso 
was  what  Frampton  called  in  translation 
“the  Great  Lordship  of  China,”  a  country 
which  had  previously  engaged  the  English¬ 
man’s  attention  so  strongly  as  to  lead  him  to 
translate  the  narrative  of  Marco  Polo,  and 
which  later  caused  him  to  put  into  English 
another  and  much  less  celebrated  Spanish 
work  on  Tartary.  His  translation  of  Esca¬ 
lante’s  Discurso ,  entitled  in  English  A  dis¬ 
course  of  the  nauigation  which  the  Portu - 
gales  doe  make  to  . . .  the  East  partes  of  the 
worlde ,  London,  1579,  has  been  an  interest¬ 
ing  possession  of  the  Library  for  many  years, 
one  of  a  group  of  books  by  many  writers 
which  relate  to  British  expansion  in  the 
Elizabethan  period.  The  Frampton  transla¬ 
tions  were  important  elements  in  that 
group.  Of  the  six  Spanish  originals  which 
Frampton  translated  the  Library  has  previ¬ 
ously  owned  three;  of  the  Frampton  trans- 
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lations  only  two— Ioyfull  Newes  out  of  the 
newe  founde  worlde  in  several  editions,  and 
A  discourse  of  the  nauigation.  Escalante’s 
original  Discurso ,  purchased  through  the 
Associates  fund,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
special  contribution  of  Mr.  Stephen  W. 
Phillips,  has  enlarged  by  one  more  interest¬ 
ing  item  this  companionship  of  significantly 
related  books. 

In  our  Report  for  1940  we  described  a  car¬ 
tographical  acquisition  of  that  year  in  the 
form  of  a  beautifully  colored  copy  of  Bap- 
tista  Boazio’s  general  map  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake’s  West  Indian  expedition  of  1585  and 
1586,  The  Famouse  West  Indian  voyadge 
made  by  the  Englishe  fleete.  The  Boazio 
map  is  normally  found  in  the  form  in  which 
we  then  described  it,  but  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  copy  of  this  map  in  the  Gren¬ 
ville  Library  in  the  British  Museum  bearing 
a  printed  text  pasted  along  its  bottom  edge, 
it  has  been  believed  that  it  was  issued  in  two 
forms,  that  is,  with  and  without  the  printed 
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text.  A  copy  of  this  printed  text  alone,  bear¬ 
ing  the  heading,  Sir  Francis  Drake  knight 
Generali  of  the  whole  Fleete  of  the  West  In¬ 
dian  voiage  in  1585 ,  is  bound  in  one  of  the 
copies  of  Hakluyt’s  Voyages  of  1598-1600  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  Another  copy 
of  the  text  alone  is  owned  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  London.  This  copy  was  re¬ 
produced  in  1922  as  No.  76,  First  Series,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Photo¬ 
stat  Facsimiles.  The  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary  text  is  exactly  as  it  came  from  the 
press,  that  is,  it  is  printed  in  six  columns,  in 
two  groups  of  three  each,  on  one  side  of  a 
single  undivided  sheet.  It  was  intended  that 
these  groups  should  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
side  by  side  horizontally  along  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  map.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries 
copy  has  been  cut  apart  and  its  separate 
columns  mounted  vertically,  not  upon  a 
copy  of  the  map  but  upon  an  ordinary  sheet 
of  paper.  Except  for  the  Grenville  copy 
previously  mentioned,  map  and  text  pasted 
together  as  intended  have  been  recorded,  so 
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far  as  we  know,  only  once  in  modem  times. 
In  1888  W.  D.  Macray  calendared  the  man¬ 
uscript  collections  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  for 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  In 
the  eleventh  report  of  the  Commission,  Ap¬ 
pendix,  Part  VII,  Dr.  Macray  described  a 
copy  of  the  Drake  general  map,  with  text, 
which  he  had  found  among  the  Leeds  pa¬ 
pers  in  a  parcel  of  printed  proclamations  of 
the  period  of  James  II.  Through  the  medium 
of  a  London  bookseller  a  copy  of  the  map 
which  has  every  indication  of  being  the 
Leeds  copy  has  now  come  into  our  posses¬ 
sion.  The  map,  uncolored,  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  but  damage  to  the  text,  already  exist¬ 
ing  when  Macray  described  the  piece  sixty 
years  ago,  has  necessitated  somewhat  ex¬ 
tensive  restoration.  The  presence  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  map  with  text  is  particularly 
satisfying  to  us  for  its  historical  and  bib¬ 
liographical  interest  and  because  it  rounds 
out,  in  a  sense,  one  of  our  most  satisfactory 
books,  the  copy  of  Walter  Bigges,  A  sum- 
marie  and  true  Discourse  of  Sir  Frances 
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Drakes  West  Indian  Voyage ,  described  in 
our  Report  for  1943.  In  this  copy  of  the 
Bigges  book  are  found  in  prime  state  all  four 
plans  of  the  captured  towns  with  English 
text  pasted  along  their  bottom  edges.  It  has 
sometimes  been  thought  that  the  general 
map  we  are  describing  also  belongs  with 
this  book,  but  for  many  reasons  it  is  now 
believed  that  it  is  not  properly  a  part  of 
the  volume  as  published.  Nonetheless,  its 
graphic  illustration  and  textual  description 
of  the  expedition  so  fully  summarize  the 
narrative  found  in  the  Bigges  work  as  to 
make  map  and  book  associated  pieces  of 
the  highest  interest. 

Before  his  death  in  1833,  the  celebrated 
bibliomaniac  Richard  Heber  bought  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  thousand 
books  and  stored  them  in  six  houses,  four  in 
England  and  two  on  the  Continent.  “.  .  .  it 
is  doubtful,”  wrote  Seymour  de  Ricci, 
“whether  any  private  individual  has  ever 
owned  so  large  a  library.”  Among  the  man- 
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uscripts  in  this  collection  was  a  history  of 
the  Aztecs  in  which  upon  the  upper  comer 
of  the  first  flyleaf  the  owner  made  annota¬ 
tions  interpreted  by  us  as  meaning  that  he 
bought  the  book  in  1816  for  thirteen  guineas 
and  that  in  1832  he  stripped  off  its  old  vel¬ 
lum  cover  and  had  the  volume  rebound  in 
full  russia  at  a  cost  of  £  1:6s  by  C.  Lewis. 
The  manuscript  was  offered  at  auction  as 
item  No.  765  in  Part  XI  (1836)  of  the 
Heber  sale,  and  it  was  at  this  time,  presum¬ 
ably,  that  it  was  bought  by  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps,  described  by  Mr.  de  Ricci  as  "the 
greatest  collector  of  manuscript  matter  the 
world  has  ever  known/'  In  November,  1946, 
at  one  of  the  many  sales  through  which, 
since  1866,  the  Phillipps  manuscripts  have 
been  dispersed,  this  history  of  the  Aztecs 
was  entered  as  item  No.  66  in  the  Sotheby 
catalogue  and  described  as  the  work  of  Juan 
de  Tovar.  The  volume  was  purchased  by  a 
London  bookseller  and  resold  a  few  months 
later  to  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 

While  this  manuscript  was  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  two  things  hap¬ 
pened  to  it.  It  was  loaned  or  shown  to  Lord 
Kingsborough,  or  to  the  editor  of  his  great 
book,  Antiquities  of  Mexico ,  in  which  in 
Volume  VIII  ( 1848),  page  259,  it  was  brief¬ 
ly  referred  to  in  a  footnote.  In  1852  Sir 
Thomas  asked  for  subscribers  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  he  proposed  to  make  of  the  entire  vol¬ 
ume.  Despite  the  small  response  to  his  pro¬ 
posals,  he  actually  began  publication  in  1860, 
setting  and  printing  the  text,  wretchedly  as 
to  style  and  accuracy,  upon  his  own  press  at 
Middle  Hill.  When  about  one  quarter  of  the 
history  had  been  set  and  printed,  the  project 
came  to  an  abrupt  end,  the  printed  text 
breaking  off  at  the  foot  of  a  page  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  sentence.  Because  of  this  unex¬ 
plained  action  many  scholars  have  supposed 
that  the  Heber-Phillipps-John  Carter  Brown 
manuscript  was  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
work,  but  that  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

The  title  of  the  manuscript  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Historia  de  la  benida  de  los  Yndios 
apoblar  a  Mexico  de  las  partes  remotas  de 
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Occidente  los  sucessos  y  perigrinagiones  del 
camino  su  gouierno ,  Ydolos  y  templos  dellos, 
ritos  y  cirimonias  .  .  .  y  calandarios  delos 
tiempos  . . .  por  el  Padre  Juan  de  Touar  de  la 
compania  de  Jesus  .  .  .  en  este  Original  de 
mano  escrito.  The  volume  containing  this 
Historia  comprises  189  pages  of  text  illus¬ 
trated  by  fifty-one  full-page  drawings  in 
watercolor.  Its  contents  are:  (a)  an  inter¬ 
change  of  letters  between  the  Jesuits  Juan 
de  Tovar  and  Joseph  de  Acosta,  the  second 
of  whom  made  extensive  use  of  the  Tovar 
history  in  his  own  Historia  natural  y  moral 
de  las  Indias ,  published  at  Seville  in  1590; 
( b )  the  text,  with  illustrations,  of  the  Tovar 
history  of  the  Aztecs;  and  (c)  a  calendrical 
section  in  which,  with  symbolic  illustrations 
in  color,  the  Aztec  year  is  coordinated  with 
the  Christian.  The  largest  of  these  sections, 
the  Historia ,  is  known  in  another  contem¬ 
porary  manuscript,  but  the  other  two  have 
fresh  and  abundant  interest  for  the  scholar. 
The  Tovar- Acosta  correspondence  (a)  is 
found  here  in  its  only  contemporary  text, 
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and  the  calendrical  portion  ( c )  is  the  only 
form  yet  discovered  of  a  work  known  to 
have  been  composed  in  1585  but  lost  to 
knowledge  since  its  first  mention  in  the 
Tovar  letter  to  Acosta  of  a  year  or  two  later. 

The  main  body  of  the  book  is  the  Tovar 
history  of  the  Aztecs  familiar  to  historians  of 
Mexico  through  the  existence  in  the  Museo 
National,  Mexico  City,  of  a  manuscript 
known  as  the  Codex  Ramirez,  published  for 
the  first  time  as  part  of  a  work  called  Croni- 
ca  Mexicana ,  Mexico,  1878.  The  differences 
between  the  texts  of  the  Tovar  Historia  as 
found  in  our  manuscript  and  in  the  Codex 
Ramirez  are  so  small  as  to  be  of  very  little 
concern  to  the  student.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Tovar- Acosta  letters,  the  Aztec-Chris- 
tian  calendar,  and  the  illustrations  in  color 
give  the  John  Carter  Brown  codex  the  in¬ 
terest  inherent  in  any  document  combining 
intrinsic  importance,  unique  texts,  and  ar¬ 
tistic  quality. 

The  historical  text  of  the  Tovar  manu¬ 
script  is  closely  related  to  the  contempora- 
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ry  work  of  a  Dominican  historian  named 
Diego  Duran.  It  could,  indeed,  be  described 
in  some  of  its  parts  as  a  compression  of 
the  Duran  history,  which  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Mexico  in  1867-1880  as  Historia  de 
las  Indias  de  Nueva-Espana.  From  Tovars 
briefer  narrative  were  drawn,  as  already 
mentioned,  large  portions  of  the  often  re¬ 
printed  Historia  of  Joseph  de  Acosta.  Other 
historians  also  are  under  direct  obligation  to 
the  work  of  Tovar  rather  than  to  the  larger 
work  of  Duran.  Both  books  are  of  excep¬ 
tional  interest  in  that  their  authors  drew  up¬ 
on  the  memory  of  aged  natives  and  upon 
surviving  picture  writings  for  the  history  of 
the  Aztec  people.  The  illustrations  of  our 
Tovar  Historia  are  less  Hispanized,  it  has 
been  remarked,  than  those  found  in  other 
works  of  the  time,  retaining  in  some  particu¬ 
lars  a  genuine  memory  of  the  pre-Conquest 
Aztec  pictographs.  Two  scholars  now  at 
work  upon  the  manuscript  describe  the 
Tovar  history  as  an  essential  element  in  the 

Duran-Acosta-Torquemada  "complex,”  and 
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suggest  that  ours  is  the  identical  manuscript 
sent  by  Tovar  to  Acosta  for  use  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  his  history.  When  their  minute 
study  of  the  unique  calendar  is  published 
the  manuscript  as  a  whole  will  come  in  for 
full  description.  In  the  meantime  we  are 
happy  in  having  acquired  for  the  Library, 
chiefly  through  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Jesse  H. 
Metcalf  and  Mr.  Henry  D.  Sharpe  a  beauti¬ 
ful  book  which  takes  us,  we  feel,  somewhat 
deeper  beneath  the  surface  of  pre-Conquest 
America  than  we  are  led  by  any  other  docu¬ 
ments,  manuscript  or  printed,  found  among 
our  original  materials. 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  mountains  of 
Peru  should  be  veined  with  silver.  It  was 
also  provided  by  the  beneficence  of  nature 
that  there  should  be  found  in  that  country 
great  deposits  of  mercury,  the  agent  which 
made  relatively  easy  the  recovery  of  silver 
from  the  powdered  ore.  This  happy  juxtapo¬ 
sition  of  metals  has  been  a  matter  of  com¬ 
ment  for  centuries.  In  his  book,  Arte  de  los 
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Metales ,  the  seventeenth-century  author 
Alvaro  Alonso  Barba  wrote  in  a  section  dis¬ 
cussing  the  metallurgic  function  of  quick¬ 
silver  that  "to  supply  the  excessive  expence 
of  this  Mineral,  God  Almighty  provided  the 
famous  Mine  of  Guancabellica.”  Discovered 
in  1563,  the  Huancavelica  mine,  to  use  the 
modern  spelling,  began  to  be  worked  sys¬ 
tematically  only  about  1571.  For  two  cen¬ 
turies  or  more  thereafter  it  supplied  all  the 
quicksilver  needed  by  the  silver  mines  of 
Peru  with  some  left  over  for  export  to  Mexi¬ 
co.  Huancavelica  never  became  as  did  the 
mountain  of  Potosi  the  symbol  of  wealth  in 
common  speech,  and  now  it  is  all  but  for¬ 
gotten  except  by  historians  and  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  continue  to  live  nearby.  But  its 
mine  had  surpassing  fame  in  its  day.  One 
early  viceroy,  the  Duque  de  la  Palata,  to 
whom  we  shall  return  later,  expressed  in 
1689  the  general  feeling  of  the  Peruvian 
officials  before  and  after  his  period  when  he 
described  the  mine  as  "this  rich  jewel,  pre¬ 
cious  beyond  compare  in  all  the  world.” 
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A  Chilean  book  collector  and  member  of 
the  Associates,  Senor  Jose  M.  Rodriguez, 
followed  an  earlier  gift  to  the  Library  by 
presenting  us  in  the  past  year  with  a  manu¬ 
script  of  exceptional  interest  in  that  it  is  an 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  mine  of 
Huancavelica  in  a  period  of  high  productiv¬ 
ity,  written  in  the  form  of  a  report  by  the 
governor  of  the  mine  to  the  new  viceroy  of 
Peru,  the  Conde  de  la  Monclova.  Relacion 
del  Estado  que  atenido  y  tiene  la  Villa  y , 
Real  Mina  de  Guancabelica  desde  14.  de 
Diziembre ,  de  1683.  hasta  18.  de  Agosto ,  de 
1689.  Gouernada  por  Dn  Iuan  Luis  Lopez 
is  a  comprehensive  report  containing  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  past  history  of  the  establishment 
as  well  as  its  condition  at  the  time  of  writ¬ 
ing.  One  learns  from  it  that  its  author,  Juan 
Luis  Lopez,  had  been  given  his  post  as  gov¬ 
ernor  specifically  that  he  might  make  effec¬ 
tive  the  new  agreement  which  the  preced¬ 
ing  viceroy,  the  Duque  de  la  Palata,  had 
negotiated  with  the  guild  of  miners  in  1683. 
The  report  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts  in 
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which  matters  are  discussed  under  461  num¬ 
bered  heads.  This  section  is  followed  by  a 
list  of  documents  cited,  by  a  year-by-year 
account  of  the  output  of  the  mine  in  quintals 
from  1571  to  1688,  and,  finally,  by  a  list  of 
the  governors  of  the  city  of  Oropesa  and  the 
royal  mine  of  Huancavelica  from  its  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  year  1707. 

Though  unpublished  so  far  as  we  have 
found,  this  report  has  been  known  in  an¬ 
other  version.  A  manuscript  copy  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  its  author,  Juan  Luis  Lopez,  Mar¬ 
ques  del  Risco,  preserved  in  the  Biblioteca 
de  S.  Acacio,  Seville,  is  described  under 
Nos.  1364  and  1365  of  Maffei  and  Rua  Figu¬ 
eroa,  Apuntes  para  una  Biblioteca  Espanola 
de  libros  .  .  .  impresos  y  manuscritos ,  rela- 
tivos  al  conocimiento  .  .  .  de  las  riquezas 
miner  ales.  This  S.  Acacio  manuscript  may 
be  the  original  draft  in  the  hand  of  the 
writer  himself.  The  codex  we  have  received 
is  a  contemporary  transcript,  handsomely 
bound  and  bearing  a  beautifully  written 
title-page,  possibly  the  copy  presented  by 
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the  writer  to  the  new  viceroy,  the  Conde  de 
la  Monclova,  to  whom  the  report  was  made. 
The  binding  of  this  folio  volume  is  a  nota¬ 
ble  example,  it  seems  to  those  who  have 
examined  it,  of  the  work  of  a  colonial  Span- 
ish-American  craftsman— full  calf,  panelled 
sides  with  gold  fleurons  in  the  comers,  and 
a  central  gold-tooled  ornament  of  a  com¬ 
plicated  pattern.  This  volume  becomes  an 
item  of  interest  in  any  account  of  our  Span- 
ish-American  bindings. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  Lopez  manu¬ 
script  would  be  of  value  to  the  Library  in 
any  circumstances.  In  a  recent  work  on  the 
subject  of  the  mine  (Arthur  P.  Whitaker, 
The  Huancavelica  Mercury  Mine,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1941 )  ,  references  are  made  to  large 
collections  of  manuscript  materials  which 
underlie  the  three  centuries  of  its  history. 
It  is  clear  that  among  these  the  Lopez  re¬ 
port  must  be  of  considerable  importance  be¬ 
cause  of  the  several  records  it  contains,  and 
especially  because  it  is  an  account,  by  the 
official  most  concerned,  of  the  memorable 
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reorganization  of  the  mine  which  endured 
for  sixty  years.  No  other  government  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  firmly  entrenched,  aggres¬ 
sive,  and  turbulent  guild  of  miners  lasted 
anywhere  near  so  long. 

Aside  from  its  intrinsic  importance  to  his¬ 
torians  of  different  kinds,  the  Lopez  book 
has  a  particular  interest  for  this  Library  as 
the  report  of  a  colonial  administrator  whose 
printed  works,  chiefly  of  a  legal  character, 
are  distinctively  represented  in  our  collec¬ 
tion,  most  of  them  in  copies  preserved  by 
the  author  himself.  In  a  relation  de  servicios 
made  by  this  official,  Juan  Luis  Lopez,  in 
1690,  we  read  a  perfect  seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury  success  story,  Spanish-American  style. 
Here  are  recorded  all  his  activities  in  the 
colonial  service  from  his  appointment  by 
the  King  in  1680  to  the  end  of  the  year  1690, 
soon  after  which  his  American  career  came 
to  a  conclusion.  On  the  last  blank  page  of 
the  Library’s  copy  of  this  relation ,  in  what 
is  probably  the  author’s  own  hand,  the  bi¬ 
ographical  outline  is  carried  on  to  a  glorious 
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conclusion,  that  is,  the  elevation  of  Lopez 
to  the  nobility  as  Marques  del  Risco  in  the 
year  1702.  In  this  record  of  his  public  serv¬ 
ices  Lopez  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his 
space  to  an  account  of  his  achievements  as 
governor  of  the  royal  quicksilver  mine  of 
Huancavelica.  In  the  same  document  he  lists 
also  the  books  and  shorter  pieces  written  by 
himself  and  printed  in  Lima.  To  these  he 
adds  a  list  of  works  from  his  hand  remaining 
in  manuscript,  the  last  of  which  is  a  volume 
in  folio  dated  1689  and  entitled  “Guanca- 
belica,  ilustrada,  y  governada  por  Don  Juan 
Luis  Lopez,  &c.”  A  final  item  of  interest  in 
the  Library’s  materials  bearing  upon  the 
Marques  del  Risco  is  an  engraved  portrait  of 
him  bound  in  the  volume  of  his  writings  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  In  its  lower  left  cor¬ 
ner  is  engraved  “Did*  Medrano  delin,  Gua- 
cabelicae.  1684.”  In  the  lower  right  is  found 
"Joans  Pena  sculp,  Caesar  aug,  1693.”  It  is 
evident  that  Lopez  treasured  the  drawing 
made  at  Huancavelica  in  1684,  for  nine  years 
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later  he  caused  this  print  to  be  made  of  it  by 
a  competent  engraver  at  Zaragoza. 

The  Library’s  strong  resources  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Saint  Domingue  have  been  further 
enriched  by  the  addition  to  them  this  year 
of  a  volume  containing  twenty-eight  local¬ 
ly  printed  official  papers  of  the  superior 
councils  at  Cap  Frangois  and  Port-au- 
Prince.  The  chronological  range  of  this 
group  is  from  1770  to  1779;  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter  it  deals  in  general  with  the  routine  of 
government  and  internal  administration, 
but  unexpectedly  among  the  pieces  are 
found  such  documents  as  the  report  of  an 
official  analysis  of  mineral  waters  of  the 
colony,  the  proposal  of  a  program  for  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  and  a  prospectus,  is¬ 
sued  in  1778,  asking  support  of  a  project 
for  constructing  a  new  form  of  steam  engine 
as  power  for  the  local  sugar  mills.  The  stu¬ 
dent  of  constitutional  matters  and  colonial 
administration  finds  interest  in  this  group  of 
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legislative  papers.  The  superior  councils  of 
the  departments  of  Port-au-Prince  and  Cap 
Francois,  consisting  of  certain  specified  civil 
and  military  officers  of  royal  appointment, 
were  constituted  to  function  separately  and 
also  to  sit  together  upon  occasion  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  of  the  whole  colony.  The  acts 
of  these  bodies,  separately  and  in  assembly, 
together  with  the  administrative  acts  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  King  took  the  place  in 
Saint  Domingue  of  the  statutes  created  by 
the  elected  assemblies  of  the  English  colo¬ 
nies  of  North  America. 

This  group  of  twenty-eight  locally  printed 
pieces  of  the  ten-year  period  of  1770-1779 
fits  as  though  cut  to  order  among  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  possessions  both  as  to  content  and 
as  to  their  interest  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  press  in  Saint  Domingue.  The 
collection  was  formed  because  in  the  year 
1777  an  officer  of  the  military  forces  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  island  conceived  the  intention 
of  writing  a  memoir  on  the  defense  of  the 
colony  from  the  standpoint  of  artillery  em- 
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ployment.  An  inscription  on  the  flyleaf  to 
this  effect  is  signed  “Mareschall  Cpte  au 
Corps  Royal  de  1’artillerie.  Rgt.  du  Metz. 
1780.”  Moreau  de  St.  Mery  speaks  in  his  De¬ 
scription  topographique  ...  de  la  Partie 
frangaise  de  I’lsle  Saint-Domingue  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  regiment  in  the  garrisoning 
of  the  colony,  but  he  does  not  give  particu¬ 
lar  mention  to  our  Captain  Mareschall.  We 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  memoir  the 
Captain  had  commenced  in  1780  was  ever 
completed. 

Among  recent  acquisitions  of  pieces  re¬ 
lating  to  the  English  colonies  before  the 
Revolution  was  a  notable  Quaker  book, 
Francis  Howgill  s  The  Popish  Inquisition 
Newly  Erected  in  New-England,  London, 
1659.  This  first  edition  of  Howgill’s  work  is 
rendered  important  because  the  second  and 
better  known  edition,  found  in  its  author  s 
collected  works,  omits  the  detailed  accounts 
of  individual  “sufferings”  as  well  as  the  law 
against  the  Quakers  passed  at  Plymouth  in 
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March,  1658.  An  Account ,  Shewing  the 
Progress  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia ,  printed 
at  Annapolis  in  1742,  is  the  second  edition 
of  an  essential  Georgia  tract  of  London, 
1741,  brought  out  in  America  by  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  supporter  of  the  Georgia  Trustees 
and  of  General  Oglethorpe.  An  Account  of 
the  French  Settlements  in  North  America , 
Boston,  1746,  is  an  undisguised  piece  of 
propaganda  written  by  “A  Gentleman”  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  “serve  to  shew,  what 
a  bad  and  incroaching  Sort  of  People  our 
French  Neighbours  are.”  This  book  was  re¬ 
issued  in  1937  as  No.  43  in  the  second  series 
of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Photo¬ 
stat  Facsimiles.  A  rewarding  feature  of  the 
New  Jersey  land  and  boundary  controversy 
tracts  is  that  they  contain,  almost  of  neces¬ 
sity,  background  material  for  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  colony.  Three  such  controversial 
tracts  were  secured  this  year,  namely:  A 
Short  State  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  East  and  West  Jersey  Relative  to 
the  Line  of  Division  between  them ,  New 
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York,  1775;  A  Concise  View  of  the  Contro¬ 
versy  between  the  Proprietors  of  East  and 
West-Jersey,  Philadelphia,  1785;  and  An 
Address  from  the  Council  of  Proprietors  of 
the  Western  Division  of  New-Jersey,  to  the 
Occupiers  of  Lands  within  the  Angle,  1795. 

Of  special  interest  to  us  this  year  as  an 
item  which  fills  out  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
completes  our  collection  of  contemporary 
publications  on  an  important  colonial  con¬ 
troversy,  is  The  Humble  Address  of  the  .  .  . 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal .  .  .  Relating 
to  the  Province  of  Carolina . . .  With  her  Ma¬ 
jesties  . . .  Answer,  London,  1705.  In  our  Re¬ 
port  for  the  year  1930—1931  we  described  a 
newly  acquired  piece,  The  Case  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Carolina,  London, 
1706,  as  the  expansion  of  a  petition  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Joseph 
Boone  on  behalf  of  the  dissenters  in  South 
Carolina,  mentioning  further  that  of  the  im¬ 
portant  pieces  in  the  celebrated  Carolina 
Church  Acts  controversy  the  only  one  then 
lacking  from  the  Library  was  the  Boone  pe- 
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tition  in  its  original  printed  form.  That  lack 
has  now  been  made  up,  for  the  petition  thus 
described  occupies  page  4  of  The  Humble 
Address ,  just  acquired  as  the  gift  of  one  of 
our  Associates,  Mr.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr. 
The  Church  Acts  controversy  marked  a 
stage  in  the  progress  in  South  Carolina  of 
the  liberal  movement  that  resulted  finally 
in  the  successful  anti-Proprietary  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1719. 

We  may  not  doubt  that  some  of  those  who 
hold  office  today  as  college  presidents  wish 
they  might  return  to  the  simpler  period  of 
1739-1766  when  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Clap  was  rector  and  president  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  at  New  Haven.  Grave  and  severe,  Mr. 
Clap  ran  his  college,  as  he  had  formerly  run 
his  parish,  with  the  iron  hand  of  Calvinistic 
certainty.  From  administrative  duties  con¬ 
ducted  in  that  spirit  there  were,  it  seems, 
time  and  energy  left  over  for  other  activi¬ 
ties.  President  Clap  wrote  several  books,  en¬ 
gaged  in  political  and  religious  controversy, 
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preached  frequently,  and  even  catalogued 
the  2,600  works  in  the  college  library.  A  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  the  Library  of  Yale-College  in 
New-Haven,  compiled  by  Mr.  Clap  and 
printed  at  New  London  in  1743,  is  a  source 
of  interest  to  the  historian  of  colonial  cul¬ 
ture.  A  number  of  auctioneers’  catalogues  of 
private  libraries  had  been  issued  before  this 
time,  and  a  Harvard  Library  catalogue  had 
been  published  in  1723.  Though  because  of 
these  predecessors  it  lacks  the  interest  of 
priority,  the  Yale  Library  catalogue  is  none¬ 
theless  important  as  an  early  list  of  books 
specially  selected  for  the  purpose  of  train¬ 
ing  and  enlightening  the  mind  of  youth. 

An  unusual  circumstance  in  connection 
with  this  collection  of  books  is  that  it  re¬ 
mains  in  large  part  intact  to  this  day.  In  the 
Sterling  Memorial  Library  at  New  Haven  is 
found  a  small  room,  designed  as  a  copy  of 
the  original  library  chamber,  bearing  the 
designation  “Yale  Library  in  1742.”  In  this 
room  is  enshrined  a  total  of  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  books  in  Mr.  Clap  s  catalogue,  one  of 
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the  two  or  three  oldest  libraries  extant  in  the 
United  States.  An  additional  element  of  in¬ 
terest  to  be  remarked  upon  in  any  account 
of  the  first  Yale  Library  is  that  of  the  2,600 
volumes  in  the  Catalogue  of  1743  about  one 
thousand  represented  the  contents  of  the 
eight  boxes  of  books  of  theology,  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  various  other  branches  which 
George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  sent  to 
the  College  at  New  Haven  from  London  in 
1733.  Bishop  Berkeley  had  previously  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Yale  the  house  and  farm  of  White¬ 
hall  on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  where  he 
had  lived  in  the  years  1729-1731. 

For  all  these  reasons  Mr.  Clap’s  catalogue 
would  have  a  definite  place  in  our  esteem 
even  if  it  did  not  merit  consideration  as  one 
of  many  representative  items  in  the  Library 
relating  to  the  nine  American  colleges  of 
the  pre-Revolutionary  period.  The  book 
came  to  us  under  the  pleasantest  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Learning  that  we  were  anxious  to 
secure  it,  a  Yale  graduate  resident  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  one  of  our  most  active  Associates,  ob- 
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tained  contributions  from  twelve  local  Yale 
alumni  and  friends  of  Yale  towards  its  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  Library.  The  names  of  the 
donors  were:  Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth,  and 
the  Messrs.  Leonard  Bacon,  C.  Tracy 
Barnes,  Leicester  Bradner,  Everitte  St.  J. 
Chaffee,  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Harry  Par¬ 
sons  Cross,  Bayard  Ewing,  Eugene  A.  King- 
man,  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Nathaniel  W. 
Smith,  and  Bradford  F.  Swan. 

As  in  every  year  of  the  Library’s  history, 
a  conscious  effort  has  been  made  in  the 
months  just  behind  us  to  increase  the  scope 
and  interest  of  our  collection  of  books,  maps, 
and  broadsides  brought  into  being  by  force 
of  the  ideas  and  actions  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  folio  broadside  headed  Bos¬ 
ton ,  December  1, 1773.  At  a  Meeting  of  the 
People  of  Boston  .  .  .  at  Faneuil-Hall ...  on 
Monday  the  29th  of  November  1773 ,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Edes  and  Gill,  1773,  is  the  printed  rec¬ 
ord,  today  much  desired  by  collectors,  of 
events  which  preceded  the  incident  remem- 
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bered  as  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  minutes, 
in  brief,  of  the  two  public  meetings  held  to 
determine  ‘'upon  the  most  proper  and  effec¬ 
tual  Method  to  prevent  the  unloading,  re¬ 
ceiving  or  vending  the  detestable  Tea,  sent 
out  by  the  East-India  Company.”  Though 
bold  and  open  in  defiance  of  the  British  au¬ 
thority,  the  parliamentary  dignity  of  the 
proceedings  here  fully  set  forth  offers  a 
study  in  contrasts  when  set  against  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  disguised  patriots  who,  at  dead  of 
night  seventeen  days  later,  staged  a  dra¬ 
matic  scene  at  Griffin’s  Wharf.  There  were 
two  Boston  editions  of  this  broadside  —  one 
like  ours,  bearing  the  imprint  of  Edes  and 
Gill;  the  other,  the  same  printing  issued 
without  the  names  of  the  printers.  The  Li¬ 
brary  has  previously  owned  only  a  New 
York  edition  of  this  broadside,  bearing  at  its 
foot  the  imprint:  ‘^Reprinted  by  J.  Holt.j”. 
Our  newly  acquired  Edes  &  Gill  issue  of  the 
Tea  broadside  was  purchased  at  a  local  auc¬ 
tion,  and  given  at  once  to  the  Library,  by  Mr. 
William  Davis  Miller,  an  Associate  and  a 
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member  of  the  Committee  of  Management. 
We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Miller  for  this  sig¬ 
nificant  item  in  the  political  literature  of 
those  days  in  which  the  Revolution,  though 
still  unborn,  was  an  eventuation  which  men 
were  brooding  upon  with  a  slowly  maturing 
conviction  of  inevitability. 

Few  events  in  the  War  of  Independence 
were  more  dramatic  than  its  first  and  last 
battles.  The  thrill  of  actual  war  ran  through 
the  country  upon  the  heels  of  the  messen¬ 
gers  who  carried  throughout  the  colonies 
the  news  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  Close 
upon  the  report  of  the  engagements  there 
was  published  in  Boston  a  grim-appearing 
broadside,  headed  by  the  representation  of 
skull  and  crossed  bones,  bearing  the  names 
of  the  sixty-two  embattled  farmers  who 
made  up  the  American  casualty  list  of  that 
fateful  19th  of  April,  1775.  A  List  of  the 
Names  of  the  Provincials  who  were  Killed 
and  Wounded  in  the  late  Engagement  with 
his  Majesty  s  Troops  at  Concord ,  Boston, 
Edes  and  Gill,  1775,  is  today,  because  of  its 
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spectacular  character,  one  of  the  best- 
known  of  Revolutionary  broadsides.  The 
copy  of  the  original  issue  purchased  some 
months  ago  is  at  once  a  record  of  a  great 
event  and  a  display  piece  of  immediate  and 
direct  effectiveness. 

But  if  this  opening  action  at  Concord  was 
dramatic  and  moving  to  Americans,  the  last 
great  battle  of  the  war,  with  its  swift  pre¬ 
liminary  movements  of  armies  and  fleets 
and  the  easily  comprehended  strategy  of 
Cornwallis’s  beleaguerment,  was  in  the 
same  category  of  events.  In  our  Report  of 
last  year  we  described  as  one  of  our  signifi¬ 
cant  acquisitions  a  beautiful  manuscript 
map  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown  made  by  an 
unidentified  French  engineer.  To  this  and 
other  plans  and  descriptions  of  that  momen¬ 
tous  siege  already  in  the  Library  we  have 
added  this  year  a  map  of  special  interest  in 
the  cartography  of  Yorktown  because  it  was 
drawn,  engraved,  and  printed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  within  a  few  months  of  the  conclusion 
of  operations.  The  map  bears  the  following 
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title  and  imprint:  To  His  Excellency  Gen1. 
Washington  .  . .  This  Plan  of  the  investment 
of  York  and  Gloucester  has  been  surveyed 
and  laid  down,  and  is  Most  humbly  dedi¬ 
cated  by  .  .  .  Sebastn  Bauman.  Major  of  the 
New  York  or  2nd  Re gt  of  Artillery.  R.  Scot 
Sculp.  Philad.  1782.  In  a  cartouche  orna¬ 
mented  by  a  varied  display  of  the  arms  and 
implements  of  war,  Major  Bauman  provides 
an  extended  “Explanation”  of  the  Yorktown 
field  works  prefaced  by  the  statement,  “This 
Plan  was  taken  between  the  22nd  &  28th  of 
October,  1781.”,  that  is,  we  explain  on  his 
behalf,  within  the  ten-day  period  following 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  on  the 
19th. 

The  map  is  a  professional  production  so 
far  as  its  design  and  engraving  are  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  the  earliest  printed  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  Yorktown  campaign  to  be  laid 
before  the  American  people.  An  enlighten¬ 
ing  account  of  its  maker  and  engraver  and 
of  the  circumstances  of  its  publication  was 
written  by  Alexander  O.  Vietor  for  the  Yale 
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University  Library  Gazette,  October,  1946, 
signalizing  the  recent  acquisition  of  a  copy 
of  the  map  by  the  Yale  Library. 

A  publication  different  in  kind  from  those 
already  described  but  one  which  bespeaks 
strongly,  though  less  directly,  the  urgency 
of  the  times,  is  a  work  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Clairac  entitled  Vlngenieur  de  Campagne: 
or,  Field  Engineer,  translated  by  Major 
Lewis  Nicola,  Philadelphia,  1776.  In  those 
days  the  presses  in  many  cities  were  issuing 
drill  manuals  for  the  instruction  of  the  un¬ 
trained  and  unprepared  American  farmer 
and  townsman.  This  translation  of  the  work 
of  Clairac  was  brought  out  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  purpose,  that  is,  the  training  of  a  new 
army  which  had  nothing  to  offer  except 
willingness  and  brawn.  The  thirty-nine  fold¬ 
ing  plates  of  this  admirable  text  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  engineer  were  engraved  by  Robert  Ait- 
ken,  better  known  as  printer,  publisher,  and 
bookbinder  than  as  engraver,  though  he 
found  time  to  engrave  for  his  own  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Magazine  a  number  of  Revolutionary 
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military  scenes  and  in  later  years  to  take  on 
a  general  engraving  business.  Though 
George  Washington  may  not  have  known 
Clairac’s  book  on  field  engineering  in  this 
edition,  it  is  probable  that  in  another  ver¬ 
sion  it  had  formed  an  element  in  his  military 
studies.  In  the  Boston  Athenaeum  Catalogue 
of  the  Washington  Collection  is  found  the 
Clairac  text  in  an  edition  of  Dublin,  1758, 
translated  by  Charles  Vallancey. 

A  thin  pamphlet  acquired  this  year  con¬ 
taining  two  sermons  preached  by  a  New 
England  minister  turns  out  to  have  several 
elements  of  interest.  The  preacher  was  the 
Reverend  Peter  Powers,  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Newbury,  Vermont,  and  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  church  across  the  Connecticut  at  Haver¬ 
hill,  New  Hampshire.  His  book  is  entitled 
Tyranny  and  Toryism  exposed:  Being  the 
Substance  of  Two  Sermons ,  Preached  at 
Newbury ,  Lord’s  Day ,  September  10th ,  1780 
.  .  .  Westminster:  Printed  by  Spooner  {? 
Green ,  1781.  The  sixteen  pages  in  which  Mr. 
Powers’s  sermons  are  set  forth  provide  us 
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with  matter  of  local  Vermont  interest,  with 
a  virtually  unknown  contribution  to  the 
propaganda  of  the  American  Revolution, 
with  one  more  testimony  to  the  importance 
of  the  clergy  in  the  advancement  of  the 
American  cause,  and,  finally,  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  interest  in  American  typographical 
annals.  Tijranny  and  Toryism  exposed  is  a 
warning,  vehemently  expressed,  against  the 
insidious  influence  of  Toryism,  which  had 
become  distinctly  a  menace  in  Vermont,  an 
isolated  border  community  born  in  the  dis¬ 
sension  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  con¬ 
troversy.  Upon  closer  examination  Mr. 
Powers’s  book  assumes  true  significance  as 
an  agency  promoting  the  American  cause 
in  a  community  of  divided  loyalties.  Upon 
its  last  page  is  found  a  long  "Postscript”  in 
which  the  Newbury  pastor  reports  various 
misfortunes  which  had  beset  the  patriot 
cause  after  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  had 
gone  to  press,  notably  the  treason  of  Arnold, 
the  British  and  Indian  depredations  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  and  the  British  and  Indian 
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attack  upon  Royalton,  Vermont.  These 
special  incidents,  added  to  the  daily  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  isolated  people  throughout  the 
“Grants,”  he  employs  as  goads  to  action, 
events  which  “may  awaken  and  alarm  the 
country.” 

From  these  elements  of  significance  in 
the  subject  matter  of  the  book,  we  may  turn 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  place  it  holds 
in  the  history  of  printing  in  America.  The 
first  press  under  Vermont  auspices  was  es¬ 
tablished  under  Alden  Spooner  at  Dresden, 
now  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  in  1778, 
when  the  area  in  which  that  town  lay  was  in 
dispute  between  the  two  commonwealths. 
In  the  year  named  and  in  1779  a  group  of 
books  of  somewhat  remarkable  local  im¬ 
portance  was  issued  from  the  Dresden  press. 
The  abandonment  of  the  Vermont  claim  to 
Dresden  meant,  of  course,  that  the  press 
must  be  reestablished  elsewhere  in  the 
Green  Mountain  community.  In  1780  Judah 
Padock  Spooner  and  Timothy  Green  re¬ 
moved  from  New  London  to  Westminster, 
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Vermont,  and  assumed  the  operation  of  the 
press  on  behalf  of  the  government.  It  is 
probable  that  the  only  issues  from  their  es¬ 
tablishment  in  that  year  were  a  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  proclamation  and  one  or  two  numbers  of 
the  Vermont  Gazette.  Among  the  fourteen 
publications  recorded  for  1781  is  Mr. 
Powers’s  Tyranny  and  Toryism  exposed,  a 
production  of  what  was  virtually  the  first 
year  of  the  Westminster  press  and,  as  here 
affirmed,  a  work  of  significance  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Vermont  and  of  the  Revolution.  The 
story  of  this  book  assumes  poignancy  when 
we  learn  that  because  of  Mr.  Powers’s 
“preaching  and  efforts  for  the  common 
cause  of  the  colonies,  he  drew  upon  him  the 
fierce  resentment  of  the  tories,  and  they 
threatened  his  life,  which  induced  him  to 
remove  over  into  Haverhill,  in  the  spring  of 
1781.”  In  1782  he  received  his  dismission 
from  the  church  in  Newbury.  These  and 
other  records  of  thought  and  deed  of  a 
memorable  frontier  clergyman  are  preserved 
in  Historical  Sketches  of  Coos  Country  and 
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Vicinity,  by  the  Reverend  Grant  Powers, 
Haverhill,  New  Hampshire,  1841.  Entry  of 
Tyranny  and  Toryism  exposed  is  made  in 
Gilman’s  Bibliography  of  Vermont,  page 
207,  and  in  Evans’s  American  Bibliography, 
No.  17316. 

Before  bringing  to  a  close  the  account  of 
our  acquisitions,  we  must  speak  of  additions 
made  to  one  of  our  especially  interesting 
divisions,  that  is,  the  arts  and  crafts  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  engravings  made  in  the  colonial 
period,  chiefly  in  the  United  States.  The 
publication  by  the  Library  in  1946  of 
American  Woodcuts  and  Engravings  en¬ 
abled  us  to  take  stock  of  our  possessions  in 
that  field  and  to  make  plans  for  increasing 
and  rendering  more  interesting  what  was  al¬ 
ready  a  respectable  collection.  Earliest 
among  the  prints  secured  in  the  past  year 
were  two  Peter  Pelham  mezzotints:  The 
Reverend  Benjamin  Colman,  D.D.  “I.  Smi- 
bert  Pinx.  P.  Pelham  Fecit  1735  ”;  and  the 
less  well-known  print,  The  Reverend  Joseph 
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Sewall  D.D.  “I.  Smibert  Pinx  P.  Pelham 
Fecit.”  These  two  are  representative  of  the 
fifteen  works  of  American  portraiture  en¬ 
graved  in  mezzotint  by  a  painter-engraver 
of  acknowledged  reputation  in  England  and 
America.  A  portrait  of  entirely  different  ori¬ 
gin  is  that  of  the  Reverend  Matthew  Henry 
by  Nathaniel  Morse,  found  as  frontispiece 
in  Henry’s  Communicants  Companion ,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Boston  in  1731.  Some  of  the  very 
nicest  work  done  in  copperplate  engraving 
in  the  colonies  took  the  form  of  bookplates. 
Among  our  acquisitions  in  this  field  were 
three  plates  by  well-remembered  engravers. 
Still  in  position  on  the  inside  front  covers  of 
the  books  in  which  they  were  originally 
pasted,  works  of  Swift  and  Le  Sage,  are 
bookplates  of  Benjamin  Greene,  by  Nathan¬ 
iel  Hurd;  Francis  Hopkinson,  by  Henry 
Dawkins;  and  David  Greene,  by  Paul  Re¬ 
vere.  A  production  of  more  engrossing  inter¬ 
est  to  many  than  the  bookplate  is  the  trade 
label  of  the  American  craftsman.  Two  such 
labels  are  known  to  have  been  employed  by 
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Andrew  Barclay,  a  Boston  bookbinder  of 
the  mid-eighteenth  century.  These  were  en¬ 
graved  by  Thomas  Johnston,  engraver  and 
japanner,  who  has  shown  upon  them  the 
binder  at  work  using  the  immemorial  tools 
of  his  trade.  In  a  copy  of  William  Tans  ur, 
The  Royal  Melody  Compleat ,  London,  1760, 
is  found  a  print  containing  both  the  large 
and  small  Barclay  labels  impressed  upon  a 
single  sheet.  Clearly  they  were  printed  in 
this  fashion  by  Johnston  and  separated  by 
Barclay  as  needed.  In  this  case  the  binder 
pasted  in,  through  inadvertence,  probably, 
the  print  containing  both  labels  as  it  came 
from  the  engraver. 

To  this  list  of  works  of  engraving  pro¬ 
duced  in  what  is  now  the  United  States 
must  be  added  a  Mexican  book  of  much 
more  than  common  interest,  La  portentosa 
Vida  de  la  Muerte ,  by  Fray  Joaquin  Bolanos, 
Mexico,  1792.  This  extensive  work,  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  Mexican  Dance  of  Death,  con¬ 
tains  eighteen  full-page  copperplate  engrav¬ 
ings  in  most  of  which,  as  in  the  older  rep- 
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reservations  of  the  theme,  some  recognized 
contemporary  type  is  encountered  and  in¬ 
formed  of  his  doom  by  the  familiar  skeleton, 
drawn  usually  in  grotesque  posture.  From 
the  satirical  comments  with  which  the  book 
was  received  by  its  contemporaries  we  must 
assume  that  its  textual  importance  is  not 
great  and  that  its  chief  interest  lies  in  its  en¬ 
gravings.  The  author  has  abandoned  the 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  versions  of  the  old 
morality  and  turned  in  the  direction  of  ex¬ 
travaganza,  but  for  all  that  the  book  as  pub¬ 
lished  has  interest  in  the  bibliography  of 
the  Dance  of  Death  as  well  as  in  the  history 
of  engraving  in  America.  Three  of  the  plates 
are  signed  Aguera.  One  suspects  that  all 
were  by  the  same  artist,  and  that  he  was 
Francisco  Agiiera  Bustamante,  who  prac¬ 
tised  engraving  in  Mexico  from  1784  until 
1821  or  later. 

In  compiling  our  brief  statistical  record 
for  the  year  1947-1948,  we  were  pleased  to 
find  that  the  number  of  visits  made  to  the 
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building  for  purposes  of  research  — 1,046  — 
was  larger  than  in  any  year  of  the  Library’s 
history.  This  figure  exceeds  by  298  the  aver¬ 
age  of  748  research  visits  paid  annually  to 
the  Library  in  the  five-year  period  1935- 
1939.  In  the  war  years  the  number  of  re¬ 
search  visits,  naturally  enough,  entered  up¬ 
on  a  decline,  from  which  it  has  been  slowly 
emerging.  The  total  number  of  visits  to  the 
Library  this  year  for  all  purposes  —  to  listen 
to  talks  or  lectures,  to  view  the  exhibitions, 
or  to  attend  meetings  of  general  interest  was 
3,460.  In  addition  to  a  normal  business  cor¬ 
respondence,  752  letters  were  written  to 
give  or  to  acquire  for  our  own  files  historical 
or  bibliographical  information.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  photostat  prints  made  in  the  course 
of  the  year  was  1120.  Microfilm  reproduc¬ 
tions  numbering  1690  frames  were  made 
from  our  materials  by  the  Photographic 
Laboratory  of  the  University. 


The  Library  staff  comprises,  as  for  several 
years  past,  the  Librarian,  Lawrence  C. 
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Wroth;  Miss  Marion  W.  Adams  and  Miss 
Jeannette  D.  Black,  assistants;  and  Mr. 
Woodley  L.  Wright,  technical  assistant. 
Mrs.  Leallyn  B.  Clapp  was  a  part-time  as¬ 
sistant  on  the  staff  from  November,  1947, 
through  April,  1948. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Henry  Merritt  Wriston 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
William  Davis  Miller 
Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 
James  Blaine  Hedges 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth 
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